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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  76— SIX  ROOMS  AND  ALCOVE  SLEEPING-BALCONY 


YOU  are  thinking  about  a  home:  the  beauty  of  it: 

the  permanence  of  it:  its  special  htness  for  the  lives 
of  those  whom  it  will  shelter. 

We  have  prepared  TWO  HUNDRED  HOUSE  PLANS 
designed  by  CRAFTSMAN  ARCHITECT'S  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Gustav  Stickley,  the  original 
craftsman.  These  plans  are  complete  in  every  detail 
and  may  be  yours  at  a  nominal  cost.  Other  plans  in 
various  styles  of  architecture  most  suitable  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  truly  artistic  homes  are  in  course  of  preparation 
by  leading  American  architects. 

Write  to  The  Art  World  and  accept  the  advice  of  our 
Home  Department  which  will  cheerfully  be  given 
without  expense  to  you.  Put  your  own  architect  in 
charge. 

Build  a  true  CRAFTSMAN  home!  A  shack  of  logs, 
bungalow,  cottage,  or  more  pretentious  house  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  if  built  from  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  PLANS. 

Address:  Home  Department 

THE  ART  WORLD  AND  CRAFTSMAN 
2  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


June  1917 
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To  the  Art  Schools  of  America 


WE  send  our  greetings  to  all 
the  art  schools  of  America 
which  are  guided  by  the  one 
principle  that  makes  great  art  pos¬ 
sible,  namely — the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful  before  the  original  or  the 
merely  novel.  It  is  easy  to  create  a 
novelty  without  beauty  or  common- 
sense.  But  to  create  a  work  of  art 
that  will  be  beautiful,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  strikingly  original,  is  difficult 
indeed. 

But,  when  a  student  is  willing  to 
be  modestly  original,  and  seeks 
above  all  to  produce  a  work  that  will 
have  an  abiding  and  a  lifting  charm 
in  composition  of  lines  and  colors, 
he  can  easily  succeed  in  producing  a 
work — if  he  has  talent  at  all — that 
will  be  at  least  worth  while  for  the 
purchaser  of  moderately  priced 
works  of  art — even  if  the  technique 
is  not  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
world. 

As  the  student  advances  in  his 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  he 
will  not  only  follow  beautiful  pat¬ 
terns  or  compositions  but  paint  or 
model  them  with  technical  excel¬ 
lence. 

No  work  of  art  counts  that  lacks 
technical  qualities  of  a  high  order; 
likewise  no  work  of  art  counts  that 
lacks  beauty  of  composition,  not  to 
speak  at  all  of  fineness  of  thought. 

Every  art  school  which  keeps 
these  elementary  principles  in  view 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  support  of 
The  Art  World. 

We  wish  also  to  say,  Welcome!  to 
“The  Summer  Art  Schools”  of  the 
country  in  the  great  work  they  are 
trying  to  help  along.  For  it  is  true 
that  the  life  of  the  art  spirit  of  the 
whole  world  rests,  at  this  moment, 
when  the  world  is  aflame,  largely 
upon  the  now  developing  generation 
of  American  artists  who  are  now 
students. 

The  attention  of  the  American 
soul  has  been  forced,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  from  Art  to  Artillery,  to  help 
save  civilization  and  “To  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  But 


when  things  shall  have  been  set 
right  again  and  we  can  once  more 
breathe  a  clear  and  quiet  air,  the 
genius  of  America  will  turn  again 
to  art,  and,  the  American  soul  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  serious,  will  call  for 
serious  art.  It  will  then  be  the 
problem  of  our  students  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  to  supply  that  demand  for 
serious  art. 

The  Art  World  carries  on  its 
Title-Page  the  device:  “A  Monthly 
for  the  Public,  Devoted  to  the 
Higher  Ideals.”  This  means  that 
we  aim  first  to  create  a  demand  in 
the  public  mind  for  a  higher  and 
finer  art  so  as  to  make  a  greater 
market  for  the  student  of  the  near 
future  to  supply.  Thus  in  reality 
we  seek  to  serve  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  our  students  and  our 
established  artists — through  the 
public. 


KENT  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

KENT,  Connecticut — a  pictur¬ 
esque  and  in  many  ways  interest¬ 
ing  village,  six  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level — is  situated  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Berkshire  Mountains, 
on  the  beautiful  Housatonic  River, 
ninety-two  miles  from  New  York 
City. 

Carl  Hirschberg,  the  instructor, 
who  made  his  reputation  primarily 
as  a  painter  of  American  home  life, 
though  he  is  also  a  landscapist, 
received  his  artistic  education  at 
the  Art  Students’  League,  New 
York  City  (of  which  institution  he 
is  one  of  the  founders)  and  in 
Paris,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
under  Cabanel. 

COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY, 
BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  ME. 

This  year  there  will  be  ten  effi¬ 
cient  instructors  to  teach  Drawing 
and  Painting  from  Nature  and  the 
Figure,  Commercial  Design,  In¬ 
terior  Decoration,  Costume  Design, 


Composition,  Industrial  Art,  Manual 
Training,  Modeling,  Metal  Work 
and  the  other  handicrafts.  Some 
go  to  the  colony  who  do  not 
study,  but  the  artists,  musicians 
and  students  make  an  art  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  contagious.  As  a 
relief  from  studying  there  are 
social  events  evenings  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  bathing,  fishing, 
sailing,  tennis,  tramping,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  driving  and  excur¬ 
sions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  friendly 
communities  one  could  ever  wish 
to  find.  Friendships  started  there 
are  continued  so  that  now  in  every 
Eastern  city  there  is  a  Common¬ 
wealth  Art  Colony  group  who  keep 
alive  the  Colony  interest  the  year 
around.  A.  G.  Randall  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  will  teach  a  class  in  Sketch¬ 
ing  from  Nature  for  the  eighteenth 
consecutive  season. 


THE  “MODERNISTIC” 
SIREN 

He  was  a  man.  He  radiated  the 
spirit  of  manhood.  But  he  was 
young — a  conscientious,  aspiring 
youth.  The  ideals  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  were  in  him.  These  ideals 
had  been  growing  and  moving 
through  the  generations  as  the  wind 
moves  here  and  there  at  midnight, 
and  they  were  in  him  but  he  did 
not  know  it. 

As  time  went  on  he  formed  a 
habit.  Every  day  he  went  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  high  hill  and  stood  gazing  into 
the  far  distance,  into  the  great 
space — into  life.  This  habit  grew. 
It  intoxicated  him.  He  was  in  love 
with  life,  with  the  great  space;  and 
as  he  gazed,  the  wind  blew  through 
his  hair  and  whispered  secrets  into 
his  ears.  “How  wonderful,”  he 
thought,  “I  am  learning  wonderful 
things.”  Often  he  would  stand 
there  gazing  into  the  space  far  into 
the  night;  seeing  nothing,  but  feel¬ 
ing  and  thinking  much. 

One  day  he  realized  that  he  was 
burning  inside,  that  a  great  unde- 
finable  desire  had  crept  into  him. 

World 
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This  desire  grew  and  swelled  finally 
reaching  the  very  tips  of  his  nerves 
and  occupying  his  entire  being. 

One  night — a  clear  moonlit  night 
— a  very  queer  thing  happened. 
He  was  gazing  as  usual  into  the 
great  empty  space  when,  for  the 
first  time,  something  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared.  For  the  first  time  he  saw 
something  in  the  great  space.  He 
gasped.  Then  he  stood  silent  as  a 
stone  and  gazed.  Gazed  as  he  never 
had  before.  Gazed  into  that  space 
as  hope  gazes  into  the  face  of  death. 
Little  drops  of  water  came  out 
upon  his  forehead  like  diamonds  in 
the  moonlight.  There  was  volume 
in  his  soul.  He  turned  slowly,  and, 
as  quietly  as  the  wind  walked  away. 

He  became  a  student  of  art. 

His  first  pictures  were  called 
“Sentimental.”  His  fellow  students 
made  humor  of  his  “Sentimental¬ 
ity.”  He  was  told  sentimental¬ 
ity  is  something  to  be  avoided  in 
pictures.  He  was  told  symbol¬ 
ism  is  a  detriment  to  the  artist’s 
expression.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  sought  a  definition  for 
art  and  found  hundreds,  all  differ¬ 
ent.  He  sought  to  find  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Cubism,  but  no  one  knew. 
Nor  did  any  one  know  the  meaning 
of  Synchronism.  Some  one  told 
him  that  in  Cubism  nothing  merely 
happens,  everything  is  accounted 
for,  every  space  and  surface  is  put 
down  mathematically.  “Perhaps 
this  is  important  in  art,  he  thought, 
anyway  I  will  try  it.”  He  followed 
the  Cubists.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  great  desire  within  him. 
Then  came  the  lure  of  Futurism 
and  in  like  manner  the  lure  of 
Synchronism.  But  he  could  not 


vibrate  with  any  of  these  and  the 
great  desire  was  yet  dissatisfied. 
His  mind  became  chaotic.  His 
thoughts  became  unwholesome.  He 
became  desperately  miserable.  He 
argued  with  himself  continually. 
He  came  to  know  the  fallacy  of 
Cubism,  and  of  Futurism.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  all 
things.  That  was  the  horror  of  it. 
It  made  him  desperately  unhappy. 
He  needed  something  concrete  to 
grasp,  but  there  was  nothing. 
Because  he  was  a  genius,  and 
contained  the  ideals  of  the  genera¬ 
tions,  he  had  the  power  to  see 
deeply  into  things,  but  he  had 
defeated  his  own  power.  He  had 
killed  the  desire  to  follow  his 
natural  impulses.  He  had  lost 
perspective.  His  mind  was  chaotic 
— utterly  chaotic.  The  great  desire 
was  surging  within  him,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  mental  dissipation,  his 
indulgence  in  theories,  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  his  taste  for  expressing 
himself  in  the  way  his  instincts 
guided.  Nor  could  he  go  on  against 
the  demand  of  his  instincts. 

He  remembered  the  hill.  He  tried 
to  call  to  his  vision  what  he  saw  in 
the  great  space  that  night,  but 
that  was  impossible.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  to  the  hill.  Per¬ 
haps  he  could  see  again  in  that 
space  the  symbol  of  his  great  de¬ 
sire.  So  he  returned  to  the  hill, 
and  he  gazed  long  into  the  space. 
But  nothing  happened  and  he  was 
utterly  miserable.  In  despair  he 
cried  out  “Must  I  give  up.  Has 
everything  gone  from  me!”  Then 
far,  far  away,  barely  visible,  he 
saw  it — like  a  tiny  cloud.  He  was 
not  sure.  He  waited.  Then  the 
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tragedy  was  finished.  The  sky  be¬ 
came  perfectly  black.  The  ground 
disappeared  entirely,  and  there  was 
a  great  void.  A  mind  had  gone! 

But  there  are  many  art  students 
who  are  now  gazing  for  the  first 
time  into  the  great  space  from 
their  hill.  Perhaps  your  mind  is 
becoming  chaotic  trying  to  solve 
the  “modernistic’  art  methods;  none 
can  help  you  to  understand  them. 
It  is  highly  important  that  mental 
poise  be  kept  if  ventures  are  made 
into  that  great  chaos  of  warring 
theories. 


Summer  School  of  Art 

KENT,  CONN. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshire 
Mountains 

Conducted  by  CARL  HIRSCHBERG 
For  circular,  address  as  above 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 

Open  Air  Instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Property  contains  about  Forty  Acres  of 
rolling  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Pickering 
Creek,  famous  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Scenery  and 
its  Historic  Interest.  For  full  particulars  address 
Miss  Eleanor  B.  Barker  -  -  -  Curator  of  Schools 
Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  or 
Mr.  D.  Roy  Miller,  Manager 
Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 


COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY 

Boothbay  Most  picturesque  old  seaport 

Harbor  on  tlle  Maine  Coast.  An 

...  .  ideal  summering  place  for 

Maine  artists  and  art  students 

among  restful  surroundings  and  folks  of 
their  own  kind.  Courses  in  Modern  Art. 
New  teachers,  new  studios  and  cottages 
with  modern  improvements.  Good  board. 
Outdoor  life.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  G.  Randall,  493  B'way,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Practical  Summer  Session 
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Ten  Departments 

Susan  F.  Bissell,  Secretary 

2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

VASES  POUNTAINS  BENCHEi  STATUES  SUN  DIALS 
MARBLES  STONE  TERRA-COTTA  BRONZES  LEAD 

CA  TAL  OC4fC  5 

HOWARD  STUDIOS  4  E.  44  StNY.C 
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TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Following  out  the  line  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  traced  for  itself  to  en¬ 
courage  whatever  helps  to  make 
city  and  country  agreeable  to  the 
eyes  The  Art  World  wishes  to 
have  its  advertising  pages  attrac¬ 
tive  to  look  at  as  well  as  useful.  In 
accordance  with  this  wish  the  maga¬ 
zine  hopes  to  persuade  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  consider  seriously  the 
beauty  of  cuts  and  typography  in 
such  advertisements  as  they  may 
entrust  to  it. 

If  it  is  important  that  avenues, 
squares  and  streets  of  a  town  shall 
be  relieved  of  ugly  buildings  and 
offensive  signs,  if  it  is  necessary 
that  the  suburbs  and  country  land¬ 
scapes  shall  not  be  made  hideous  by 
noisy  and  ugly  placards,  even  more 
is  it  needful  that  periodicals  which 
come  under  the  eyes  of  readers 
should  offer  agreeable  if  not  beauti¬ 
ful  work  in  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns. 

Probably  there  are  very  few 
households  that  would  not  prefer 
the  family  and  particularly  the 
children  of  a  family  to  be  constantly 
surrounded  by  objects  suitable  and 
therefore  beautiful  for  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  and  believed  that 
these  unconscious  lessons  taught  in 
childhood  exercise  a  good  effect  and 
predispose  the  growing  child  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  later  life. 

Trusting  that  our  advertising 
friends  will  realize  that  The  Art 
World  does  not  attempt  to  dictate 
or  set  itself  up  as  an  infallible  guide 
in  matters  of  taste,  it  can  be  said 
that  they  will  be  consulting  their 
own  interest  if  they  will  fall  in  with 
the  endeavor  of  this  magazine  to 
make  the  advertising  pages  as 
comely  as  possible.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  any  page  is  more 
likely  to  be  read  if  it  has  a  kindly, 
welcoming  aspect.  Many  people, 
after  looking  through  a  magazine 
spend  a  few  moments  turning  over 
the  pages  of  advertisments.  If  they 
are  not  offended  by  coarse  or  gro¬ 
tesque  or  foolish  matter  they  are 
certain  to  look  closer  and  absorb 
the  facts  there  stated  though  not 
reading  matter  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Still  better  if  the  page  con¬ 
tains  attractive  matter.  Then  they 
read  with  attention  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  lingers  in  their 
memories. 

So  we  ask  that  advertisers  con¬ 
sult  us  as  to  the  appearance  of  their 
advertisements.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  give  them  any  suggestions  and 
discuss  the  looks  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  insertions. 

The  Advertising  Department. 
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OLEO  TEMPERA  COLORS  I 


^  Can  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  either  oil  or 
=  •  water  color. 

^  Superior  colors  ranging  in 


price  from  15  to  30  cents 
for  medium-sized  tubes,  and 
30  to  60  cents  for  large 


size. 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


57  MURRAY  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Booklet  containing  information  and  advice  regarding  these  colors  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Should  your  dealer  not  yet  have  the  Oleo  Tempera  colors  in  stock,  we  will  fill  your 

order  by  mail. 


THE 

SIMPLEX  EASEL 


A  really  efficient 
easel  and  sketchbox. 
Designed  to  over* 
come  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties  of  out-door 
sketchii 


PHONE  GREELEY  3026 


BY 

CHARLES 

MATLACK 


lir- 

1  POSTERS 

PRICE. 

=  A  Critic, it  Study  of  the  Devolopment  of  Poster  De- 
=  sign  in  Continental  Europe,  England  and  America. 

42  hull- Page  Reproductions  in  Color 
and  120  in  Monotone. 

=  **A  veritable  international  exhibition  of 

=  poster  art  in  one  volume.”  Arts  Magazine. 

E  De  Luxe  Edition.  Limited  to  250  numbered 
E  copies.  A  handsome  library  volume,  bound 
E  in  Art  Buckram.  By  Subscription  $15.00. 

E  Popular  Edition.  Substantially  bound  in 
E  blue  cloth,  $6.50  net.  Circular  on  request. 

1  GEORGE  W  BRICKA,  Publisher. 

116  East  28th  St.  New  York 
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JAP-ART  BRUSHES 


Oik*  of  tin*  10  styles 
w  ill  suit  your  work 

Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us 


JAP- ART  BRUSH  c  CL 

154  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Distributing  Jobber  a  —  f.  WEBER  A  CO.,  Phlladblphii 


DEVOE 

nrvRr^.3  ARTISTS’  TUBE  COLORS 

are  scientifically  true  colors,  prepared  from 
carefully  selected  pigments — thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  purest  oil  and  have  that 
firm  consistency  and  fineness  of  texture 
required  by  artists. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  color  makers 
for  over  150  years,  no  doubt,  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  reliability. 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Fine  Brushes  for  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting,  Artists’  Materials,  Etc. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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ON  '-BEING  ORIGINAL"  AND  "BEING  OF  YOUR 

EPOCH" 


THAT  there  is  a  mysterious  cosmic  force  work¬ 
ing  back  of  all  phenomena  is  admitted  by  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  modern  scientific 
movement — Bacon,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Dar¬ 
win,  Crookes,  Virchow,  Pasteur,  etc. — and  that  this 
force  is  volitional  is  being  insisted  upon  by  a 
growing  number  of  scientists.  At  any  rate  this 
cosmic  force  has  arranged  things  so  that  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  from  a  gnat  to  a  nation  is  governed  by 
three  fundamental  hungers:  self-preservation,  self¬ 
propagation  and  self-expression. 

Of  these  three  the  first  is  the  most  insistent.  We 
do  want  to  live  and  we  would  like  to  endure.  Man 
does  long  for  immortality  more  than  anything  else. 
Even  those  atheists  who  pooh-pooh  it  are  sorry  they 
can  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Self-preservation  once  assured,  every  living  thing 
yearns  to  propagate  itself.  Hence  family  life,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  type. 

Family  life  being  secure,  a  longing  for  self-ex¬ 
pression  follows  as  a  natural  result  in  the  ego  of 
every  living  thing.  It  is  therefore  even  as  Emer¬ 
son  said:  All  Nature  is  bent  upon  Expression. 

This  it  is  which  makes  every  living  thing  an 
artist — either  rudimentary  or  full  fledged.  Every 
grasshopper  through  his  song,  every  peacock 
through  displaying  his  colored  fan,  every  tree 
through  its  flowers,  along  with  every  human  being 
is  more  or  less  of  an  artist — by  virtue  of  this 
fundamental  hunger  for  the  self-expression  of  its 
emotions,  rudimentary  or  advanced. 

One  man  is  more  of  an  artist  than  another  only 
because  of  his  greater  hunger  for  self-expression 
and  greater  skill  at  expressing  what  he  feels. 

Now  the  greater  the  skill  and  the  loftier  the  soul 
of  an  artist,  the  more  does  he  want  his  art  to  endure 
and  the  greater  effort  does  he  make  to  insure  that 
endurance  across  the  ages.  And  that  is  more  true 
to-day  than  ever  in  history  because  the  individual 
artist  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  knows  that 
only  through  art  can  he  gain  the  lasting  love  of 
mankind  and  thus  be  immortal.  And  nations  now 
feel,  more  than  ever  before,  that  only  as  their  art 
output  is  great  in  quality  and  therefore  enduring, 
will  they  rank  high  across  the  ages. 

Hence  when  the  American  public  thinks  search- 
ingly  about  Art,  it  hopes  for  such  art  as  will  live; 
and  therefore  it  is  intensely  interested  in  grasping 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  enduring  art,  above 
all,  since  the  output  of  great  art  in  America  has 
not  been  large. 

For  that  reason  this  magazine,  being  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  first  of  all,  is  laboring 
to  explain  to  the  lay  public  in  clear,  simple  language, 
not  what  are  the  elements  of  trivial,  dodger  and 
ephemeral  art,  but  what  are  the  elements  of  such 
art  as  will  shed  luster  upon  the  nation,  because  it 
is  great. 


We  have  hundreds  of  very  clever  artists.  Hence 
we  will  never  lack  a  full  supply  of  clever  and  ephem¬ 
eral  art;  but  we  will  never  increase  our  produc¬ 
tion  of  great  art  until  the  public  knows  what  con¬ 
stitutes  great  art  and  demands  it  more  and  more. 

The  French  motto  “Man  does  everything  by 
excess”  is  only  too  true.  What  energy  we  do  waste 
in  our  oscillations  between  two  extremes! 

So  it  happens  that  many  artists  have  flashes  of 
genius  coupled  with  splashes  of  stupidity.  They 
say  now  and  then,  in  a  brilliant  way,  things  that 
are  only  half  true;  and,  carried  on  by  the  shining 
of  their  own  flashes  of  light,  they  rush  over  the 
brink  of  common-sense  and  plunge  into  the  abyss 
of  aberrating  fallacy,  into  which  they  also  drag 
those  who  are  not  alert  enough  to  see  quickly  the 
nonsense  involved  in  their  brilliant  but  excessive 
overstatements.  Once  in  the  abyss  of  error,  their 
pride  prevents  them  from  scrambling  back  to  com¬ 
mon-sense,  even  though  they  may  know  they  have 
gone  astray.  Moreover,  not  only  are  many  of  their 
statements  exaggerations  but  they  are  utterly  in¬ 
consistent. 

“Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel!”  is  a  phrase  of 
such  truth  and  beauty  that  its  unknown  author 
merits  a  monument.  A  man  may  strenuously  hold 
to  a  certain  point  of  view  and  then  abandon  it, 
even  denounce  it.  That  would  be  an  honest  change 
of  opinion.  Such  a  change  does  not  mean  incon¬ 
sistency.  But  a  man  who  preaches  a  philosophy 
of  life  or  of  art  based  on  two  contradictory  points 
of  view  is  either  silly  or  a  charlatan.  Such  incon¬ 
sistent  overstatements  have  been  made  by  Dela¬ 
croix,  Baudelaire,  Manet,  Zola,  Monet,  Rodin,  Mall- 
arme,  Carriere,  Whistler  and  the  latter’s  quondam 
friend  Oscar  Wilde.  These  have  coined  aesthetic 
slogans  which  can  be  proven  to  have  been  vicious 
half-truths. 

For  example:  Delacroix  claimed  that  in  painting 
Color  was  more  important  than  Drawing — a  child¬ 
ish  idea — 'Since  both  are  necessary  to  great  art. 
Rodin  said:  “Nature  is  always  beautiful!”  which  is 
not  true,  seeing  that  nature  is  often  ugly;  and 
Whistler,  a  fellow  disciple  with  Rodin  of  Baude¬ 
laire  said:  “Nature  is  very  rarely  right,  to  such 
an  extent  even,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
Nature  is  usually  wrong,”  which  is  also  untrue, 
seeing  that  nature  is  generally  right  and  beautiful, 
not  rarely,  but  very  often;  and  Oscar  Wilde  said 
“The  world  hates  individualism”  which  is  not  true, 
since  it  hates  only  that  selfishness  which  in  the 
name  of  individualism  leads  a  man  to  break  those 
laws  that  serve  as  crutches  and  bridges  to  enable  us 
to  progress  across  ridges  and  chasms  that  lie 
between  us  and  a  larger  freedom  and  a  greater 
and  more  unselfish  individualism.  He  practised 
selfish  individualism  and  paid  the  price — in  Red¬ 
ding  Gaol! 
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To  sift  the  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statements 
launched  forth  by  these  men  from  the  mass  of 
untruth,  in  which  they  are  encysted  like  flies  in 
amber,  will  keep  the  common-sense  analyst  busy  for 
fifty  years,  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  these 
truths  are  not  new  but  ancient  as  the  sun.  Let  us 
examine  two  of  these  slogans  so  popular  in  some 
quarters:  “Be  Original!”  and  “Be  of  your  epoch!” 

It  is  amazing  that  the  pretentious  band  of 
modernistic  artists  who  ridicule  their  betters  are 
so  fatuous  as  to  preach  at  one  and  the  same  time 
these  two  antagonistic  catch-phrases.  For  they  are 
absolutely  contradictory  in  substance  and  essence, 
since  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  of  your  own 
epoch  and  at  the  same  time  be  original.  Why? 

Being  original  means  to  invent,  create  and  depart 
from  every  known  model,  whether  of  your  epoch 
or  not,  while  being  of  one’s  epoch  means  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  one’s  epoch  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that 
means  the  imitating  of  either  one  person  or  many 
persons;  and  imitation  is  the  suicide  of  originality. 
Therefore,  being  of  one’s  epoch  means  the  strang¬ 
ling  of  originality  and  vice-versa.  What  makes 
the  case  of  the  modernists  still  worse  is  the  fact 
that  these  two  slogans  are  fundamentally  baleful 
and  have  proven  a  deplorable  evil,  not  only  to  the 
world  of  art,  but  to  life  in  general. 

We  say  again:  the  wise  know  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  cosmic  force  is  not  Originality  but 
Beauty.  We  have  positive  proof  of  this.  First, 
in  the  demonstrable  fact  that  the  primal  element 
of  all  beauty  is  the  curved  line,  and  Second,  that 
nature  abhors  the  straight  line,  even  more  the 
rectangle  and  the  cube,  avoids  them  when  possible, 
and  eternally  seeks  the  curve.  Throughout  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature’s  forms  we  see  this  deep¬ 
est  law  of  the  universe  made  manifest.  And  the 
other  elements  of  what  is  beautiful  are  now  so 
well  known  that  any  artist  seeking  the  truly  beauti¬ 
ful,  first  and  above  all,  need  not  go  astray. 

It  is  true  that  civilization  means  a  departure 
from  nature.  But  it  means  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
parture,  a  departure  only  from  the  ruder  aspects, 
the  imperfect  or  the  arrested  types  of  nature. 
Because  nature  in  her  travail  has  also  troubles  and 
mishaps  and,  as  Emerson  says,  “will  produce  a  hun¬ 
dred  crabs  before  giving  us  one  perfect  apple.” 
Hence  an  excessive  departure  from  nature’s  laws 
towards  the  ugly  in  our  daily  living,  or  from  her 
perfect  types  in  our  art,  means  disaster  to  both  life 
and  art.  Above  all,  if  such  excessivism  is  preached 
as  the  highest  thing  to  do — in  the  interest  of 
originality — the  importance  of  which  at  the  same 
time  is  greatly  exaggerated  with  cunning  malice 
to  deceive  the  bored  dilettanti  of  the  world  of  art, 
who  then  in  turn  deceive  the  people  too  busy  to 
think  deeply  on  aesthetics.  For  it  then  becomes  a 
cynical  violation  of  the  most  important  fiat  of  the 
cosmic  volition:  “Seek  ye  ever  the  beautiful  and 
all  things  will  be  added  unto  you!” 

Esthetic  ugliness  in  our  environment,  in  our 
buildings  and  streets,  in  our  poetry,  sculpture, 
painting,  drama,  lead  straight  to  physical  and 
intellectual  and  moral  ugliness,  degeneracy  and 
crime,  which  if  not  arrested  will  end  in  the 
debacle  of  civilization.  For  as  Mr.  Garrett  said: 
“Art  to  a  great  extent  models  human'^iature,  re¬ 
member  that.  Know  that  any  emotion  which  your 


work  causes  will  have  its  effect  in  the  progeny  of 
the  next  generation!”  And  when  once  we  begin  to 
contemn  beauty  in  art  and  tolerate  the  ugly,  we 
open  up  a  stream  of  tendency  which  will,  by  easy 
degrees,  but  inevitably,  land  us  in  the  morass  of  an 
utter  debasement  of  our  taste,  not  only  in  our  art, 
but  in  everything  in  life.  We  can  say  of  ugliness 
what  Pope  said  of  vice: 

Vice  is  8.  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
That  to  he  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  his  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

The  craving  for  Originality  instead  of  Beauty — 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature — is  a  modern 
craze.  The  world  before  1860  never  heard  of  it. 
Before  that  time  the  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful,  plus 
the  Original,  was  the  supreme  law  of  art  and  life. 
But  the  reversal  of  this  law  dates  from  Baudelaire. 
He  was  a  Parisian  who  tried  to  be  a  painter  and 
failed  and  then  turned  to  poetry  and  then  art 
criticism.  And  he  exemplified  what  Voltaire  said: 
“Parisians  have  all  the  faults  of  the  Athenians — 
they  are  even  more  excessive.”  He  was  a  weird 
mixture  of  intellectuality  and  animality,  of  bril¬ 
liancy  and  dullness,  of  sanity  and  insanity.  He 
openly  professed  a  love  of  Dandyism ;  he  was  an 
avowed  charlatan — 'having  written  to  Theophile 
Gautier:  “A  little  charlatanism  is  permitted  to 
genius;  it  even  sits  well;  it  is  like  the  rouge  on 
a  pretty  woman’s  face,  a  new  inspiration  to  the 
mind.”  He  was  so  bent  on  the  hysterical  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  possible  experience  in  life,  however 
uncommon,  that  he  finally  became  a  victim  of  alco¬ 
hol,  a  hashish  fiend  and  a  sex-pervert  and  died 
practically  insane.  For  twenty  years  before  his 
death  he  harped  on  Originality  and  the  Artificial. 
Everything  that  was  natural  was  to  him  a  bore. 
The  sublimest  sunset  was  a  bore:  “Oh,  these  daily 
sunsets!”  Natural  hair  was  a  bore,  so  he  painted 
his  green.  Natural  loving  was  a  bore,  so  he  lived 
with  a  black  mistress  and  sang  her  charms. 
Rational  living  was  a  bore,  so  he  resorted  to  every 
vice  “to  escape  the  boredom  of  the  centuries!” 
which  gradually  became  a  feverish  disease.  Having 
a  clever  brain  with  a  gift  for  brilliant  repartee, 
which  always  captivates  the  shallow,  and  a  capacity 
for  rattling  out  corruscating  half-truths,  he  sowed 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  this  diseased  craving  to 
escape  boredom,  sowed  it  deeply  in  the  minds  of  a 
lot  of  coryphees  who  adored  flip  cleverness  more 
than  solid  greatness  and  sat  at  his  feet  assimilating 
his  poisonous  epigrams,  allowing  these  to  warp 
their  souls  and  thus  in  turn  became  propagators  of 
the  vicious  half-truths  which  he  launched.  These 
men  harped  on  the  boredom  of  life  until  there  was 
developed  a  veritable  cult  to  escape  it  by  any  and 
all  means,  no  matter  if  they  should  lead  to  Tophet. 
These  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  last  stanza  of 
Baudelaire’s  last  poem : 

O  Death,  old  Captain  Death,  up  anchor!  ne’er  he  slack! 

This  land  disgusts  us,  Death!  Sails  to  the  wind  we  throw! 
What  though  like  ink  the  sea  and  welkin  wide  and  black — 

These  hearts  thou  know’st  so  well  with  splendors  are  aglow. 

Pour  for  us  poisoned  draughts  to  deaden  our  despairs! 

We  yearn — so  doth  the  flame  of  our  inmost  brain  pursue — 
To  plunge  us  in  the  gulf — or  Heaven  or  Hell, — who  cares? 

Down,  down  to  the  Unknown’s  pit,  to  grasp  at  last — the 

NEW. 

It  is  true  that  man  ever  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
inevitable  boredom  of  his  daily  run  of  existence. 
This  accounts  for  the  various  wars,  the  coming 
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and  going  of  the  various  “crazes”  across  the  ages, 
the  various  extravagant  fashions,  the  medieval 
mania  of  self-flagellation  in  public  processions ;  the 
craze  of  giving  away  property  at  the  end  of  the 
Tenth  Century  to  prepare  for  the  millennium  which 
did  not  come;  the  “13-14-15”  puzzle  of  forty-five 
years  ago,  when  gray-haired  men  sat  in  street-cars 
straining  to  solve  this  puzzle;  and  now  the  craze 
of  “futurism”  in  art.  But  we  can  never  totally 
escape  boredom,  above  all  not  by  seeking  only  the 
new  unless  it  is  beautiful.  “Lifting”  beauty  alone 
is  the  best  antidote  for  the  boredom  in  this  world. 
Ugliness,  no  matter  how  original,  inevitably  leads 
to  a  deeper  and  more  destructive  boredom. 

Now  what  do  these  modernists  mean  by  origin¬ 
ality  in  art,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  every  rose-leaf, 
every  man  and  every  work  of  art  is  inevitably 
original,  no  two  being  exactly  alike?  They  mean 
a  striking  originality.  They  mean  a  work  which 
will  never  remind  us  of  any  other  work  of  art. 
But  such  works  must  ever  be  of  extreme  rarity, 
above  all  to-day.  For  Michelangelo  five  hundred 
years  ago  remarked  “The  human  body  has  been 
drawn  in  every  conceivable  position  and  attitude.” 
So  that  we  may  say  that  originality  without  com¬ 
monplaceness  or  ugliness  is  impossible.  And  we 
may  say  with  equal  emphasis — there  is  salvation 
for  mankind  in  only  one  kind  of  originality  and  that 
is  Originality  plus  Beauty,  and  we  may  say  with 
even  more  emphasis  that  degeneration  lurks  in  all 
originality  that  is  ugly. 

The  production  of  ugly  originality  in  art  is  the 
work  of  the  modernistic  art  party.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  chose  three  fallacies  for  the 
foundations  of  their  cult  when  they  said :  “The 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful  is  an  antique  fad,  the 
artist  should  not  seek  beauty,  but  aim  to  express 
character  in  a  personal  (that  is  original)  “tech¬ 
nique.”  The  net  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
slogan  proves  its  adoption  to  have  been  an  aesthetic 
aberration  and  a  calamity.  For  as  a  result  the 
ego-mania  of  the  modernists  became  so  profound 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  anything 
for  a  notoriety  that  should  be  profitable  in  money. 
They  did  this  because  they  knew  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  original  and  ugly  thing  is  as  easy  as 
child’s  play,  but  that  the  creation  of  a  work  at  once 
original  and  beautiful  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world. 

For  example:  many  Ionic  columns  were  produced 
before  those  used  for  the  portico  of  the  Erechtheion 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  twenty-five  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  then  thousands  of  architects  have 
tried  to  invent  a  superior  Ionic  column  but  have 
failed  utterly.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Composite 
columns  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome.  These 
types  have  never  been  surpassed  as  types  and  never 
will  be.  They  are  finished  for  all  time.  Thousands 
of  Madonnas  were  made  before  and  since  Raphael’s 
“Sistine”  but  none  to  equal  that,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  none  will  ever  surpass  it.  No  existing  head 
of  the  Creator  has  surpassed  the  “Jupiter  Otri- 
coli  in  the  Vatican;  no  draftsman  ever  surpassed 
Holbein  and  Velasquez;  no  colorist  ever  surpassed 
Giorgione  and  Titian;  no  composer  ever  surpassed 
Raphael;  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare;  ro  more  melodious  music  was  ever 


written  than  that  by  Palestrina,  Beethoven  and 
Verdi;  no  architect  ever  surpassed  Iktinos,  Bra- 
mante  and  Erwin  von  Steinbach.  The  variety  of 
ornaments  to  be  found  on  the  Greek  vases  in  the 
Vatican  is  so  amazing  as  to  be  staggering,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  invent  a 
new  ornament  which  is  new  and  beautiful  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  when  in  addition  to  other 
things  we  study  the  wonderful  beauty  and  infinite 
variety  of  these  marbles  and  vases,  one  is  forced  to 
say  the  elements  of  art  are  finished  and  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  originality — when  coupled  with  beauty. 

If  we  do  not  object  to  ugliness,  then  an  idiot 
will  most  likely  produce  the  most  origin?1  work 
of  art.  For  there  are  two  ways  of  being  original — 
knowing  everything  and  departing  from  it  and 
knowing  nothing  and  trying  to  create.  Therefore, 
as  Dr.  Hyslop  showed  in  the  article  given  in  our 
issue  of  last  October,  the  art-works  of  the  insane 
are  always  original  and  also  always  ugly,  moreover 
that  this  affords  evidence  that  ugliness  is  a 
breeder  of  insanity.  This  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  abolishment  of  all  ugliness  instead  of  its 
production  and  perpetuation,  as  it  is  permitted  if 
not  actually  advocated  by  the  modernistic  art  party. 

The  modernistic  movement  seeks  for  a  violent  and 
shocking  originality.  But  nature  abhors  shocks. 
Hence  she  cushions  every  nerve  either  in  some  fluid 
or  fat  and  lubricates  every  channel  to  protect  us 
against  shocks  of  the  body,  mind  and  soul.  There¬ 
fore  Buckle  was  right  when  he  said  “Every  new  truth 
creates  pain,”  and  we  may  say  that  the  pain  is  in 
exact  ratio  of  the  novelty  of  the  truth.  Nature 
produces  her  enduring  works  through  evolution 
which  does  not  shock,  and  not  through  shocking 
revolution.  Your  excessive  originalists,  smitten 
with  the  speed-mania  of  modern  times,  never  has 
these  truths  burned  into  his  soul  until  it  is  too 
late,  because  he  is  too  feverish  for  quick  results,  in 
order  to  escape  the  universal  doom  of  boredom 
ordained  for  the  overimpatient  ego-maniacs. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  production  of  great 
art  in  this  country  is  the  noisy  cry  of  shallow  critics 
for  more  and  more  originality  in  which  true  beauty 
is  ignored,  who  in  the  next  breath  demand  that  an 
artist  “should  be  of  his  epoch.”  But  how  can  a 
man  be  original  if  he  aims  to  follow  the  conven¬ 
tions  or  style  or  spirit  of  his  own  epoch — seeing 
that  every  epoch  began  with  some  one,  original, 
bold  stepper-aside  from  the  beaten  track  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  epoch?  one  who  was  copied  either  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  by  those  who  surrounded 
and  admired  him  and  his  works?  We  repeat,  the 
following  of  the  style  or  movement  of  any  epoch 
means  the  copying  of  some  one  or  several  indi¬ 
viduals  who  make  up  or  who  created  that  epoch 
and  are  its  incarnation.  Then  what  becomes  of 
the  artist’s  originality — which  in  the  mind  of  these 
same  critics  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  work  of  art? 

The  truth  is,  none  but  pettifogging  artistic 
hucksters  try  to  be  of,  or  to  imitate  their  “epoch” 
in  art.  The  great  artist  seeks  ever  to  rise  above 
and  to  dominate  his  epoch,  to  make  each  and  every 
one  of  his  works,  if  possible,  an  epoch-making  pro¬ 
duction.  Instead  of  seeking  for  his  audience  only 
in  a  small  self-worshiping  clique,  he  stretches  out 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  and  enlarges  his 
sympathy  until  he  sees  before  him  and  talks  to 
every  soul  within  the  confines  of  his  own  race! 
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To  stir  the  emotions  of  his  own  world,  his  own 
race,  is  already  a  passport  to  immortality  for  an 
artist,  and  many  have  achieved  it.  It  is  true  it 
is  almost  folly  to  expect  an  artist  to  produce  a 
work  that  will,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  stir  the 
emotions  of  a  Christian  in  New  York  and  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  in  Japan.  But  if  he  is  very  great,  his  work 
may  be  high  and  deep  enough  to  stir  the  emotion 
of  all  races.  Then  he  becomes  one  of  the  Heroes 
of  art!  The  number  of  these  is  few  indeed. 

No  one  has  ever  made  a  valid  argument  to  justify 
the  pretention  that  an  artist  must  be  of  his  own 
epoch  instead  of  belonging  to  all  epochs.  It  is 
only  a  specious  thought  which,  shuttlecocked  about 
for  years  by  modernistic  excessivists,  has  become 
current  and  appeals  to  the  petty  commercial  artists 
who  love  to  startle  the  simple  laymen  or  confound 
more  serious  artists  with  a  pretentious  slogan. 

No  man  can  entirely  escape  his  own  epoch,  any 
more  than  Miinchhausen  could  mount  to  the  clouds 
by  pulling  at  his  own  bootstraps.  Unconscious  imi¬ 
tation  is  for  us  so  natural — for  the  young,  a  life- 
necessity  and  for  the  old  a  constant  allurement — 
that  only  by  the  greatest  effort  can  a  man  remain 
true  to  himself.  Even  the  greatest  men  cannot 
entirely  escape  the  awful  pressure  exerted  on  every 
man  by  the  social  atmosphere  of  his  time.  Michel¬ 
angelo,  with  all  his  great  effort  to  be  original,  is 
still  essentially  of  the  Renaissance  epoch — 'even  in 
his  most  universal  and  greatest  productions.  He 
falls  short  even  of  the  universality  of  Pheidias. 

Therefore  to  preach  as  an  artistic  doctrine,  as  a 
goal  in  art,  that  which  is  inevitable,  to  preach  that 
doctrine  with  insolence,  to  hobble  an  artist  with  it 
— as  many  modernist  “mandarins”  of  art  do — is 
childish,  all  the  more  when  the  doctrine  is  utterly 
undesirable,  seeing  that  to  think  even  for  a  moment 
of  the  style  and  spirit  of  one’s  epoch  tends  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  stifle  originality.  It  can  even  be  said 
with  truth  that  those  works  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  some  narrow  epochal  style  of  the  past  are,  be¬ 
cause  of  that  very  stamp,  distinctly  inferior  to  such 
as  do  not  really  remind  us  of  any  particular  epoch. 
So  that  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks  look  as 
though  they  might  have  been  done  only  yesterday. 
Now  shrieking  originality  is  not  essential  to  the 


making  of  a  great  work  of  art,  and  one  truly 
beautiful  work,  however  conventional,  is  worth  a 
cargo  of  ugly  creations,  however  original. 

But  for  those  whose  vanity  makes  them  yearn 
to  be  original,  let  them  not  forget  to  remember 
first  of  all  the  remark  of  Emerson,  “He  is  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  nature  and  who  reminds  us  of 
no  other  man”;  and  then  the  remark  of  Solomon, 
“He  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  in  his  time.” 
He  who  wishes  to  be  rationally  original  and  not 
simply  bizarre  should  not  strive  with  main  strength 
to  be  original  but  should  seek  to  accentuate 
moderately  his  own  personality  and  temperament. 
Because  every  man  who  is  sufficiently  a  person,  who 
has  force  enough  to  be  entitled  to  aim  to  serve 
the  world  as  an  artist,  is  by  nature  individual 
and  original,  and  if  he  remains  true  to  himself 
his  work  will  be  sufficiently  original — above  all  if  it 
is  truly  beautiful. 

To  conclude,  the  most  beneficent  thing  that  can 
be  vouchsafed  to  a  man  or  a  people  is  to  be  lifted 
a  little,  day  by  day,  out  of  the  mire  of  animality. 
Originality  alone  can  not  do  this.  Beauty  alone  can 
do  it — that  is,  complete  beauty — physical,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual.  Of  course,  mere  physical  beauty 
without  spiritual  content  or  poetic  suggestion  will, 
as  we  showed  in  last  month’s  magazine,  lead  to 
destruction.  But  mere  originality  devoid  of  lifting 
beauty  is  far  more  destructive  because  it  pro¬ 
gressively  and  fatally  renders  our  life  more  and 
more  a  drab,  emotionless  bore.  And  the  effort  which 
we  will  make  to  escape  that  boredom  will  fatally 
force  us  to  drift  into  individual  and  national  ex¬ 
cesses.  Therefore  the  deepest  truth  and  most 
beneficent  message  we  can  lay  before  the  American 
public  at  this  time  is:  The  production  of  great 
art  is  dependent,  not  on  our  seeking  to  be  original 
or  on  our  being  of  our  epoch,  but  on  our  remaining 
ever  true  to  ourselves  as  artists  while  modestly 
and  persistently  seeking  to  create  the  beautiful. 
Above  all  American  artists  should  ignore  the  spirit 
of  the  present  epoch  of  Europe.  They  should 
imitate  it  in  nothing.  If  they  wish  for  models, 
let  them  go  back  to  Italy  and  Greece.  But,  best  of 
all,  let  them  be  true  to  the  native  idealism  and 
genius  of  America! 


JOHN  LA  FARGE 

( See  Frontispiece  and  page  209) 


PROPHECIES  with  regard  to  the  rise  or  fall  in 
public  estimation  of  artists  of  note  are  abun¬ 
dantly  perilous ;  yet  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
the  reputation  of  John  La  Farge  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease  as  time  permits  a  closer  scrutiny  and  more 
mature  reckoning  of  his  merits,  as  time  also  softens 
the  asperities  of  those  whom  the  man  may  have 
offended  by  acts,  by  speech  or  the  printed  page. 

La  Farge  was  a  writer  as  well  as  craftsman ;  he  was 
the  foremost  leader  of  a  revival  of  stained  glass  in 
America  from  the  low  condition  it  occupies  in  modern 
Europe  and  he  was  a  mural  and  easel  painter  of 
extraordinary  merit.  In  some  small  measure  he  had 
the  foible  of  impatience  with  those  who  could  not  see 
a  point  as  clearly  as  he.  Not  so  exuberant,  not  so 
boyish  in  his  aversions  as  James  M.  Whistler  with 
his  amusing  intolerance  of  the  men  of  limited  hori¬ 


zons  whom  he  encountered!  Perhaps  the  breed  is 
not  so  rampant  and  oppressive  in  New  York  and 
Newport,  where  La  Farge  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  as  it  is  or  was  in  London.  Doubtless  the 
eccentricities  of  La  Farge  found  a  more  tolerant  and 
sympathetic  milieu  among  his  own  people  than  did 
the  virulent  Americanism  of  “Jimmy”  Whistler 
among  the  staid  and  stodgy  Britons.  Yet  there  was 
friction  here,  there  was  friction  .  .  .  even  here. 

La  Farge  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  York. 
He  had  made  several  short  trips  to  Europe;  he  had 
drawn  on  wood  for  engraving  a  number  of  very 
imaginative  and  original  illustrations  of  the  poems 
of  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Browning;  he  had 
studied  the  methods  of  fourteenth  century  makers 
of  stained  glass  and  had  contributed  wall  paintings 
and  stained  glass  windows  of  a  rarely  original  de- 
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sign  and  coloring  to  churches  and  halls  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Newport  and  Cambridge. 
But  even  so,  he  could  not  be  considered  a  success  in 
his  own  country.  It  was  necessary  that  foreigners 
should  explain  and  expostulate  and  tell  us  that  they 
envied  us  such  a  master!  The  Jury  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1889  had  before  it  very  far  from  the 
best  work  by  which  to  judge;  nevertheless  it  re¬ 
ported  : 

“La  Farge  has  created  in  all  its  details  an  art  un¬ 
known  before,  an  entirely  new  industry;  and  in  a 
country  without  traditions  he  will  begin  one  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thousands  of  pupils,  filled  with  the  same 
respect  for  him  that  we  ourselves  have  for  our  own 
masters.  To  share  in  this  respect  is  the  highest 
praise  we  can  give  this  great  artist.” 

So  it  was  that  on  his  own  stained  glass,  rather 
than  his  murals,  La  Farge  received  a  medal  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  France  that  year;  and  in 
1895  he  was  specially  invited  to  make  a  more  com¬ 
plete  exhibit. 

In  “Outre  Mer”  the  French  novelist  and  philos¬ 
opher  Paul  Bourget  alludes  to  La  Farge  during  his 
visit  to  New  York:  “The  man  himself  .  .  .  who 
is  no  longer  young,  whose  subtle  face  with  a  skin 
whitened  and  dried  by  inner  ardor,  with  eyes  mobile 
and  yet  held  within  lids  both  drawn  and  stretched, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  nervous  activity  un¬ 
appeased  by  any  effort,  unsatisfied  through  any  ex¬ 
perience,  and  seeking  and  seeking.  He  has  practised 
both  decoration  and  illustration,  painting  in  oil  and 
encaustic;  has  executed  large  altar-pieces  such  as 
his  grand  and  refined  ‘Ascension’  in  an  Episcopal 
church,  as  well  as  delicate  pastels.” 


It  is  this  “grand  and  refined”  painting  in  the 
apse  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  at  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  which  has  been 
engraved  on  wood  for  the  frontispiece  by  Timothy 
Cole.  It  is  a  painting  the  like  of  which  will  be 
vainly  sought  in  France,  Italy  or  England  during 
modern  times — certainly  none  will  be  found  so 
glorious  in  color,  so  fine  in  composition,  so  imbued 
with  the  religious  side  of  Christianity.  Baudry  of 
the  Paris  opera  house  interior  may  have  produced 
more  classical  figures  drawn  with  a  stronger  hand, 
but  his  sentiment  is  not  of  the  same  depth,  his  color 
is  not  of  the  same  climate.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
may  have  excelled  in  long  level  architectural  com¬ 
positions  replete  with  dignity  and  repose;  but  he 
never  touched  La  Farge  in  color,  and  he  lacked  all 
feeling  for  the  religious  emotions.  And  yet  all 
three  were  Roman  Catholics!  La  Farge,  however, 
grew  up  in  the  simpler  air  of  New  York  and  in 
families  that  took  their  Christianity  seriously.  He 
could  accomplish  what  neither  Baudry  nor  Puvis  de 


Chavannes  was  able  to  do :  impress  the  beholder 
with  awe  by  the  painted  scene  of  the  Christian 
miracle. 

Closer  analogy  might  be  found  with  some  of  the 
religious  pictures  of  Theodore  Chasseriau  (1819- 
1856)  an  original  character  who  began  under 
Ingres  and  then  tried  to  combine  the  impeccable 
drawing  of  his  first  master  with  a  romantic  spirit 
and  the  coloring  of  Delacroix.  If  La  Farge  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  French  artists,  they  were  Delacroix 
and  Chasseriau,  not  Thomas  Couture,  in  whose 
atelier  he,  like  Gourbet  and  Whistler,  studied  for  a 
time.  He  also  worked  with  Gleyre,  and  later 
coquetted  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites;  but  all  these 
influences  have  left  small  trace  in  his  work. 

La  Farge  was  a  landscapist  also,  and  it  was  a  sen¬ 
sation  for  New  York  when  a  large  Newport  land¬ 
scape  by  him  was  sold  for  $4,000  from  an  Academy 
exhibition  in  New  York,  a  huge  price  for  that  time. 
The  Academicians,  it  is  true,  had  realized  at  once 
that  in  La  Farge  they  had  a  better  educated  man 
than  any  among  them,  a  traveled  man  speaking  at 
least  two  languages,  a  man  of  the  world.  But  they 
considered  him  a  bit  of  an  amateur  and  his  first 
offerings  were  rejected  or  skied.  He  soon  showed 
himself  also  a  glorious  and  most  poetic  painter  of 
flowers.  But  the  amusing  mental  hierarchy  in  art 
which  paralyzes  many  painters  still,  and  was  all- 
potent  at  that  time,  caused  them  to  regard  flowers 
good  enough  exercise  for  lady  artists  and  amateurs! 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1869  and  died  in 
1910. 

We  have  selected  a  Newport  landscape  of  this 
period  ( 1865-1870)  for  a  second  example,  reproduced 
in  half-tone  (see  page  209),  because  his  landscapes 
are  few  in  number  compared  to  his  mural  paintings, 
glass  windows  and  water-colors.  Even  as  early  as 
1868 — the  date  of  “Bishop  Berkeley’s  Rock,  Paradise 
near  Newport” — he  already  showed  a  wonderful  ease 
of  brush  and  the  glorious  color  that  we  see  in  his 
windows  in  the  church  of  the  Ascension  and  the 
church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New  York;  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  University,  and  Trinity 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  George  Berkeley,  the  meta¬ 
physician,  friend  of  Jonathan  Swift  and  later  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  came  to  the  colonies  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on  a  mission  to  found  a 
college  for  the  conversion  of  Indians.  He  had  a  farm 
near  Newport  and  used  to  haunt  a  cave  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  side  of  the  knoll  now  called  “Berkeley’s  Rock,” 
which  is  shown  in  this  landscape.  There  he  read  and 
wrote.  Perhaps  it  was  there  he  thought  out  the 
problems  in  metaphysics  which  have  made  his  name 
conspicuous  ever  since  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  painting  reproduced  held  the  centre  of  the  La 
Farge  exhibit  last  year  at  the  Panama-Pacific  show 
in  San  Francisco. 


“BISHOP  BERKELEY’S  ROCK,  PARADISE,  NEAR  NEWPORT,  R.  I.” 


BY  JOBS  LA  FAROE 


(See  pnge  207) 


ONE  OF  THE  GRANDEST  HEADS  EVER  MODELED  BY  THE  CREATOR 


ABRAHAM  I.INCOI.N 

From  a  photograph  hy  Brady,  taken  shortly  before  his  death 
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A  MISTAKE  IN  BRONZE 


EARLY  in  December  last  notices  were  sent  out 
informing  the  New  York  public  that  on  the 
12th  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  George 
Gray  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  on  Broadway  at  120th 
Street.  Beside  this,  placards  seven  feet  high  were 
placed  in  some  of  the  elevated  and  subway  stations 
announcing  the  same  event, — an  unheard  of  pub¬ 
licity.  It  was  at  first  our  intention  not  to  notice 
this  statue,  but  so  many  have  inquired:  “What  is 
your  opinion  of  Barnard’s  Lincoln?”  that  at  last 
we  are  forced  either 
to  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove  it,  or  be  accused 
of  moral  cowardice. 

The  Literary  Digest 
in  its  issue  of  Febru¬ 
ary  10th,  1917,  has  an 
article  on  the  statue 
in  which  it  quotes  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
as  follows: 

“The  question  arises, 

Is  it  realism  at  all?  Is 
it  a  faithful  presentment 
in  bronze  of  the  real 
Lincoln?  That  question 
is  still  fairly  capable  of 
settlement.  There  are 
entirely  credible  and 
competent  witnesses  now 
living  who  knew  Lincoln 
in  the  flesh  and  remem¬ 
ber  perfectly  well  how 
lie  looked  —  no  difficult 
thing,  for  ‘Old  Abe'  was 
a  striking  figure  that, 
once  seen,  was  never 
forgotten. 

“We  have  tried  this 
test,  by  submitting  to 
some  who  knew  Lincoln 
in  life  the  appalling  pho¬ 
tographic  cut  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  perpetuate  for 
Cincinnatians  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Lincoln.  The 
consensus  of  usually  in¬ 
dignant  testimony  is  that 
it  is  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  unlike  Lincoln 
as  they  knew  him. 

“The  Sculptor  seems  to 
have  evolved  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness,  tho’ 
he  states  that  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  con¬ 
templating  a  man  he  met  in  Louisville,  who  was  six  feet 
four  and  one-half  inches  tall,  who  was  born  not  far  from 
Lincoln’s  birthplace,  and  who  had  been  splitting  rails  all 
his  life. 

“The  finished  artistic  result  of  these  processes  is  one  that, 
so  far  as  our  own  inquiries  go,  is  calculated  to  stir  to  wrath 
and  resentment  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  life  and 
must  be  admitted  to  be  competent  witnesses  as  to  his 
personal  appearance. 

“It  is  perfectly  possible  to  combine  good  art  with  a 
respectable  degree  of  verisimilitude  in  these  productions. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  statues  of  Lincoln,  a  decent  respect 
for  the  memory  of  ‘Old  Abe’  seems  to  require  that  they 
resemble  him,  and  are  not  freaks  of  fancy  that  with  a  few 
alterations  might  do  duty  as  figures  of  ichabod  Crane,  or 
Dominie  Sampson,  or  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  his  penitential 
pillar.” 


It  is  an  axiom  that  when  a  man  sets  up  a  pub¬ 
lic  work  of  art  in  a  public  place,  it  becomes  a 
candidate  for  public  approval  or  condemnation.  We 
are  sorry  we  can  not  approve  this  statue  of  Lincoln 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  that  we  must  agree  with  the 
verdict  expressed  above  by  the  Milivaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  verdict 
expresses  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  artists 
and  laymen  here  who  have  seen  the  statue. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  December 
18th,  1916,  defending  his  work,  Mr.  Barnard  said: 

“An  imaginary  Lin¬ 
coln  is  an  insult  to 
the  American  public, 
a  thwarting  of 
Democracy,  no  imi¬ 
tation  tool  of  any 
artist’s  conception, 
but  the  tool  God  and 
Lincoln  made  —  Lin¬ 
coln’s  own  self  must 
be  shown.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is:  Has 
Mr.  Barnard  shown 
Lincoln’s  own  self? 
We  will  let  the  public 
judge  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  we  here 
furnish. 

Because  Lincoln 
was  born  in  a  log- 
cabin,  split  rails,  built 
and  pushed  a  flat- 
boat,  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  conformed 
to  the  indifference  to 
dress  which  inevita¬ 
bly  was  forced  upon 
the  pioneers  in  every 
frontier  region  by  the 
hardness  of  their  life, 
he  has  been  so  often 
represented  as  a 
“slouch,”  as  a  “hobo- 
democrat”  and  as  a 
despiser  of  elegant 
social  forms,  that  it 
has  found  general 
credence  among  the 
unthinking  —  to  the 
detriment  of  our 
country,  because  in 
this  the  autocratic  reactionary  forces  of  Europe 
have  found  one  of  their  strongest  points  in  their 
endeavor  to  show  to  what  vulgarity  our  “slouch 
democracy”  will  reduce  elegant  Europe — if  they 
go  any  further  in  the  direction  of  democracy.  But 
this  “slouchiness”  of  Lincoln  is  an  absurd  myth 
and  a  calumny,  as  we  will  prove. 

We  have  many  photographs  to  show  that  Lincoln 
always  dressed  in  the  best  clothes  his  money  could 
buy,  whenever  he  could  do  so.  He  was  even  human¬ 
ly  vain,  as  every  wise  man  is.  We  have  the  fullest 
record  of  this,  for  no  president  was  ever  more 
photographed,  and  he  always  had  on  his  best 
clothes  whenever  he,  deliberately,  sat  for  his  photo- 


Fig.  1 — Photograph  of  Lixcor.x 


Taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  please  a  companion,  during 
an  after-dinner  walk,  showing  him  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion  of  the  time,  showing  that  he  was  not  a  slouch. 
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Fig 


— Photograph  Taken  in 


1861 


Also  Showing  that  Lincoln  was  plain  but  not  ugly;  simple  but  not  common  and  that  he  was 
caretul  in  his  dress  whenever  he  appeared  in  public. 
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graph.  This  dressing  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
for  public  occasions  proves,  as  well  as  does  his 
political  philosophy,  that  Lincoln  was  fully  aware 
of  the  absolute  importance  of  elegant  social  forms — 
if  this  nation  is  to  realize  its  highest  destiny. 

That  he  was  sometimes  careless  in  his  dress  is 
true,  but  only  in  off-moments,  when  he  was  sweat¬ 
ing  for  the  nation.  But  so  were  Grant,  Sherman 
and  Sheridan,  not  to  speak  of  the  imperial  Napoleon 
and  the  aristocratic  Washington — in  war  times. 
The  Civil  War  was  no  time  for  playing  the  role 
of  Beau  Brummel.  Bloody  business  was  the  topic 
of  the  hour.  But  in  spite  of  the  grimy  work  of 
the  day,  Lincoln  was  always  reasonably  well 
dressed,  above  all  when  he  deliberately  appeared 
in  public. 

This  is  proved  by  a  photograph,  Fig.  1,  a  mis¬ 
erable  photo  taken  to  please  a  companion  who  asked 
him,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  during  a  walk 
after  dinner  when  before  a  cheap  photographer’s 
shop,  to  sit  for  a  likeness  to  serve  as  a  souvenir. 
He  did  not  even  take  time  to  comb  his  hair  and  he 
wears  a  quizzical  kind  of  a  look,  showing  that  he 
regarded  it  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  This  was 
in  1854  when  he  was  forty-five  and  scarcely 
thinking  of  the  presidency.  But  notice  the  silk 
vest  and  velvet  collar  on  the  broadcloth  coat,  and 
note  the  carefully  tied  necktie.  This  was  the  most 
fashionable  thing  in  1854,  seven  years  before  he 
became  president. 

Now  see  Fig.  3.  Notice  the  same  care  in  dress. 
This  photo  dates  from  1860,  taken  the  day  after 
he  made  his  Cooper  Institute  Speech  in  New  York, 
one  that  has  been  called  the  “President-making 
photograph.”  Here  he  deliberately  posed  for  his 
photo;  and  see  with  what  care  his  hair  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  how  dignified,  even  handsome,  he 
looks ! 

Then  see  Fig.  2,  taken  in  1861.  Note  the  velvet 
vest,  the  fine  broadcloth  of  the  coat  and  the  im¬ 
maculate  shirt  front,  collar  and  tie. 

Finally  see  Fig.  4.  Note  his  “elegant”  boots. 
Many  more  photographs  could  be  shown  to  prove 
that  he  was  up  to  date  in  dress  at  all  times — when 
circumstances  allowed  it. 

Here  then  we  have  proved  that  it  is  a  calumny 
silly  beyond  measure  to  represent  Lincoln  as  in¬ 
different  to  the  proprieties  and  a  despiser  of  good 
form  and  refinement  in  clothing. 


Now  notice  the  slouchiness  of  the  dress  on  Mr. 
Barnard’s  statue.  (Figs.  10,  11  and  12.)  But  note 
especially  the  deliberate  pushing  of  the  coat  collar 
under  the  disarranged  shirt  collar,  making  the 
latter  stick  out  like  an  owl’s  ear,  and  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  occasional  disarrangement  of  his  collar, 
which  was  almost  inevitable  considering  the  pecu¬ 
liar  collar  then  in  fashion.  Was  this  deliberately 
so  composed  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  order  to  accentuate 
the  reputation  of  Lincoln  for  slouchiness  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  “shirt-sleeve”  and  “hobo”  democracy?  If 
so,  it  is  a  libel  on  Lincoln.  At  any  rate,  it  attracts 
the  eye  so  much  that  it  sidetracks  the  attention 
away  from  the  head,  which  is  the  one  important 
thing  in  any  portrait-statue.  And  this  is  a  capital 
fault  in  any  conception  and  composition  of  a  por¬ 
trait-statue  of  a  president  who,  like  Lincoln,  had 
risen  to  be  a  majestic  national  hero. 


Let  Americans  remember  that  Lincoln  was  an 
artist — one  of  the  world’s  greatest.  Witness  his 
Gettysburg  address,  so  beautiful,  poetic  and  soul- 
emotioning  that  it  has  become  the  nation’s  political 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  will  inspire  our  people 
for  all  time  to  move  on  towards  higher  levels  of 
thought  and  feeling.  And,  since  every  truly  great 
artist  loves  beauty,  order  and  distinction  of  form, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  Lincoln  loved  them  also 
and  that  deep  down  he  hated  ugliness,  disorder  and 
vulgarity  whether  in  word,  deed  or  dress. 

The  question  now  is,  should  Lincoln  be  thus  shown 
as  a  slouch?  This  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and 
important  questions  for  the  American  people  to  an¬ 
swer.  For  there  lurks  danger  to  our  democracy  in 
setting  up  a  statue  of  Lincoln  as  a  symbol  of  a 
slouch- democracy  in  a  public  square.  We  will  let 
the  public  reflect  over  this  question,  and  give  its 
answer. 


Another  myth  is  the  libel  that  Lincoln  was  an 
ugly  man.  In  reality  he  had  one  of  the  grandest 
faces  ever  modelled  by  a  benign  providence. 

Whether  we  take  him  as  he  appeared  in  1860  (see 
Fig.  3,  page  214)  without  a  beard,  or  as  he  appeared 
before  his  assassination  in  1865  (see  page  210)  he 
had  a  grand  face.  Let  the  reader  study  this  face  and 
read  the  story  told  there.  Also  study  the  life  mask 
— Figs.  6  and  7. 

That  he  was  not  an  Adonis,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  matinee-idol  face  of  his  assassin,  the  actor 
Booth,  is  true.  But  he  had  a  man’s  face.  There¬ 
fore  to  say  he  was  ugly  is  stupid  beyond  measure. 
He  was  a  plain  man — not  ugly;  simple,  not  common; 
rugged,  not  a  “rough-neck.” 

The  Literary  Digest  of  February  10th,  1917,  pub¬ 
lished  a  reproduction  of  a  photo  of  Lincoln  standing 
(see  Fig.  8).  This  shows: 

First.  That  his  general  proportions  were  as  per¬ 
fect  as  those  of  any  man,  even  though  he  was  six 
feet  four  inches  tall.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
seated  photos — Figs.  4  and  5. 

Second.  That  he  had  considerable  grace. 

Third.  That  his  shoulders  were  broad  and  square 
and  not  sloping. 

Fourth.  That  he  had  a  neck  of  normal  length 
and  thickness.  All  the  best  American  sculptors 
have  hitherto  represented  him  thus  (see  Saint- 
Gaudens’s  standing  statue,  page  219,  and  Weinman’s 
seated  statue — Fig.  13).  Sculptors  Ball,  Bissell, 
French  and  Niehaus  also  represent  him  thus. 

Fifth.  All  the  photographs  and  statues  we  show 
indicate  that  he  had  hands  and  feet  which,  if  any¬ 
thing,  were  small  for  so  large  a  man. 

Now  look  at  Barnard’s  Lincoln — Figs.  9,  10, 
11  and  12,  which  show  the  statue  from  all  sides. 
Note: 

First.  The  false  proportions  throughout  the 
statue. 

Second.  The  narrow,  sloping,  consumptive 
shoulders. 

Third.  The  absolute  lack  of  grace. 

Fourth.  Now  notice,  in  Fig.  9,  the  enormously 
long,  scrawny  neck  giving  the  effect  of  the  head  of 
an  anaconda  struggling  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  expression  of  sourness 
and  a  cadaverous  accentuation  of  Lincoln’s  lack  of 
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Fig.  3 — "Tin:  President-Making  Photograph” 


Made  the  morning  after  delivering  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  in  New  York. 
This  also  shows  that,  if  anything,  Lincoln  was  a  handsome  man,  at 
least  far  from  being  ugly. 


flesh  in  the  face.  This  is  utterly  untrue  to  the  life 
masks,  Figs.  6  and  7,  which  already  accentuated  his 
leanness,  because  all  human  flesh  shrinks  under 
pressure  when  cast  in  plaster.  And  that  he  was 
not  so  cadaverous  is  proven  by  the  photographs  1, 
2,  3  and  4. 

Fifth.  Note  the  enormous  and  utterly  untrue 
hands  on  Mr.  Barnard’s  statue,  Fig.  10,  etc.  One 
would  say  that  the  statue  was  intended  only  to  show 
posterity  what  abnormal  hands  Lincoln  had  when  in 
reality  his  hands  were  in  proportion  to  his  frame. 
They  draw  the  attention  so  insistently  in  this  statue 
that  the  head  becomes  of  secondary  importance,  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  all  sane  sculp¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  “deformation  of  the 
form,”  of  the  social  danger  of  which  we  spoke  in 
our  February  number.  Notice  also  in  this  photo¬ 
graph  the  needless  accentuation  of  the  “adam’s- 
apple”  on  the  neck,  more  prominent  than  the  nose 
or  chin,  and  also  taking  the  attention  away  from 
the  face — which  should  not  be. 


Now  let  us  study  carefully  the 
feet  of  Lincoln  in  the  portraits 
-  Figs.  4  and  5.  Notice  that, 
if  there  is  any  disproportion  at 
all,  it  is,  we  repeat,  on  the  side 
of  smallness  of  feet.  Then  notice 
how  slender  his  foot  is,  how 
actually  “genteel”  [forgive  the 
word]  and  encased  in  a  well-fitting 
boot. 

Txhen  look  at  the  deformed  feet 
of  the  statue  shown  in  Figs.  9, 
10,  11  and  12.  No  human  being, 
except  one  born  a  degenerate, 
ever  had  such  feet.  To  put  such 
feet  on  the  statue  of  any  president 
of  this  country,  above  all  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  aesthetic  aberration.  And 
there  can  be  no  excuse  such  as 
“the  camera  lied.”  It  stood  far 
enough  away  to  give  a  correct 
report  of  the  statue  and  its  de¬ 
formities.  We  know,  for  we  saw 
the  statue  and  pondered  over  it. 
Besides  they  have  been  copy¬ 
righted  and  released  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard.  We  will  waive  discussing 
the  ugliness  of  every  fold  in  the 
trousers  which  look  more  like  two 
legless  stove-pipes  than  human 
legs  draped  in  cloth,  and  will  pass 
on  to  the  general  conception  of 
the  statue  (see  Figs.  10,  11  and 
12). 

The  figure  stands  there  with 
hands  pressing  the  stomach,  with 
a  lugubrious  expression  on  the 
face  with  only  half-opened  eyes 
(see  Fig.  10),  a  mournful  mouth 
(see  Figs.  9  and  11)  giving  the 
impression  of  a  man  saying: 
“Friend,  for  pity’s  sake,  relieve 
me  of  my  pain  —  I  have  the 
colic !” 

The  plaster  mask  of  Lincoln’s 
face  (see  Figs.  6  and  7)  was  made 
by  the  sculptor,  Leonard  Volk  of 
Chicago,  from  life — not  after  death,  which  then 
usually  distorts  the  face.  Therefore,  though  it 
somewhat  accentuated  the  leanness  in  the  face  of 
Lincoln,  it  is  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Lincoln  taken  about  the  same  time  as  to 
make  it  the  truest  record  of  his  features  that  we 
have,  and  one  of  the  most  precious  of  national  relics. 
When  we  now  compare  this  mask  with  the  face  of 
Mr.  Barnard’s  statue,  we  find  that  the  face  on  the 
statue  is  not  even  a  good  physical  likeness  of  Lincoln 
from  the  standpoint  of  presenting  “Lincoln’s  own 
self”  as  Mr.  Barnard  asserts. 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  face  on 
the  statue  represents  Lincoln  as  if  he  had  been  a 
melancholy,  distrust-inspiring  weakling,  which  is 
utterly  untrue.  No  man’s  face  ever  roused  confi¬ 
dence  more  than  the  face  of  Lincoln.  That  is  why 
he  became  President.  Nor  was  he  melancholy  by 
nature.  No  national  hero  in  history  was  so  full  of 
a  sense  of  humor  as  Lincoln.  He  always  saw  the 
funny  side  of  things,  and  most  do  have  a  funny 
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side.  Besides,  his  physical  courage  and  moral 
courage  were  so  great  that  he  was  the  most  serene 
man  in  the  country  during  the  Civil  War.  With 
Washington  and  Napoleon,  Grant  and  Joffre  he  also 
proved  the  truth  of  the  golden  remark  of  Emerson : 
“A  serene  face  is  success  enough  in  life  and  the  end 
of  Nature  attained.” 

It  was  the  Olympian  serenity  of  a  fearless  soul. 
It  was  this,  which  in  the  howling  storm,  when  even 
his  friends  of  the  North,  stricken  with  trepidation, 
“rocked  the  boat”  and  even  assailed  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  quell  the  storm.  It  is  this  serenity 
which  invested  him  with  that  hypnotic  power  that 
conquered  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  enabled 
him  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  in  his  own  way,  and 
finally  to  lead  the  nation  through  doubt  and  fear 
to  victory! 

So  we  see  that  nothing  about  this  statue  is  true — 
neither  the  face  nor  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  feet, 
drapery  or  character — neither  body  nor  soul.  Not 
being  true,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  right  in  say¬ 
ing:  “The  sculptor  seems  to  have  evolved  his  con¬ 
ception  of  Lincoln  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness.” 

In  his  Address  on  April  29th, 
in  the  shadow  of  Washington’s 
tomb,  M.  Viviani  of  the  French 
Commission  said :  “When  we 
contemplate  in  the  distant  past 
the  luminous  presence  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  nearer  times  the  ma¬ 
jestic  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  we  respectfully  salute  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson,  the  worthy  heir  of 
these  great  memories,  we  at  once 
measure  the  vast  career  of  the 
American  people.”  This  shows 
to  what  extent  the  intellectual 
world  has  invested  the  figure  of 
Lincoln  with  majesty.  Does  Mr. 

Barnard’s  statue  express  that 
majesty?  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  it  here 
that  it  does  not,  and  that  it  is 
a  melancholy  mistake  in  bronze. 

Mr.  Barnard's  idea  of  rep¬ 
resenting  Lincoln  as  the  “Dem¬ 
ocrat”  was  from  the  start 
impossible — because  it  is  an 
abstraction,  one  that  can  not  be 
expressed  in  sculpture  even  as 
was  Rodin’s  idea  of  expressing 
the  entire  “Comedie  Humaine” 
of  Balzac  which  his  friend  Henri 
Rochefort  told  him  was  foolish. 

Mr.  Barnard  says  that  in  his 
profound  travail  to  show  “Lin¬ 
coln’s  own  self”  he  wandered  far 
and  drifted  to  Kentucky  and, 
near  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
found  an  old  rail-splitter  of  the 
height  of  Lincoln  and  used  him 
as  a  model  to  make  this  statue. 

Well,  every  rail-splitter  is  not  a 
Lincoln.  There  may  be  millions 
of  rail-splitters,  even  of  Lincoln’s 
height,  without  having  among 
them  a  man  of  such  perfect  pro¬ 
portions  as  were  those  of  Lincoln. 


Lincoln’s  fine  soul  shaped  his  fine  figure,  grand  head, 
and  even  the  elegant  small  feet,  which  the  photo¬ 
graphs  show.  No  other,  no  common  man — above  all  a 
life-long  rail-splitter — could  serve  as  a  model  of  Lin¬ 
coln  without  being  idealized  in  harmony  with  the  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  then  the  statue  would  not  be  literally 
true,  and  being  not  true  would  not  be  the  “Lincoln’s 
own  self”  which  Mr.  Barnard  says  he  sought  to  render. 

It  would  have  been  far  wiser  if  Mr.  Barnard  had 
done  as  the  rest  of  American  sculptors  did — followed 
the  photographs  of  Lincoln  and  not  the  gnarled, 
badly  proportioned  Kentucky  rail-splitter.  Had  he 
done  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
a  “deformation  of  the  form.” 


How  history  repeats  itself!  When  Bandinelli’s 
marble  group  of  “Hercules  and  Cacus”  was  unveiled 
at  Florence  in  1534  there  was  a  real  riot.  The  figure 
had  muscles  so  exaggerated  that  Michelangelo  ridi¬ 
culed  it  by  saying:  “The  body  of  Hercules  resembles 
a  sack  of  pineapples.”  Many  others  condemned  it 


Fig.  4 — Photograph  Taken  About  18(55 

Showing  that  Lincoln  had  really  small  hands  and  feet  for  a  man  of  his  size  and 
that  his  feet  were  slender  and  elegant  and  not  clumsy. 
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severely.  So  that  several 
arrests  had  to  be  made 
by  Alessandro  de  Medici, 
whose  family  paid  for 
the  group  and  who  was 
the  protector  and  patron 
of  Bandinelli.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accounts  the 
latter  had  the  “swelled 
head” —  an  insufferable 
insolence.  He  was  a 
poseur  and  held  aloof 
from  and  was  hated  by 
all  the  artists  of  his  time, 
and  for  sound  reasons. 
This,  in  many  respects 
absurd,  group  is  still  in 
place  in  front  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  as  a  curio 
of  a  Bandinelli  trying 
to  surpass  not  only  a 
Michelangelo  but  the 
Greeks — in  force  of  ex¬ 
pression  !  But  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  sculptor  never 
survived  this  first  ex¬ 
ample  in  history  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  “deformation  of 
the  form.” 

When  Rodin  also  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  system  of  the 
deformation  of  the  form 
in  his  statue  of  Balzac 
he  had  the  common-sense 
to  show  it  in  the  plaster 
in  the  Salon  of  Paris 
of  1898,  where  is  was 
promptly  howled  down. 
Such  a  commotion  was 
raised  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  taken  away 


Fig.  5— Another  Photograph 


Showing  that  the  proportions  of  Lincoln  were  elegant, 
also  showing  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  small 
for  a  man  of  his  size. 


from  him,  even  though 
he  also  had  gone  through 
a  long  labor  trying  to 
engender  a  real  “new 
thing”  in  a  public  statue. 
He  had  lost  his  way  in  a 
jungle  of  esoteric,  cryptic 
reasoning  about  beauty, 
“deformation  of  the 
form,”  etc.  And  his  rep¬ 
utation  also  began  to  de¬ 
cline  from  the  day  he 
exhibited  that  statue  and 
failed  to  confess — by 
smashing  it — that  is  was 
an  aberration. 

We  believe  the  best 
friends  of  Mr.  Barnard 
are  those  who  give  him 
warning  that  a  like  fate 
awaits  him,  unless  he 
confesses  that  he  went 
off  at  a  tangent  under 
the  pressure  of  a  desire 
to  be  more  original  than 
any  other  American 
sculptor  ever  sought  to 
be,  and  in  his  eagerness 
overshot  the  mark  and 
made  a  grave  mistake. 
He  will  show  wisdom  as 
well  as  business  sense  by 
taking  his  statue  down 
and  making  a  new  one. 


We  have  said  before: 
A  public  monument  is  a 
public  avenue  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  public  of 
public  thought  and  feel- 


Fig.  6 — Plaster  Mask  Fig.  7 — Profile  of  Life  Mask 

Taken  not  after  death  but  from  life,  which,  although  accentuating  the  leanness  of  Lincoln’s  face,  yet  shows  that 

he  had  a  grand  face,  full  of  serenity. 
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ing.  There  should  be  nothing  private  about  it.  A 
sculptor  should  serve  his  country  as  the  President 
serves  it — express  the  national  thought  and  feeling 
and  only  in  forms  that  please,  not  him,  but  the 
public.  If  he  is  chosen  for  that  purpose  because 
of  any  skill  he  manifested  in  his  private  work, 
before  he  is  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  ex¬ 
alted  commission 
to  act  as  the  poet¬ 
ic  spokesman  of 
the  nation,  he 
should  subordi¬ 
nate  his  private 
whims  and  ca¬ 
prices  as  to  novel¬ 
ty  of  style  and 
form  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  inevitable 
demand  of  the 
public  for  endur¬ 
ing  truth  of  form, 
and  a  spirit  at 
once  true  and 
lofty. 

In  other  words, 
he  should  not  de¬ 
form  the  form  for 
the  sake  of  an 
egotistical  parade 
of  an  absurd  pre¬ 
tence  to  original¬ 
ity.  If  he  wishes 
at  all  hazards  to 
prove  that  he  is 
“an  original  ge¬ 
nius,”  let  him  do 
it  in  his  private 
work,  not  in  a 
public  monument. 

If  he  accepts  the 
commission  t  o 
make  a  monument 
for  the  public,  let 
him  show  his 
originality  in  his 
composition,  but 
not  in  giving  us 
deformed  feet  and 
hands  and  heads. 

Let  him  remem¬ 
ber  that  what  the 
public  needs  i  s 
not  esoteric  rho- 
domontades  i  n 
bronze,  ugly  as 
sin,  but  common-sense  beauty.  This  can  be  done 
and  yet  express  the  character  of  any  national  hero, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  the  sculptor’s  own  artistic 
“temperament,”  as  a  number  of  our  sculptors  has 
done.  Thus  he  will  furnish  the  public  with  a  mirror 
in  which  it  can  contemplate  itself  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

We  have  to-day  some  truly  great  sculptors  in 
America — but  they  do  not  run  after  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  a  Rodin  or  a  Bandinelli.  We  know  one 
sculptor  who  made  a  statue  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  made  four  different  models,  put 
them  in  a  row  in  his  studio  and  then  invited 
about  twenty-five  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and 


Courtesy  of  the  Literary  Digest 

Fig.  8. — From  a  Photograph  of 
Lincoln 

Showing  the  squareness  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  also  the  elegance  of  his 
proportions  and  that  he  had  a 
certain  amount  of  grace,  also  show¬ 
ing  that  his  hands  and  feet  were 
not  large  for  his  size. 


laymen  to  his  studio  to  vote  for  the  best  one.  Almost 
unanimously  these  chose  the  one  he  himself  had 
chosen.  The  result  was  a  statue  pleasing  to  the 
government  and  the  public. 

Saint-Gaudens,  a  truly  great  sculptor,  had  the 
courage  to  destroy  one  finished  model  for  his  “Shaw” 
monument  for  Boston  and  make  another  twice  the 
size,  and  worked  on  this  problem  for  twelve  years, 
sparing  neither  time,  energy  nor  money.  He  did 
not  have  a  “swelled  head”  like  Bandinelli,  but  with 
trembling  respect  for  public  opinion,  called  in  his 
artist  friends  for  helpful  criticisms  before  casting 
his  model  in  bronze,  and  then  acted  upon  them. 

Thus  he  finally 
gave  the  American 
people  a  master¬ 
piece  that  will  en- 
dure  across  the 
ages,  and  for  which 
they  will  more  and 
more  take  him  to 
their  hearts. 

The  same  is  true 
of  his  statue  of 
'Lincoln  (see  page 
219).  Before  cast¬ 
ing  his  clay  model 
in  plaster  Saint- 
Gaudens  called  in 
his  friends  and  fel¬ 
low  artists,  even 
his  r  i  v  al  s  ,  and 
asked  them  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  and  acted  on 
many  of  them.  The 
result  was  a  mas¬ 
terly  statue  of  Lin¬ 
coln. 

We  know  that  a 
large  number  of 
sculptors  and  mural 
decorators,  in  this 
age  of  “individual¬ 
ism”  are  1’outrance, 
will  not  like  our 
contention  that, 
after  all,  they  are 
mere  tools  which 
the  public  must  use 
for  the  expression 
of  public  thought 
and  feeling,  and 
that  they  insist 
Copyright  by  G.  G.  Barnard  Upon  the  right  of 

treating  a  public 
monument  as  “a 
private  snap”  and 
in  any  way  that 
suits  them  best. 
But  they  must 
learn  to  distinguish 


Fig.  9 — Three-Quarter  View  of 
Mr.  Barnard’s  Statue 
Showing  stooped  shoulders,  very 
long  neck,  enormous  hands,  gigan¬ 
tic  feet  and  a  lugubrious  face, 
untrue  to  Lincoln. 


between  their  own  private  work  and  public  work. 
No  artist  should  allow  himself  to  be  constrained  in 
his  private  work.  That  is  the  avenue  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  self.  He  can  hold  it  sacret  if  he 
wishes.  And  he  must  not  wince  when  the  public 
rejects  even  his  private  works.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  public  monument  in  which  the  public  looks 


STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  BY  SAINT-GAUDENS 

Showing  his  squareness  of  shoulders,  also  correctness  of  proportions  and  a  reasonable  observance  of  elegance  in  dress. 
The  most  true,  because  the  most  majestic,  statue  so  far  made  of  Lincoln. 

From  an  unpublished  photograph  from  the  clay  model,  showing  the  sculptor  on  the  left  of  the  picture. 


(See  page 
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forward  to  seeing  its  thought  and  feeling  expressed 
in  the  loftiest  forms  possible,  his  first  duty  is  to 
study  the  shortest  way  of  permanently  stirring  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  public  if  he  wishes  his  work 
to  endure  and  to  win  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellowmen,  instead  of  having  his  work  condemned 
and  remaining  an  eye-sore  in  bronze  on  a  public 
square. 

We  trust  that  the  facts  at  least  which  we  have 
laid  before  our  readers  will  help  to  destroy  once  for 
all  the  two  libels  on  Lincoln:  i.  e.,  that  he  was  an 
ugly  man  and  that  he  was  a  slouch;  our  main  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  aid  other  public  forces  in  their  effort 
to  take  him  out  of  the  class  of  hobo-democrats, — 
into  which  he  has  been  pushed  by  the  demagogic 
mob-ocrats, — who  imagine  that  slouch-democracy  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  the  last  expression 
of  what  democracy  should  mean. 

Lincoln  loathed  these  political  parasites  beyond 
measure. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  fine  style,  the  beautiful 
artistry  in  Lincoln’s  speeches,  public  papers  and 
even  in  his  letters  to  see  that  he  had  the  fine  soul 
of  a  great  artist.  And  all  great  artists,  by  instinct, 
love  order,  elegance  and  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  help  to  place  Lincoln  where 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  placed — in  that  class  of 
male  democrats  who  know,  as  Elihu  Root  has  finely 
said,  that:  “Democracy  means  organized  self-con¬ 
trol,”  under  which,  when  it  is  finally  achieved,  a 
virile  beauty  in  all  things  will  become  the  main 
object  of  society,  in  this  life,  and  all  ugliness  will 
be  banned. 

It  is  profoundly  important  that  the  American 
people  should  fight  every  tendency  to  debase  or  dis¬ 
credit  democracy,  be  it  by  word  or  deed  or  any 
kind  of  art.  Therefore,  any  poem  or  painting  or 
statue  which,  in  an  effort  to  symbolize  democracy, 
decks  out  the  symbol  in  slouchiness  and  makes  it 
stand,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
hobo-ism  rather  than  for  elegance  of  social  form — 
to  which  every  real  democrat  does  aspire — should  be 
frowned  upon  by  every  section  of  the  American  press 
which  aims  to  lead  the  people  to  a  higher  conception 
of  society  than  has  as  yet  obtained  in  this  land  of 
ours.  Because  the  powerful  as  well  as  the  creative 
minds  of  the  country  aspire  to  something  more  than 
“radicalism  in  rags” ;  and,  if  they  are  forced  by  the 


Fig.  13 — From  the  Statue  of  Lixcolx  by  Weixmax 
Also  showing  that  Lincoln  had  square  shoulders,  etc. 


hobo-minded  to  choose  between  a  democracy  smack¬ 
ing  of  the  ugliness  of  the  barnyard  and  an  autoc¬ 
racy  offering  something  more  ideal  and  beautiful 
they  will  slowly,  but  most  certainly,  drift  towards 
the  latter.  This  is  because  the  cosmic  urge  through¬ 
out  nature  is  towards  the  beautiful,  and  throughout 
all  the  oscillations  of  time,  men  have  always  come 
back  to  that  supreme  pursuit  of  nature — the  creation 
of  the  beautiful.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  Mr. 
Barnard’s  statue  is  a  mistake  in  bronze. 

Lincoln,  more  than  any  man  in  history  has  proven 
the  truth  of  the  maxim:  “No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet.”  We  will  be  content  if  we  have  helped  to 
prove  that,  as  a  man  and  as  a  national  hero,  he  was 
not  hobo-esque  but — majestic. 


TAINTED  BY  W.  R.  LEIGH 
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THE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS  ’ 

By  W.  R.  Leigh 

( See  page  222) 


PASSING  by  an  art  gallery  window  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  we  noticed  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  representing  an  old  Indian  plowing  up  a 
field  at  sunset,  one  that  seemed  never  before  to 
have  been  plowed.  The  distant  sky  is  rosy  with  the 
setting  sun;  so  is  the  pathetic  face  of  the  old 
Indian — who  stops  to  look  at  the  dry  skull  of  a 
buffalo  while  in  his  imagination  he  seems  to  visual¬ 
ize  in  the  clouds  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  his 
companions  of  yore,  chasing  the  buffalo  in  the 
golden  days  of  the  past,  now  never  again  to  return. 

We  at  once  saw  here  an  example  of  what  we  mean 
by  beauty  and  poetry  plus  originality  in  art,  and 
decided  to  publish  an  illustration  of  it  and  to  ask 
Mr.  Leigh  for  his  point  of  view,  which  is  as 
follows: 

“The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds”  was  suggested  bv  the 
sight  of  an  old  Sioux  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South 
Dakota,  who  had  been  plowing,  and  stood  resting  with  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes  as  the  sun  went  down.  It  seemed 
to  me  plain  to  read  what  the  old  man  was  thinking  about; 
my  imagination  instantly  supplied  the  bison  skull  and  the 
silhouette  in  the  clouds.  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  his 
youth  and  also  of  his  approaching  end,  and  of  the  Indian 
heaven — the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  He  was  very  old, 
with  a  manelike  mass  of  almost  white  hair.  He  was  a  big 
man,  powerful  and  active  in  his  youth,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  skilful  hunter  of  the  bison  as  a  young  brave.  But 
the  great  herds  are  no  more  and  the  great  plains  are  cut 
up  with  fences;  the  gallant  little  ponies  degraded  to 
plow-plugs  and  the  proud  warrior  a  spiritless  drudge.  Will 
his  race  ever  be  able  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
white  man?  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  could.  Sustained 
physical  effort  in  the  prosaic  pursuits  of  peace  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  Indian  imagination;  his  eyes  are  turned  upon 
the  past;  he  says  the  white  man  has  robbed  him  of  his 
country,  and  no  explanation  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
can  overcome  his  fixed  sense  of  injury  and  his  deep-rooted 
hostility.  No,  as  I  have  studied  the  Sioux,  I  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  tribe  at  least  is  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  disappearance;  the  evening  of  the  race  is  at  hand, 
their  sun  is  going  down,  slowly  but  surely,  and  gradual 
obliteration  will  be  their  lot. 

Here  is  a  work  that  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
classicism  of  Ingres,  Delaroche  and  David  as  it  is 
from  the  renaissance  of  Leonardo,  Raphael  and 


Titian.  It  is  even  further  removed  from  the  inept 
“modernism”  of  the  anarchistic  perverts  who  now 
affront  us  with  such  hollow  and  fraudulent  shib¬ 
boleths  as  “vital  art,”  “an  artist  must  be  of  his 
epoch,”  “liberty  in  art,”  etc.  It  is  a  truly  Modern 
work — not  modernistic — one  made  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  the  form  of  the  Greek  and  Renaissance  art,  that 
is  to  say:  beauty  should  come  before  poetry  and 
poetry  before  originality  in  art.  There  is  beauty  of 
color,  beauty  of  spirit  and  beauty  of  poetry;  there 
is  great  emotion — stirring  pathos,  and  there  is  strict 
originality  as  to  conception  and  composition,  even 
though  the  idea  of  the  imaginary  buffalo  hunt  in 
the  clouds  in  the  picture  does  hark  back  to  the 
imaginary  army  in  Detaille’s  “The  Bivouac.” 

It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  made  still 
more  beautiful  and  the  “technique”  might  be  still 
more  clever.  But  why  cavil?  It  is  already  very 
beautiful  and  the  technique  is  already  very  clever 
and  adequate  for  the  expression  of  the  subject; 
moreover  it  is  truly  modern,  free  from  influences 
of  all  schools  and  true  to  Mr.  Leigh’s  own  feelings 
and  temperament,  which  he  seems  to  have  followed 
as  frankly  as  a  child.  And  so  it  should  be. 

The  great  sculptor  Mercie  once  told  one  of  his 
American  pupils:  “We  must  product  art  like 
children,  like  sublime  children  if  you  will,  but  still 
like  children.”  And  Jesus  said  “Unless  ye  become 
like  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.”  Such  art  is  what  we  stand  for — not  a 
return  to  the  lorms  of  the  past,  which  is  evidently 
impossible — but  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
art  of  the  past  which  achieved  first  beauty  and 
then  poetry,  and  only  then  sought  for  originality. 

It  is  certain  that  when  a  man  has  a  fine  soul,  is 
not  a  “roughneck”  vulgarian,  can  think  straight 
and  draw,  and  has  a  sense  of  what  is  a  beautiful 
color-composition,  he  will  come  near  to  produce  a 
beautiful,  poetic  and  strictly  original  work,  if  he  is 
sincere,  imitates  no  master  or  school  and  in  utmost 
simplicity  strives  to  captivate,  not  a  few  dilettante 
cranks,  but  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  public,  by  deeply  stirring  their  emotions. 
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'  DEBASING  THE  POETIC  COINAGE" 

PAPsT  II 

THE  "NEW  MOVEMENT"  IN  AMERICA 

By  Alice  Williams  Brotherton 


RECENT  American  poetry  is  a  Pegasus  of  the 
mustang  breed.  It  is  just  now  occupied  in 
rearing,  bucking  and  bounding,  while  it 
awaits  some  bronco-buster  of  a  Bellerophon  under 
whose  firm  hand  it  may  leave  caracoling  and  spread 
the  pinions  not  yet  unfurled,  to  set  off  along  the 
Milky  Way  in  a  range  of  fresh  new  paces. 

The  newest  school  in  America  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Whitman  as  to  form  and  of  the  French  symbolists 
as  to  matter.  There  is  realistic  detail  in  plenty,  a 
rhythm  loose  rather  than  freer,  images  startling 
rather  than  beautiful,  liberal  splashes  of  color; 
these  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  new  Shop  of 
Poetry- While-You-Wait,  whose  stated  aim  is  “to 
say  things  not  yet  said  and  say  them  in  a  form  not 
yet  formulated.”  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
little  of  the  new  product  is  the  “spontaneous  out¬ 
flow  of  powerful  feeling”  but  rather  novelty  in 
theme  dressed  in  the  very  latest  mode.  Certainly 
among  them  are  real  lyrists  like  Sara  Tinsdale, 
melodious  troubadours  like  Lindsay,  a  singer  like 
Miss  Lowell  capable  of  molding  thoughtful  sonnets 
and  light  lyrics;  yet,  one  and  all,  they  are  attracted 
toward  the  footless  formlessness,  the  eccentric  dic¬ 
tion,  the  unrhythmic  platitudes  of  vers  libre,  the 
latest  brand  of  poetical  heresy — free  verse. 

Rhyme,  alliteration,  end-stopped  or  run-over  lines, 
consonance,  metrical  experiments,  are  merely  the 
tools  of  the  poet ;  to  be  used  at  will  only  when  needed. 
Unluckily  all  these  things  are  not  the  tools  but  the 
sole  stock  in  trade  of  the  poetasters  and  poeticules, 
who  are  capable  by  sheer  force  of  will,  without  in¬ 
spiration,  of  turning  out  machine-made  verse,  con¬ 
ventional  in  form,  correct  in  metre  but  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  informing  soul  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
instinctive  rebellion  against  such  banal  “correct¬ 
ness,”  such  conventionalized  wooden  verse  which 
gives  rise  to  the  vers-librist,  Symbolist,  Imagist. 
But  perhaps  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Followers  of  the  new  movement  are  exhorted  to 
“throw  aside  all  tradition,  logic,  ethics,  the  ex¬ 
hausted  and  monotonous  rhythms  of  the  art,”  to 
“deal  with  subjects  visually,”  fixing  an  image  of 
life  and  nature,”  “recognize  no  ethical  or  moral 
value  in  the  substance  of  a  theme,”  “surrender  to 
a  mood  or  a  dream  instead  of  being  captured  by  an 
idea  or  conviction”:  such  surrender  to  be  “produc¬ 
tive  of  an  art  full  of  spells  and  intuitions”;  and  in 
reward  “life  and  love  and  nature  will  pour  their 
golden  dreams  into  his  heart”  and  his  verse  will  be 
“full  of  fire  and  imagery  sweeping  on  the  wings  of 
his  free  rhythms.” 

This  comes  perilously  near  to  making  the  poetic 
mood  sensuous  abandonment  to  sensations  rather 


than  an  intellectual  enthusiasm  seeking  to  translate 
the  realm  of  imagination  and  spiritual  realities 
into  terms  of  the  visible  world.  Its  direct  effect  is 
apparent.  In  the  endeavor  to  be  virile  much  of 
the  new  verse  is  coarse ;  some  of  it  is  not  so  much 
free  as  libertine.  There  is  occasional  rank  phras¬ 
ing  which  puts  to  blush  the  aesthetic  school  of  the 
eighties;  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  sensations,  thrills  and  hectic  emotions.  When 
we  are  solemnly  told  that  a  particular  poem  is 
“poignant — aching!”  we  get  an  inkling  of  the  mood 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  read. 

In  its  Criticism,  often  brilliant,  always  startling, 
the  effect  achieved  is  mainly  that  of  saying  old 
things  in  a  new  way.  To  call  metre  “metric,”  to 
substitute  “cadence”  for  rhythm,  “stress”  for  ac¬ 
cent  does  not  get  us  very  far.  It  is  only  a  change 
in  nomenclature;  the  old  structural  laws  of  the  art 
remain  unchanged. 

Some  of  the  new  verse  gives  us  fresh  and  striking 
presentments  of  old  motifs,  occasionally  a  glowing 
thought,  a  gleam  of  color,  the  effect  of  a  keen  wind 
blowing  over  the  prairie,  a  strain  of  vanishing 
melody:  but  for  lack  of  artistic  shaping  in  the 
matter  of  form  these  are  rather  flitting  ghosts  than 
permanent  residents  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  When 
they  are  not  crude  schoolboy  “exercises”  they  are 
exactly  what  Professor  George  MacLean  Harper 
calls  the  thoughts  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  jour¬ 
nal  “incomplete  poems,  star-dust  of  poetry  still 
unpolarized.”  Well,  even  for  so  much  we  must 
be  grateful.  Quality  is  of  value  in  any  shape, 

Star-dust  than  earth-dust  is  rarer; 

Crushed  glass  is  still  dull,  hut  a  glint  or 

A  sparkle  will  challenge  the  sunlight 

Flung  out  from  the  diamond’s  last  splinter  .  .  . 

but  as  to  form  free  verse  is  assuredly  what  Conrad 
Aiken  calls  it  “shredded  prose,  strangled  metre”  or 
one  might  say  it  is  poetry  in  the  raw,  it  needs  to  be 
boiled  down  before  serving. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  artist  is  full  mastery 
of  the  medium — whether  words,  clay,  or  color  or 
tone, — through  which  he  is  to  interpret  his  thought 
to  others.  The  poet’s  sole  medium  is  language. 
Poetry  is  harmony,  beauty,  orderly  sequence  of 
thought;  but  ever  and  always  it  is  plastic  language 
clothing  ethereal  images  and  rhythmic  ardor  held 
within  bounds  by  the  laws  of  art.  It  should  be  a 
rule  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  attempt  free 
verse  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  art  of  poetry.  That  would 
reduce  the  output  considerably  and  the  limited 
product  might  be  of  genuine  value. 
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Apparently  the  aim  of  the  new  school  is  Beauty, 
whether  the  child  of  God  or  Devil.  To  drift  on  a 
tide  of  sheer  feeling,  to  float  on  a  sea  of  sensuous 
sound  thrilled  with  soft  sensations  through  every 
fibre  of  being,  this  is  indicated  as  the  proper  mood 
for  the  “evocation  of  verse-magic.”  The  Spirit  of 
Song  is  not  a  sexless  Vestal,  but  still  less  is  she 
Our  Lady  of  the  Poppies.  No  lotos-dreamer,  no 
lingerer  in  an  opium-paradise  of  dulled  senses  and 
stultified  will  is  the  true  Son  of  Song.  Nor  is  he 

Thought’s  slave  and  dead  to  every  natural  joy. 

But  it  behooves  him  of  all  men  to  “keep  his  soul 
well-knit,”  to  hold  fast  the  energy  of  life  as  Arnold 
says,  to 

Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light 

Above  the  howling  senses’  ebb  and  flow. 

Study  of  the  product  printed  in  its  several  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  a  number  of  exquisitely  printed  vol¬ 
umes  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  free  verse  is  a 
free-for-all,  go-as-you-please  race;  for  each  critique, 
each  preface,  each  “appreciation”  lays  down  new 
and  differing  laws  for  its  production.  The  Imag- 
ists  of  one  year  are  repudiated  by  the  next.  One 
man  is  censored  because  the  well-marked  rhythms 
of  his  very  readable  verse  do  not  adhere  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  preface.  An  English¬ 
man  writing  in  an  American  magazine  says  of  an 
expatriate  poet  lately  deceased:  “He  was  in  no 
sense  a  poet.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  showed  in  his  verse  .  .  .  too  much  of  his  nation¬ 
ality;  it  was  too  obvious,  too  sonorous,  too  over¬ 
done.  His  verse  is  made  up  of  sound  and  splendor 
and  colored  words  without  enough  of  mystery  or  of 
reticence.  Even  the  rhythm  is  too  marked  in  its 
swing.  But  there  is  certainly  originality  in  his 
finest  verse,  when  color  joins  with  music;  yet  with 
a  splendid  exteriority.” 

Apart  from  the  few  exquisite  lyrics,  which 
evidently  have  sprung  spontaneously  into  being  un¬ 
shaped  by  theory,  the  major  part  of  the  output  is 
mere  dabbling  in  verse  or  babbling  in  disjointed 
prose  of  undigested  thoughts,  hysteric  or  deliber¬ 
ately  worked-up  emotions,  or  partially  visualized 
imagery.  A  sample  or  two  should  suffice: 

John  Gould  Fletcher,  author  of  “The  Blue  Sym¬ 
phony” — calculated  to  give  the  blues  to  any  lover  of 
versing  because  it  is  an  opium-dream  of  exquisite 
imagery  broken  into  by  the  jog-trot  of  a  rudely 
driven  jaunting-car — chants  thus: 

I  wriggle  like  a  long  yellow  snake  along  the  beaches. 

0  yes,  you  see  the  snake,  and  the  wriggle,  but 
why  “yellow”?  Or  was  the  poet  clad  in  a  khaki 
bathing-suit? 

In  “The  Letter”  Miss  Lowell  yodels: 

Little  cramped  words  crawling  all  over  the  paper 
Like  draggled  fly’s  legs  .  .  . 

and  talks  of 

Squeezing  my  heart  into  little  ink-drops 
,  And  posting  it. 

And  I  scald  here  alone 
Under  the  fire 
Of  the  great  Moon. 

The  last  line  relieves  us  of  the  dread  lest  she  might 
have  been  in  an  overheated  vapor  bath.  It  is  sad  to 


find  one  with  the  gift  of  lyric  expression  shown  in 
her  sonnets  perpetrating  such  chaotic  lines  as 

My  mind  is  stuffed  with  words 
Which  voice  the  passion  and  the  ache  of  things, 

and  again,  in  lines  entitled  “Bullion”: 

My  thoughts 
Chink  against  my  ribs 
And  roll  about  like  silver  hailstones ! 

In  “Orion  Dead”  H.  D.  makes  Artemis  cry: 

So,  arise  and  face  me, 

I  am  poisoned  with  the  rage  of  song  .  .  . 

an  infection  which  has  spread  rapidly. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  asserts  solemnly 

The  sky  was  apple-green, 

The  sky  was  green  wine  held  up  in  the  sun. 

The  moon  was  a  golden  petal  between.  .  .  . 

Between  what? 

In  furtherance  of  the  new  rule  that  verse  must 
“render  particulars  exactly”  when  voicing  his 
“passionate  belief  in  the  artistic  value  of  modern 
life”  Mr.  Fletcher  chortles  thus: 

BUSS  TOP 

Black  shapes  bending, 

Taxicabs  crush  in  the  crowd. 

The  tops  are  each  a  shining  square, 

Shuttles  that  steadily  press  through  woolly  fabric. 
Drooping  blossom, 

Gas-standards  over 
Spray  out  jingling  tumult 
Of  white-hot  rays. 

Monotonous  domes  of  bowler-hats 
Vibrate  in  the  heat. 

Silently,  easily  we  sway  through  braying  traffic 
Down  the  crowded  street. 

The  tumult  crouches  over  us, 

Or  suddenly  drifts  to  one  side. 

Also 

Oh  the  wet  walk  of  my  brown  hen  through  the  stack-yard 

surely  flashes  the  image  of  a  barnyard  without 
need  of  adding  that  corn  was  probably  the  aim  of 
the  walk  through  the  pelting  rain. 

And  Richard  Aldington  assuredly  creates  a  new 
“image”  when  he  says  to  the  Poplar 

And  I  have  seen  the  moon 

Slip  his  silver  penny  into  your  pocket 

As  you  straightened  your  hair. 

And  so  on,  for  quantity;  the  quality  is  always  the 
same.  A  saving  sense  of  humor  should  be  part  of 
every  bard’s  equipment. 

The  Rules  laid  down  by  these  haters  of  formula 
and  law  as  presenting  a  new  theory  have  been 
formulated  and,  what  is  more,  practised  for  cen¬ 
turies.  They  are  the  self-evident  truths  taken  for 
granted  by  any  real  poet:  they  have  been  simply 
looted  from  the  world-old  Treasure  House  of  the 
Muses;  a  treasury  to  which  each  generation  and 
race  contributes  its  quota ;  classicist  and  romanti¬ 
cist,  symbolist  equally  with  formalist — an  ever- 
accumulating  store  from  which  each  age,  each 
school,  each  new  poet  is  free  to  take  all  that  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs  or  that  his  genius  can  carry. 
Their  very  catch-words  “Spontaneity,”  “Vividness 
of  Imagination,”  “subtle  interlinked  melodies,” 
“purity  of  theme,”  “beauty  of  sentiment,”  “quality 
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in  workmanship,”  “courageous  idealism,”  “winged 
thought  capable  of  sustained  and  inspired  flight” — 
are  echoes  of  the  craft  exercised  with  more  or  less 
unconsciousness  by  the  gild  of  poets  through  all 
time. 

The  New  Movement  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  as 
revolt  against  colorless  “correctness,”  corroding 
monotony,  traditional  fixities,  platitudinal  preach¬ 
ing,  priggish  teaching,  metrical  jugglery,  bald 
rhetoric  or  sentimental  slush.  The  whole  bardic 
gild  stands  ready  to  welcome  anything  that  calls 
back  to  verse  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Even  a 
blur  in  the  stamping  may  be  forgiven  if  the  coin 
rings  true.  But  to  substitute  for  metre  a  footless 
disjointed  prose,  to  thrust  on  poetry  an  uncensored 
realism  which  drags  the  mind  through  the  slews 
and  cess-pools  of  sheer  sensation  and  morbid  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  throw  aside  all  law  save  that  of  individ¬ 
ual  whim — is,  in  the  words  of  the  Slavic  proverb 
“to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath!”  Many  of 
the  self-styled  “moderns”  seem  to  adopt  as  a  work¬ 
ing  rule  the  line  of  Skip  Cannell, 

I  will  make  new  sounds  and  new  jumps  and  gestures! 

One  can  hardly  admire  a  Muse  whose  aim  is  to 
rival  the  saltatory  gymnastics  of  the  cafe  dancer: 
and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  a  broad  grin  when 
Ezra  Pound — a  prophet  of  the  cult  who,  whatever 
one  may  think  of  his  verse,  is  a  grand  master  of 
pugilistic  prose — directs  his  critical  slugging  at 
“mucked  mysticism  for  the  multitude”  and  at 
“Imagism  gone  into  froth.”  Its  chief  defects,  he 
says,  are  “sloppiness,  lack  of  cohesion,  lack  cf  or¬ 
ganic  centre  in  individual  poems,  rhetoric,  a  con¬ 
ventional  form  of  language  to  be  found  also  in 
classic  text-books,  and  in  some  cases  a  tendency 
more  than  slight  toward  the  futurists’  cinemato¬ 
graphic  fluidity.” 

There  is  hope  for  a  movement  that  possesses  such 
a  critic.  There  is  even  a  chance  that  under  such 
vigorous  chastening  we  may  yet  get  something  fine 
as  the  result  of  this  new  stirring  up  of  the  old  fount 
of  Helikon.  Lest  I  may  seem  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  form,  rather  than  the  substance,  of 
Poetry,  let  me  say  I  agree  wholly  with  Aleister 
Crowley’s  statement  in  a  late  article  in  Vanity 
Fair:  “The  business  of  technique  is  to  be  incon¬ 
spicuous.  It  is  like  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.” 
Fine  technique  implies  simply  mastery  of  all  the 
traditions  of  the  art.  “Even  Modernity”  says  Louis 
Dumas  “presupposes  the  past  of  the  great  literary 
line.” 

There  is  a  sort  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  poetry. 
The  “high  seriousness,”  distinction,  the  grand  man¬ 


ner,  the  lyric  cadence  of  mingled  fire  and  sweetness, 
the  stately  march  of  heroics,  the  passionate  rhythms 
and  dithyrambs  of  intense  feeling,  the  spiritualized 
melodies  of  the  high  pure  mountain  peaks  of 
thought,  the  thrilling  flutings  of  etherealized  vision 
— all  of  these  persist  from  generation  to  generation. 
And  in  each  generation  the  Muse  has  not  left  her¬ 
self  without  a  witness.  The  true  heir  may  wander 
a  beggar  in  the  wilderness  while  his  right  is 
usurped,  for, a  time,  by  various  pretenders;  but 
sooner  or  latter  he  comes  to  his  own.  To  be  in  line 
with  this  scouted  “tradition”  is  to  be  of  the  race, 
a  lineal  descendant.  I  range  myself  frankly  with 
tradition.  Better  be  a  poor  relation  of  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley  than  a  crowned  prince  in  the  house  of 
the  Imagist  usurper! 

The  faults  apparent  in  much  verse  of  both  the 
old  and  the  new  school  are  a  certain  pose  and  lack 
of  sincerity.  The  writers  are  self-conscious  and 
are  poetic  not  from  necessity  of  great  utterance  but 
of  malice  prepense.  And  without  sincerity  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  moods  become  merely 

The  songs  of  dead  seasons,  that  wander 
On  wings  of  articulate  words. 

The  first  step  toward  sincerity  is  that  the  poet 
should  forget  his  audience  and  think  only  of  his 
song  and  the  joy  of  singing! 

This  is  the  thought  bequeathed  us  by  Phadraic 
mac  Piarais,  the  young  Irish  poet  recently  executed: 
“The  poet  is  his  own  first  audience.  His  poetry  is 
a  matter  between  himself  and  himself.  If  others 
afterward  come  and  share  his  joy,  the  gain  is 
theirs.” 

Yet  this  is  an  old  thought  too;  so  old,  that  I 
found  it  in  the  German  Reader  used  years  ago  in 
school.  I  have  turned  it  into  English  almost  liter¬ 
ally  and  give  it  as  expressing  the  attitude  toward 
his  art  of 

THE  SINCERE  SINGER 

The  Nightingale  in  yonder  grove 
Chanted  his  tender  song  of  love, 

Unwearied  still  from  dusk  to  dawn, 

Till  even  the  very  stars  were  gone. 

“Ho”  cried  the  Cuckoo  wandering  late 
“Why  sing  so  loudly,  dunderpate, 

When  every  soul  is  sound  asleep? 

No  single  word  of  praise  you’ll  reap.” 

“Nay”  said  the  Singer,  “not  for  praise 
Of  man  or  bird  my  song  I  raise: 

I  reck  not  who  is  harkening — 

Because  my  heart  is  full,  I  sing!” 

Alice  Williams  Brotherton 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  LONESOME  TUNES" 


By  Howard  Brockway 


EARLY  in  the  Spring  of  1916  an  expedition 
into  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Kentucky  was  planned  by 
Miss  Loraine  Wyman  and  myself.  She  has  made 
the  singing  of  folk-songs  her  especial  field,  and  I, 
as  a  composer,  looked  forward  to  the  discovery  of 
vastly  interesting  material.  During  April  we 
busily  prepared  for  our  approaching  trip,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  be  the  quest  of  the  old  “song- 
ballets”  of  the  mountain  whites  in  the  Appalachian 
Region.  These  preparations  took  the  form  of  rid¬ 
ing  lessons  (on  my  part),  of  inoculation,  of  vac¬ 
cination  and  of  the  purchase  of  suitable  equipment 
for  outdoor  life.  Everything  had  been  looked  to, 
I  thought,  as  the  “Memphis  Special”  drew  out  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  that  Saturday 
night.  But  ...  I  had  made  one  mistake  of  omis¬ 
sion!  I  had  not  prepared  myself  for  the  astound¬ 
ing  fact  that  I  was  to  find  myself  transported  back 
into  the  eighteenth  century!  Within  forty-eight 
hours  I  became  aware  of  the  miracle 
which  had  taken  place,  and  after  a 
few  days  had  adjusted  my  mental 
processes  to  the  strange  conditions. 

We  stepped  out  of  New  York  into 
the  life  of  the  frontier  settler  of 
Daniel  Boone’s  time! 

Here  are  people  who  know  naught 
of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  the  world  outside  of  their  moun¬ 
tains.  It  surpasses  belief.  Many 
of  them  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
their  knowledge  is  summed  up  in  the 
facts  of  their  daily  life.  In  wood- 
lore  they  shine,  in  planting  and 
cultivating  their  corn,  raising  “razor- 
back”  hogs,  carding,  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing  and  the  distilling  of  their  white 
“moonshine.”  Their  land  is  a  land 
of  tumbled  foothills  - —  Pine  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  highest  in  the  Kentucky 
region,  has  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  It  is  a  land  of 
primeval  forest,  “creeks”  which  are  the  larger 
streams  and  “branches,”  their  tributaries.  There 
are  no  roads  up  in  the  hills,  and  no  vehicle  with 
wheels  is  seen  except  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town. 
Trails  lead  down  a  creek,  and  at  intervals  actually 
descend  into  the  bed  of  the  stream;  one  jumps  from 
stone  to  stone  for  a  mile  or  two  before  regaining  the 
solid  ground  on  one  side  or  the  other.  When  a  “tide” 
(freshet)  comes,  one  remains  at  home,  as  all  com¬ 
munication  with  one’s  neighbors  is  at  an  end.  “Nag¬ 
ging”  is  the  mode  of  transportation,  that  is,  riding 
mule  or  horse.  I  did  not  call  upon  the  skill  ac¬ 
quired  in  one  riding  lesson,  but  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  walk  through  such  beautiful  country, 
rough  as  the  going  was.  Miss  Wyman  soon  for¬ 
sook  the  horse  and  we  tramped  some  three  hundred 
miles  during  our  six-weeks’  stay. 

Amongst  these  people  the  folk-song  exists  to-day 
as  it  did  in  Great  Britain  centuries  ago.  Not  as  an 
accomplishment  but  as  an  ever-present  mode  of 
daily  emotional  expression.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  their  ancestors  brought  the  songs  from 


England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
orally.  Songs  which  died  out  in  the  old  country  a 
century  ago  are  still  sung  every  day  in  our  Appala¬ 
chian  Region.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
amongst  these  people  one  can  find  nearly  all  the  folk¬ 
songs  ever  sung  in  the  British  Isles,  and  perhaps 
the  claim  is  not  far  wrong. 

Old  Ballads  of  Britain 

It  was  with  a  thrill  that  I  heard  my  first  “song- 
ballet”  !  It  was  sung  to  me  by  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
who  was  too  shy  to  sing  alone.  She  engaged  the 
services  of  three  sisters,  all  younger  than  herself, 
and  even  then  insisted  upon  withdrawing  into  the 
“dog-trot,”  which  is  a  hallway  running  through  a  log- 
cabin,  covered  but  doorless.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  whispered  instructions  the  quaint  old  melody  with 
its  Elizabethan  text  came  quavering  to  my  ear,  and 
stanza  by  stanza  the  Choir  Invisible  grew  more  con¬ 
fident.  The  melody  was  perfect  as  to 
form,  the  intonation  true,  and  the 
story  unfolded  itself  verse  after 
verse  with  but  slight  deviations 
from  the  ancient  original  ballad.  I 
sat  in  the  rough  little  room  which 
had  no  window  and  was  lit  by  the 
daylight  that  entered  by  way  of  the 
door,  and  back  and  forth  underneath 
my  chair  there  scuttled  a  tiny  razor- 
back  shoat.  The  mother  of  the  choir 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  open 
fire  and  spat  tobacco  juice  into  the 
flames  with  unerring  aim  and  range. 
Strange  setting  for  the  performance 
of  an  Elizabethan  ballad!  But  I 
could  only  think:  From  many  a 
frontier  cabin  has  this  old  “Pretty 
Polly”  sounded  out  into  the  night,  to 
echo  and  die  away  in  the  stillness  of 
the  virgin  forest. 

The  next  day  a  young  matron,  perhaps  some  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  old,  sang  for  me  the  beautiful  old  ballad 
of  “Sweet  William  and  Lady  Margery”  the  while  she 
unconcernedly  suckled  a  tiny  babe.  Here  again 
both  tune  and  intonation  were  perfect  and  the  text 
but  slightly  altered.  It  is  intensely  interesting 
to  hear  these  people  sing  of  things  which  lie  entirely 
out  of  their  ken.  Had  they  the  power  of  reading, 
one  could  not  wonder  at  anything,  but  to  hear  these 
mountain  folk  born  into  the  frontier  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  spending  their  days  amongst 
these  isolated  hills,  sing  of  “ivory  combs,”  of  lords 
and  ladies,  of  castles  and  moats,  of  steeds  and 
knights,  is  an  astonishing  matter.  It  brings  home 
to  one  the  whole  process  of  transmission,  stretching 
back  through  the  generations  into  the  period 
when  such  things  were  of  the  Present.  One  old 
man  had  sung  a  ballad  which  contained  the  word 
“steed.”  He  was  asked  what  the  word  meant. 
He  scratched  his  head  for  a  moment  and  slowly 
replied,  “Wall,  I  reckon  hit  is  some  sort  o’  hoss- 
animile.”  The  context  had  assured  him  of  that! 
We  were  told  in  answer  to  a  similar  query  as 
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to  a  certain  word:  “Shucks!  Hit  jus’  comes  that 
way.” 

These  people  are  the  real  simon-pure  Americans! 
They  are  the  “mountain  whites”  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  “poor  white  trash”  of  the 
South !  A  sturdy  race,  with  individual  character¬ 
istics,  utterly  different  from  the  degenerate  listless 
“poor  whites”  of  the  low  country.  In  a  unique  way 
they  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  great 
teeming  land,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  network 
of  railways  and  telegraph  and  telephone  wires. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  one  find 
a  community  so  absolutely  innocent  of  any  knowl- 


Fic..  2 


edge  of  the  progress  of  the  world  at  large.  One 
hears  of  ranchers  in  our  West  who  live  in  utter 
isolation,  with  rides  of  a  hundred  miles  to  reach 
the  nearest  flag-station  on  a  railroad.  One  hears 
also  that  the  man  owns  a  victrola  and  calls  upon 
Harry  Lauder,  even  perhaps  Caruso  and  Farrar,  to 
entertain  him  of  an  evening!  But  here  in  the 
Appalachian  Region  it  is  not  so.  Here  a  man  may 
live  but  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and 
close  his  eyes  for  his  last  sleep  without  their  having 
once  rested  upon  a  locomotive  or  a  car !  Those 
twenty  miles  may  contain  six  or  eight  mountain 
ridges  to  be  surmounted,  their  flanks  and  summits 
clothed  by  a  very  jungle  of  undergrowth  and  laurel 
thickets,  all  but  defying  the  passage  of  a  man’s 
body.  A  daughter  will  marry  and  move  over  a 
mountain,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
her  parents,  and  not  see  them  again  for  ten  years ! 

Life  is  a  simple  matter  in  these  mountain  wilds. 
The  daily  functions  are  few  but  imperative.  The 
great  staple  article  of  diet  is  corn.  From  this  is 
made  the  “corn-pone”  and  “hoe-cake”  which  are 
regular  features  at  each  meal.  Razor-back  hogs 
which  run  wild  and  are  to  be  met  constantly  as  one 
tramps  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  woods 
need  little  attention.  The  planting  and  cultivating 
of  the  corn  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  energy 
and  perserverance  to  an  almost  superhuman  degree. 
Some  one  has  told  of  the  Appalachian  mountaineer 
who  slipped  while  working  on  his  corn  crop  and  fell 
out  of  his  cornfield  and  broke  several  ribs!  This 
had  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the  marks  of  at 
least  a  slight  exaggeration.  After  a  few  days  in 
the  depths  of  Harlan  County,  I  recalled  the  tale  and 
acquitted  it  of  any  divergence  from  strictest  truth. 
Corn  is  planted  on  mountain-sides  sometimes  at  an 
angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and  the  plow  must  find  its 
way  through  such  a  maze  of  stones  that  one  is 
appalled  by  the  patience  and  physical  endurance 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  The  women 
play  their  part  in  the  work  in  the  cornfield,  and  one 
sees  frequently  the  entire  family  of  father,  mother 
and  an  army  of  children  of  graduated  sizes  busy 


high  up  on  the  rugged  flank  of  a  mountain.  They 
sing  at  their  work  with  lusty  lungs  and  the  sense 
of  limitless  space  about  them.  The  songs  they  sing 
are  the  old  “song-ballets”  which  were  the  object  of 
our  search  and  many  times  during  our  tramps  were 
we  thrilled  by  the  strange  and  haunting  melodies 
which  were  borne  to  us  from  on  high,  sometimes 
across  the  intervening  valley. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  that  I  found  that 
the  people  themselves  call  these  old  songs  “Lone¬ 
some  Tunes”!  Never  was  more  apt  title  bestowed! 
It  sums  up  the  pathos  and  mournful  quality  of 
many  of  them  most  perfectly.  We  found  that  the 
songs  are  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
old  ballads  of  a  narrative  and  sad  character  are 
“lonesome  tunes.”  Those  which  deal  with  such  a 
theme  as  the  favorite  one  of  a  lover  who  departs,  is 
absent  “seven  years”  and  then  returns  to  marry  his 
lady,  are  called  “love  songs.”  The  third  class  con¬ 
tains  all  songs  of  a  rollicking  character  and  these 
are  known  as  “fast  music.” 

Had  Never  Heard  of  New  York 

Our  experiences  in  collecting  the  songs  were 
varied  and  interesting.  We  were  at  first  looked 
upon  with  undisguised  suspicion.  The  presence  of 
a  “furriner”  (any  one  who  comes  from  without  the 
mountains)  at  first  makes  the  mountaineer  suspect 
a  government  revenue  spy  in  new  guise.  The 
wilderness  in  which  we  were  tramping  is  full  of  the 
“moonshine  stills,”  and  our  first  endeavor  was  to 
free  ourselves  from  this  suspicion. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?  What  are  you  a-doin’ 
here?”  These  queries  were  fired  at  us  point-blank 
with  no  moment’s  hesitation.  After  my  invariable 
reply  “We  are  from  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School  and  we  are  looking  for  the  old  song-ballets” 
the  air  was  instantly  cleared,  and  in  spite  of  a 
wonderment  which  was  all-consuming,  they  showed 
a  spirit  of  hospitality  and  courtesy  which  no  words 
could  describe. 

The  poise  and  innate  dignity  of  these  mountain 
people  made  a  deep  and  increasing  impression  upon 
us,  as  the  weeks  of  our  stay  among  them  mounted 
up.  They  are  illiterate  but  not  uncultivated.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  outer  world  is  absolute,  but,  as  the 
preservation  of  the  old  song-ballets  shows,  they 
have  a  culture  all  their  own.  To  one  old  man  I 
said  “We  have  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
get  these  songs.”  I  saw 
in  his  face  no  evidence 
of  any  sense  of  surprize 
at  the  journey  we  had 
undertaken  and  repeated 
“New  York,  you  know.” 

Again  no  answering 
glimmer.  Slightly  piqued 
I  said  “You  know  where 
New  York  is”?  and  he 
seriously  replied  “Naw. 

Never  heard  of  hit.” 

Another  man  told  me  he 
knew  where  New  York 
was,  but  “didn’t  know 
hit  war  nigh  the  water.” 

These  astonishing  in¬ 
stances  are  the  result  of 
isolation,  of  lack  of  the 
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power  to  read  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  outside;  yet  the  conversation  which  I  held 
with  these  very  two  men  was  significant  proof  to  me 
of  their  possession  of  thinking  minds  and  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  both  broad  and  trenchant.  Our  regular 
process  of  accomplishing  our  purpose  rarely  failed, 
just  on  account  of  this  very  quality  in  the  mental 
equipment  of  the  mountaineers.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  quest  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  serious 
point  of  view.  This  established,  they  entered  into 
the  matter  with  zest  and  enthusiasm,  and  often  we 
spent  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  exchanging  songs 
and  recalling  the  stories  of  ballads  which  might  fre¬ 
quently  run  into  twenty  odd  stanzas.  The  hunt  for 
particular  and  rare  old  Elizabethan  ballads  was  one 
which  made  us  thrill  oftentimes  as  the  gold-seeker 
must  thrill  when  he  finds  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  precious  metal.  Perhaps  it  might  be  some 
ballad  the  mother  had  sung  years  ago  as  she  worked 
about  the  little  log-cabin,  when  the  present  singer 
was  a  tiny  bare-footed  child,  “rocking”  at  an  im¬ 
provised  target  just  outside  the  door  with  the  ever 
present  stones.  Verse  by  verse  it  would  emerge 
from  the  hinterland  of  memory,  and  we  would  al¬ 
most  breathlessly  await  its  reconstruction,  afraid 
to  suggest,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  thread  which 
led  away  back  into  the  Past.  It  seemed  sometimes 
to  me  as  though  I  were  groping  and  feeling  my 
way  with  the  singer’s  mind  through  the  generations 
back  into  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
from  which  his  forefathers  had  journeyed  forth 
into  the  fabulous  New  World!  They  brought  with 
them  these  priceless  old  treasures  and  the  vital 
quality  of  them  has  kept  them  alive  through  all  the 
generations  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  would  have 
killed  any  oral  heirlooms  of  less  real  significance. 

Find  of  a  Beautiful  Old  Tune 

These  songs  as  I  found  them  were  simply  melodies 
unaccompanied.  The  mountaineers  have  none  of  the 
instinct  for  part-singing  which  one  finds  so  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  for  instance.  I  heard,  at 
different  times,  singing  by  large  groups  of  men, 
women  and  children  and  they  sang  strictly  in 
unison.  Not  even  the  familiar  second  part  so 
customarily  sung  as  the  “alto”  by  impromptu 
choruses  in  our  communities  was  ever  essayed. 
In  gathering  the  songs  Miss  Wyman  and  I  made  a 
division  of  the  labor.  She  collected  the  text  and  I 
the  melody.  The  patience  of  the  singers  was  in 

almost  all  cases  un¬ 
bounded.  They  would 
sing  an  entire  ballad 
with  its  wellnigh  end¬ 
less  number  of  verses, 
and  cheerfully  go  over  it 
slowly,  so  that  the  wrords 
might  be  accurately 
transcribed.  The  writing 
of  the  melody  was  often 
an  affair  of  puzzling 
difficulty.  The  melodic 
intervals  were  frequent¬ 
ly  of  an  unusual  and 
curious  character.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty, 
there  was  the  fact  that 
the  voices,  while  ex¬ 
cellent  as  natural  voices, 


were  untrained  —  and 
this  made  the  question 
of  intonation  in  the  case 
of  certain  steps  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  In  Knott 
County,  for  instance,  we 
found  a  man  who  came 
from  a  neighborhood 
famous  for  singers.  He 
was  born  on  “Carr 
Creek”  and  that  is  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  as 
“  S  i  n  g  i  n  ’  Carr.” 

Amongst  the  lovely 
melodies  which  he  gave 
me,  with  a  zest  which  I 
revered  in  him,  there 
was  one  of  such  haunt¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  beauty 
that  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  I  wrote  it  down 
very  carefully  and  the  longer  I  considered  it,  the 
more  worried  I  became  lest  my  desire  had  lent  cun¬ 
ning  to  my  ear  and  had  even  led  my  pencil  to  write 
the  intervals  which  I  fain  would  have  come  true !  I 
had  been  told  beforehand  that  this  man  could  also 
play  on  the  fiddle.  I  bethought  me  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  perfect  test  of  the  intervals  if  he  were  to 
play  them  as  he  sang  them,  and  casually  asked  him 
if  he  played,  too.  He  modestly  said  that  he  could 
play  “tunes,”  and  brought  out  the  fiddle.  It  was  a 
regularly  strung  violin  and  to  my  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  he  played  upon  it  left-handed !  I  soon  forgot 
the  strangeness  of  his  method  of  playing,  however, 
for  my  heart  leapt  with  joy  as  he  reproduced  the 
wonderful  old  melody  and  I  realized  that  it  had 
come  true!  The  intervals  were  exactly  as  he  had 
sung  them,  and  in  my  music  pad  I  had  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  melodies  I  had  ever  encountered 
in  the  entire  literature  of  music!  I  have  shown 
this  old  tune  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  all  of 
them  have  agreed  with  my  estimate. 

Through  the  many  generations  of  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  changes  have  of  course  taken  place,  both  in 
text  and  music.  Astonishingly  little  change  as  to 
words,  one  must  admit,  when  the  process  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  the  long  period  of  years  are  considered. 
The  melodies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  experienced 
a  much  greater  metamorphosis,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  the  changes  have  added  new  beauty  and 
poignancy.  The  old  tune  mentioned  above  is  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  this  cumulative  beauty,  and  as 
it  stands  today  it  defies  any  attempt  to  discover 
its  origin.  I  feel  the  more  confident  in  making  this 
statement,  because  the  greatest  expert  of  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  folk-song  said  to  me  “Mr.  Brock¬ 
way,  I  do  not  know  where  this  wonderful  old  tune 
comes  from” ! 

How  to  Play  the  Dulcimore 

At  rare  intervals  in  our  search  we  encountered 
a  fiddle,  old,  used  to  service  and  evidently  a  member 
of  the  family,  with  all  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
rough  appearance  and  dependable  quality.  More 
frequently  we  found  the  “dulcimore,”  which  is  the 
real  indigenous  Appalachian  instrument.  It  is 
made  in  the  mountains  and  fits  its  environment  in 
quite  a  charming  and  piquant  way.  It  seems  most 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  culture  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  old  songs!  In  shape  it  is  most  like 
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a  “pochette,”  the  little  instrument  carried  by  danc¬ 
ing-masters  in  the  olden  days,  although  very  much 
larger  of  course.  It  is  strung  with  three  strings, 
either  gut  or  wire.  Two  of  these  are  tuned  in 
unison  while  the  third  is  tuned  a  fifth  below.  The 
outer  one  of  the  two  in  unison  is  the  only  fretted 
string,  the  other  two  supplying  a  drone  bass,  giving 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  bagpipe.  The  dul- 
cimore  (accent  on  the  last  syllable)  is  held  on  the 
knees  and  the  strings  are  plucked  with  a  piece  of 
leather  or  a  quill.  The  melody  is  played  upon  the 
fretted  string,  for  which  purpose  a  quill  or  small 
stick  is  employed.  We  found  that  the  dulcimore 
players  were  very  particular  as  to  the  media  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the  different  schools, 
divided  by  the  use  of  quill  or  leather,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  temperamental  in  their  allegiance!  I  heard 
one  man  sing  and  accompany  himself  most  skilfully, 
and  the  effect  was  extremely  delightful  and  quaint. 
He  was  apparently  a  virtuoso  and  his  performance 
will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  the  unique  one 
of  my  experiences  in  the  Kentucky  trip. 

When  we  reached  small  towns  which  were  in 
communication  by  stage  with  the  nearest  railroad 


we  found  banjoes  and  guitars.  The  realization  was 
soon  forced  upon  us,  however,  that  the  “banjo- 
pickers”  and  “guitar-pickers”  were  never  conversant 
with  the  real  object  of  our  quest.  They  played  a 
type  of  song  which  had  for  us  no  interest  whatever, 
with  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  “song-ballet.” 
This  brought  home  to  our  minds  the  displeasing  con¬ 
viction  that  the  great  deposit  of  beautiful  folk¬ 
songs  in  the  Appalachian  Region  is  bound  to  suffer 
contamination  and  to  be  utterly  obliterated  as  the 
mining  and  lumber  railroads  gradually  creep  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  and  depressing  thought.  Once  let 
such  a  community  gain  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  amidst  all  the  advantages  which 
enter,  there  will  also  come  the  insidious  appeal  of 
the  trivial  and  commonplace  music  of  our  musical 
comedies.  The  newer  generations  will  wish  to  ape 
their  fellows  of  the  great  world  outside  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  playing  and  singing  the  popular  song  of 
the  day,  and  the  rich  store  of  ancient  folk-song  will 
go  the  way  it  has  long  since  gone  in  Great  Britain. 
Would  that  we  might  gather  in  the  entire  harvest 
before  the  killing  blight  falls  upon  it! 

Howard  Brockway 


THE  FRUITS  OF  "KULTUR":  "THE  BURNING 

OF  MONTMORENCY” 

(See  page  231) 


IT  must  have  mortified  the  Germans  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world-war  to  discover  that  people 
outside  the  Empire  were  surprized  at  the  brutal¬ 
ity  and  unnecessary  destructiveness  of  her  soldiery. 
For  that  showed  the  world  forgetful  of  Germania,  and 
a  woman  forgives  anything  rather  being  overlooked ! 
Certainly  the  outrageous  blackmail  and  murderous 
revenge  perpetrated  by  German  troops  on  innocent 
Chinese  at  the  bidding  of  the  Kaiser  publicly 
expressed  should  have  lingered  in  the  memory  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Some  day,  when  the 
story  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Boxer  troubles  comes 
to  be  written  it  may  “transpire,”  as  the  journalist 
says,  that  these  hapless  Chinese  did  not  lack,  even 
then,  some  small  measure  of  avengement  and  that 
German  troops  in  China  had  to  atone  in  person — -a 
few  of  them  at  any  rate — for  the  disgusting  con¬ 
duct  of  their  officers  toward  Chinese  men  and 
women. 

But  apparently  that  was  forgotten.  What  seems 
stranger  is  forgetfulness  of  their  conduct  in  France 
in  1870.  Montmorency  was  a  beautiful  little  town 
to  the  north  of  Paris  and  was  without  any  military 
importance.  Yet  the  enrolled  brigands  of  Prussia’s 
Generalstab  wantonly  and  without  purpose  oblit¬ 
erated  that  town. 


We  reproduce  a  painting  by  F.  Lix  of  the  revels 
of  a  German  staff — “wine,  women  and  song” — as 
the  pretty  town  of  Montmorency  was  burning.  It  is 
well  to  recall  now  the  noxious  kind  of  human  being 
that  has  been  fostered  by  Kultur. 

When  the  bands  of  robbers  that  plundered  France 
in  the  fifteenth  and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  sacked,  fired  and  ruined  towns  and 
castles  were  compelled  to  answer,  they  defended 
their  course  by  saying  that  it  was  done  to  warn  other 
towns  to  hurry  and  pay  blackmail  or  expect  the 
same  treatment. 

Exactly  the  same  excuse  is  brought  forward  to¬ 
day  by  these  scourges  of  civilization  to  explain  their 
loathsome  behavior  in  Belgium  and  France.  In  fact, 
they  have  to  say  something  as  a  pretext,  when  the 
slaughter  of  Chinese,  of  Hereros  in  Africa,  of 
women  and  children  on  the  high  seas  is  brought  to 
their  attention.  They  lack  the  honesty  to  confess 
that  they  want  and  intend  to  have  the  land  and 
goods  and  bodies  of  other  people.  A  remnant  of 
shame  forces  them  to  such  childish,  such  effeminate 
crookedness.  Germania  is  a  woman  who  has  lost 
all  decency  and  in  her  depravity  makes  those  who 
are  men  stare  aghast. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  “KULTUR” 

THE  UNNECESSARY  BURNING  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  TOWN  OF  MONTMORENCY,  NEAR  PARIS,  IN  1870 

From  the  Painting  by  F.  Lix 


m 

The  Victor  of  the  Marne 

1 

| 

Inscribed  to  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire  J  off  re,  Marechal  de  France. 

' 

i 

Come,  May,  thou  darling  of  the  year. 

I 

In  every  land  adored, 

! 

i 

Bring  us  a  draught  of  Nature’s  cheer 

■ 

1 

In  brimming  chalice  poured; 

E 

n 

Lift  high  our  welcome,  while  with  flowers  we  wreathe  a  stainless  sword. 

■ 

It 

Give  us  the  spirit’s  wine  to  pledge 

■ 

• 

To  him,  the  soul  of  France, 

m 

m 

Who  stood  before  disaster’s  edge, 

m 

m 

Master  of  circumstance, 

g§ 

■ 

And  faced,  unfaltering,  and  won  that  hour’s  portentous  chance. 

i 

l 

Grant  us  a  halcyon  day  of  blue, 

1 

M 

With  light  and  life  aflame, 

■ 

M 

That,  like  the  Spring,  we  may  renew 

i 

1 

The  laurels  of  his  fame, 

/ 

1 

Since  now  to  think  of  Liberty  is  but  to  breathe  his  name. 

; 

§= 

Adown  the  bright  and  fluttering  street 

■ 

Let  serried  thousands  throng, 

i 

And  children  march  with  eager  feet 

1 

1 

In  phalanxes  of  song, 

i 

That  Memory  to  their  latest  heirs  his  glorious  deed  prolong. 

7 

1 

If,  for  a  breath,  we  crave  relief 

1 

H 

From  War’s  transcendent  woe, 

— 

Not  less  for  France’s  noble  grief 

7 

7^ 

Our  kindred  tears  shall  flow. 

n 

( 

We  keep  for  timelier  days  the  dirge  our  hearts  too  keenly  know. 

. 

l 

Now,  our  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord, — 

B 

Who,  through  the  ages’  round, 

K 

H 

Doth  choose  the  humble  for  his  sword 

I 

The  mighty  to  confound, — 

I 

That  still  the  doom  of  Jericho  the  horns  of  Israel  sound. 

1 

| 

Thanks  for  the  soul  that  on  that  field 

B 

1 

Of  lasting  good  or  ill 

B 

H 

Gave  to  the  land  that  would  not  yield 

7 

His  wisdom  and  his  will, 

• 

1 

Till  Fate,  confirming  man’s  resolve,  once  more  was  Freedom’s  shield. 

, 

I 

And  thanks  of  solemn  joy  be  made 

| 

H 

For  those  of  every  sky, 

. 

M 

Who,  building  up  our  barricade, 

7 

- 

Our  bitter  cup  put  by, 

1 

Till  at  their  side  we  now  have  earned  the  privilege  to  die. 

7 

g 

Rejoice  that,  deaf  to  every  lure, 

At  last  we  gladly  stand 

;-i 

With  those  who  make  the  Right  secure, 

- 

Comrades  in  heart  and  hand, 

B 

Like  them,  Crusaders,  sworn  to  save  the  greater  Holy  Land. 

■ 

Graves  of  the  Marne!  Oh,  not  in  vain 

H 

Your  broadcast  seed  was  sown : 

i 

Already  nations  love  as  men; 

i 

Through  you,  forgot  or  known, 

g-_z 

In  spite  of  frontiers  and  of  flags  the  world  shall  be  as  one. 

| 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

1 

Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Times. 
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PROPOSED  ART  MUSEUM,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ART  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

By  Andrew  Wright  Crawford 


IT  is  not  by  accident  that  there  are  a  number  of 
really  notable  private  art  collections  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  little  Camac 
Street  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United  States; 
nor  is  it  by  accident  that  Philadelphia  is  a  leader 
in  the  actual  undertaking  of  organic  city  planning 
developments  with  strongly  aesthetic  elements. 

Sporadic  collectors  of  art  may  occur  anywhere. 
An  individual  of  wealth  in  any  small  town  may  be 
spurred  by  the  example  of  collectors  elsewhere.  But 
a  sporadic  case  is  one  thing.  A  number  of  collec¬ 
tors  great  and  small  are  produced  only  by  a  prevad- 
ing  art  interest,  by  some  means  created  in  a 
community. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  its  history 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  that  the  fertility  in 
art  of  the  soil  of  Philadelphia  is  due.  The  con¬ 
tinual  raising  by  the  Academy  of  the  standard  of 
the  artistic;  its  annual  exhibitions;  its  successive 
crop  of  students,  who,  when  not  artists  themselves, 
become  public  or  private  protagonists  for  art;  its 
continual  education  of  the  successive  members  of 
its  board  of  directors,  who,  though  appointed  to 
supervise  and  control  the  policies  of  its  teaching, 
are  bound  to  be  among  the  taught;  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  in  Philadelphia  for  more  than  a  century, 
have  developed  the  atmosphere  that  has  produced 
such  private  collections  as  those  of  Widener,  J.  G. 
Johnson,  Elkins,  McFadden,  Barnes,  Warren  and 
Stotesbury;  that  has  produced  the  unique  series  of 
clubs,  shot  through  with  the  feeling  for  and  at¬ 


mosphere  of  art,  along  the  twenty-foot  alley  called 
Camac  Street,  with  its  Sketch  Club  and  Plastic  Club, 
its  Franklin  Inn,  Coin  d’Or,  Poor  Richard  Club, 
Meridian  Club  and  Stragglers  Club;  and  that  has 
resulted  in  the  raising  the  total  sum  of  two 
million  dollars  for  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  at  three  public  elections — an  unprecedented  way 
of  securing  money  for  such  a  purpose. 

All  phases  of  art  are  represented  in  the  great 
private  collections.  The  wonderful  Rembrandts, 
which  are  not  only  the  chief  glory  but  an  index 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Widener  collection, 
masterpieces  among  masterpieces;  the  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  works  of  art  of  the  Johnson  collection,  rang¬ 
ing  through  every  phase  of  the  history  of  art  from 
Giotto  to  Sargent,  and  especially  rich  in  the  Dutch 
and  Italian  schools;  and  the  forty-five  paintings  of 
the  McFadden  collection,  representing  the  best  work 
of  the  best  Englishmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
seem  to  dominate  the  mind  when  Philadelphia’s 
private  collections  are  referred  to;  but  the  Stotes¬ 
bury,  Warren,  Elkins  and  Barnes  collections  show 
that  the  private  collectors  of  Philadelphia  are  not 
confining  their  attention  to  old  masters  but  are 
generous  patrons  of  the  artists  of  to-day.  The 
Purves  collection  of  paintings  by  Maxfield  Parrish, 
the  Lewis  collection  of  prints  and  the  mural  paint¬ 
ings  by  Violet  Oakley  of  the  Yarnall  residence, 
are  additional  demonstrations  of  the  individuality 
and  catholicity  of  the  taste  of  Philadelphians. 

Other  collections  are  in  the  making.  Those  of 
Alexander  Simpson,  Randal  Morgan,  Dr.  Charles 
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Gessler,  Dr.  Mitcheson  and  Dr.  George  Woodward 
are  examples  of  groups  of  paintings  that  have 
passed  beyond  the  phase  of  the  equipment  of  well- 
appointed  homes. 

Some  private  collections  of  worth  have  already 
become  public  property.  The  Wilstach  collection, 
now  temporarily  housed  in  Memorial  Hall  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  has  been  greatly  increased  in  interest 
and  in  historic  and  educational  value  through  the 
purchases  made  by  John  G.  Johnson  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  out  of  the  income 
of  the  endowment  fund.  The  greatest  public  collec¬ 
tion  to  date  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of  the  Academy, 
with  its  unequalled  Gilbert  Stuarts,  with  the  Gibson 
bequest  and  with  the  works  of  modern  artists,  con¬ 
stantly  added  to  at  every  exhibition. 

With  the  location  in  Philadelphia  of  the  unique 


portrait  having  been  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
There  exists  in  Philadelphia  to-day  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  historic  portrait  gallery  that  could  easily 
become  extraordinarily  complete. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  buyers  of  art  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Without  buyers,  art  would  almost  cease. 
There  are  the  funds  of  the  Academy,  which  in  the 
next  few  years  should  be  made  adequate;  the 
resources  of  the  Art  Club;  of  the  Art  Committees 
of  a  number  of  other  clubs;  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  Independence  Hall.  There  are  the  private 
purchasers  at  many  exhibitions — more  in  number, 
both  of  purchasers  and  exhibitions,  than  Philadel¬ 
phians  themselves  realize.  The  clientele  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (see  page  234)  reaches 
to  the  Middle  West,  to  the  South  and  to  the  North; 
but  perhaps  half  the  purchasers  of  paintings  at 


“CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK  IN  THE  TEMPLE” 

BY  BENJAMIN"  WEST 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 


Independence  Hall,  with  Philadelphia  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Continental  Congresses,  and  the  first 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  itinerant  painters  of  the 
early  days  would  have  made  it  a  Mecca;  and  so  it 
was.  Philadelphia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  works  of 
great  historic  interest.  Such  semi-public  collec¬ 
tions  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  housed  in  a  building  adjoining  Independence 
Hall,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  are 
supplemented  by  originals  or  copies  now  housed 
in  Independence  Hall,  and  by  numerous  portraits 
in  the  possession  of  individual  families,  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  each  successive 
generation  of  the  Coxe  family,  beginning  with  the 
Coxe  who  was  Court  Surgeon  to  Charles  II  his 


its  annual  exhibitions  are  citizens  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Philadelphia.  The  Academy’s  two  exhibitions 
of  Oils  and  Water  Colors  are  the  chief  annual  art 
event',  in  Philadelphia;  but  there  are  many  others, 
including  occasional  exhibitions  at  the  Academy 
itself,  such  as  the  recent  ones  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  Netherlandish  collections,  on  tour  from  the 
World’s  Fair  at  San  Francisco.  Its  midwinter 
exhibition  is  the  American  Salon — an  admitted  fact, 
which  can  be  stated  in  so  few  words  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  leadership  indicated  by  it  may  easily  fail  of 
appreciation. 

Other  organizations  present  exhibitions,  the 
number  and  range  of  which  are  little  known.  I 
attempt  no  categorical  list.  During  the  past  year, 
the  56th  of  its  existence,  the  Sketch  Club  gave  one 
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exhibition  of  works  by  two  painters;  a  second,  a 
one-man  exhibition;  a  third,  of  advertisements  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Associated  Artists  of  Philadelphia; 
a  fourth,  of  posters  advertising  electricity;  a  fifth, 
of  the  work  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — this  in  conjunction 
with  the  Plastic  Club;  a  sixth,  the  annual  Oil 
exhibition;  a  seventh,  the  annual  Water  Color  and 
Black  and  White  exhibition,  and  an  eighth,  another 
one-man  exhibition.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art  within  the  past  year 
presented  the  remarkable  Tapestry  Show  and  five 
others,  including  one  of  tiles,  another  of  furniture, 
another  of  the  Newark  Posters,  another  of  the 
work  of  Americanized  Foreigners,  and  last,  not 
by  any  means  least  in  educational  value,  of  “Fakes 
and  Forgeries.”  The  Art  Club  has  scheduled  six 
exhibitions  for  the  winter  of  Water  Colors  and  of 
Black  and  White;  of  Old  Masters;  of  Oils  by  its 
own  members;  of  Black  and  White  by  French 
Artists;  of  works  in  Sculpture  by  two  members  of 
the  Plastic  Club;  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  T-Square  Club. 

A  continually  expanding  exhibit  of  what  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  permanent  collections  in 
America,  housed  in  one  of  the  half-dozen  most 
successful  buildings  in  America,  is  that  of  the 
Archaeological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania — whether  we  call  it  art,  or  history,  or 
education  in  both  art  and  history.  It  is  really 
all  three. 

Philadelphia  a  Purchaser  of  Art  Works 

Philadelphia  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  vendor  of 
works  in  art,  whether  he  be  painter,  sculptor,  iron 
worker  or  tile-maker;  or  whether  the  works  be  so 
ancient  as  to  be  called  archaeological,  sufficiently 
old  to  be  called  primitive,  sufficiently  successful  and 
old  to  be  denominated  masterpieces,  sufficiently  of 
to-day  to  be  called  modern,  or  sufficiently  of 
to-morrow  to  be  called,  by  the  sufficiently  confident, 
futurist.  Prizes  at  the  shows,  especially  those  at 
the  Academy,  are  other  inducements  to  the  creators 
and  would-be  vendors  of  art — but  mere  acceptance 


for  exhibition  by  the 
Academy  is  itself  the 
prize  of  recognition. 

These  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions  exercise  of  course 
a  potent  educational  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  With  the 
increasingly  cosmo¬ 
politan  character  of 
the  population  drawn  to 
a  larger  and  larger  ex¬ 
tent  from  Italy  and 
Southeastern  Europe, 
the  public  appreciation 
of  these  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  of  and 
education  in  art  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more 
pronounced. 

The  creation  of  the 
creators  of  art  is  even 
more  encouraged  in 
Philadelphia.  Though  you  come  without  money, 
you  may  secure  an  art  education  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Graphic  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  the  heart 
of  the  Italian  and  Jewish  quarters  of  South¬ 
east  Philadelphia  through  the  generosity  of  Simon 
B.  Fleisher,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  genuine  art 
patrons,  offers  opportunity  at  night,  on  holidays, 
on  Sundays  and  on  every  other  day  to  all  sorts 
of  workmen  at  an  annual  cost  of  Five  Dollars  or 
less.  Raditz  in  painting  and  Rienzi  in  sculpture 
testify  to  the  opportunity,  the  initiative  and  the 
education  given  to  the  talented  by  this  “open 
sesame.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  an  extended 
references  to  the  education  in  art  that  has  of  course 
been  offered  for  decades  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Its  unique  Cresson  Scholarships,  by 
which  twenty  students  are  sent  abroad  annually 
to  further  their  study  of  art,  is  one  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Victor  Hugo  declared  “the  beautiful  is  as  useful  as 
the  useful;  more  so,  perhaps.”  Demonstrating  the 
truth  of  this  statement  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  formed  as  a  protest  against  the  merely  useful 
commercial  stuff  and  as  the  machinery  for  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  well-designed  material  of  all  kinds. 
The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  is 
another  agency  directed  to  securing  the  obliteration 
of  the  ugly  in  ordinary  surroundings.  The  Drexel 
Institute  of  Science  and  Art  appears  at  present  to 
be  swinging  more  in  the  direction  of  science  than 
of  art;  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  produce  the  scientific 
use  of  art  forms.  Every  civil  engineer,  every 
mechancal  engineer,  every  sanitary  engineer  should 
be  compelled  to  study  the  theory  of  design  before 
a  diploma  is  given  him;  when  this  is  done,  the 
enhanced  attractiveness  of  future  American  cities 
may  be  confidently  predicted.  The  student  in 
architecture,  if  dependent  upon  other  work  for  his 
daily  bread,  may  secure  his  education  by  work 
during  off-hours  at  the  Atelier  of  the  T-Square 
Club;  and  if  more  independent,  by  a  course  in  the 
renowned  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Signal  examples  of  the  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia 
are  the  Yellin  wrought-iron  designs  and  the  En- 
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Museum  of  Art.  At  the  last  election  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  voted  another  million  dollars,  making  as 
noted  two  millions  altogether,  toward  the  fund  for 
this  building,  the  favorable  vote  being  three  and 
one-half  to  one.  The  plans  for  the  Museum  are 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Department  of  the 
city  government  known  as  the  Art  Jury;  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  suggestions  the  preliminary  model  has 
been  altered  somewhat.  (See  page  234.) 

The  proposed  location  is  extraordinary.  Expert 
after  expert  has  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
no  other  city  in  America  enjoys  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  M.  Jacques  Greber  of  Paris  recently  de¬ 
clared  that  he  knows  of  none  like  it  except  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  This  is  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  high  promontory  above  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  to  which  the  Parkway  leads 
directly,  ending,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  in 
a  plaza  four  hundred  feet  in  width  and  six  hundred 
in  length.  On  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
begins  Fairmount  Park  and  far  down  below  it 
on  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  flows  the  Schuylkill 
River,  curving  so  that  the  location  of  the  Museum 
is  on  two  axes  of  the  River.  Long  views  up  the 
river,  down  the  river,  down  the  Fairmount  Park¬ 
way  toward  the  city  hall,  along  the  whole  length 
of  Spring-Garden  Street  and  over  a  large  part  of 
Fairmount  Park  give  the  location  a  natural  con¬ 
spicuousness  that  makes  every  fagade  of  the 
proposed  Museum  equal  in  importance.  The  build¬ 
ing,  the  model  of  which  is  reproduced,  is  in  general 
form  to  be  a  courtyard  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  structure  itself,  the  fourth  side  opening 
out  to  the  Fairmount  Parkway.  The  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Trumbauer,  Borie  and  Zantzinger  have 


field  and  Mercer  tiles — three  products  that  are  so 
far  unequaled  elsewhere  in  America. 

Philadelphia  has  not  yet  attempted  to  take  the 
leadership  of  American  cities  by  the  creation  of  a 
Municipal  Theatre  or  a  Municipal  Opera  House. 
That  distinction  is  to-day  open  to  any  American 
city.  Like  every  other  city  of  the  United  States 
she  could  readily  take  this  step  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years  through  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  authorizing  the  cities  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  erect  and  maintain  an  Opera  House  and 
a  Municipal  Theatre.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  this 
from  being  done;  that  constitution  has  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore  the  electors 
of  any  State  may  give  permission  to  its  Legislature 
to  authorize  these  foundations  of  art  whenever  a 
half-dozen  effective  men  get  the  half-dozen  leaders 
of  any  legislature  to  secure  the  submission  of  such 
a  State  constitutional  amendment  to  a  vote.  A 
number  of  American  cities  are  already  erecting 
somewhat  similar  buildings  for  a  purpose  for  which 
the  demand  is  much  less  general,  namely,  public 
convention  halls,  the  financial  success  of  which  is 
much  less  likely.  Philadelphians  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Boston  and  Chicago  in  the  creation,  through 
private  public  spirit,  of  a  notable  Orchestra.  The 
Orchestra  has  just  been  endowed  to  the  extent  of 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  spurred  on  by  this 
success,  the  collectors  of  the  fund  are  now  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  the  endowment  One  million  dollars. 


The  Museum  of  Art 


In  the  actual  undertaking  of  city  plans,  both  for 
commercial  and  aesthetic  purposes,  Philadelphia  may 
fairly  claim 
leadership.  Its 
proposed  Fair- 
mount  Parkway, 
the  title  to  all 
of  the  land  for 
which  passed  to 
the  city  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1916, 
will  be  6,300 
feet  in  length, 

140  feet  in 
width  for  one- 
third  of  that 
length  and  250 
feet  for  the 
other  two- 
thirds.  Of 
nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  properties 
affected,  eight 
hundred  have 
already  been  re¬ 
moved  and  bids 
for  razing  the 
remainder  have 
been  received 
in  part.  This 
monumental 
thoroughfare 
will  have  as  its 
axis  at  its  north¬ 
ern  end  the 
Philadelphia 
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been  tentatively  approved  by  the  Art  Jury,  after 
consultation  with  Burt  L.  Fenner,  John  Russell 
Pope,  Arnold  W.  Brunner  and  M.  Greber. 

Three  blocks  from  the  Art  Museum  a  Municipal 
Auditorium  is  to  be  erected.  The  building,  de¬ 
signed  by  John  T.  Windrim,  is  to  be  octagonal  in 
form,  a  plan,  dictated  by  its  location,  which  will 
produce  an  interesting  variation  in  the  buildings 
on  the  Parkway.  Two  blocks  further  toward  the 
City  Hall  is  to  be  the  Public  Library  facing  Logan 
Square,  through  which  the  Parkway  will  run 
obliquely.  The  plan  for  the  Library,  drawn  by 
Horace  T.  Trumbauer,  and  that  for  the  Auditorium 
have  been  approved  by  the  Art  Jury,  and  three 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  former,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  for  the  latter,  were  likewise  provided  by 
the  electorate — not  by  individuals  seeking  to  raise 
monuments  to  themselves,  but  by  the  public  itself. 

No  other  city  except  Washington  has  undertaken 
so  ambitious  a  scheme  as  the  Fairmount  Parkway, 
which  will  be  in  use  in  a  year;  and  in  Washington 
the  difficulties,  whether  financial  or  physical,  were 
nothing  like  so  great. 

Other  cities  have  built  Art  Museums  before 
Philadelphia,  and  it  may  pertinently  be  asked  how 
it  is  that  such  a  building  has  been  so  long  in  coming. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  existence 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Had  Philadelphia 
not  possessed  the  Academy,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  public  museum  of  art  would  have  been 
constructed  long  ago;  but  the  existence  of  the 
Academy  made  this  appear  unnecessary.  The 
Academy,  however,  is  primarily  an  Academy,  and 
secondarily  an  institution  for  the  holding  of  con¬ 
temporary  exhibitions.  The  Fairmount  Parkway 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  further  both  these  func¬ 
tions  and  the  Directors  of  the  Academy  have  been 
quick  to  seek  it  and  the  Commissioners  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  have  been  quick  to  grant  it.  The 
Directors  applied  for  and  the  Commissioners 
granted  a  location  for  a  new  Academy  building 
fronting  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Plaza  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  Museum  of  Art  is  to 
be  erected.  The  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  like¬ 
wise  sought  and  received  a  balancing  location  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Parkway.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Architectural  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  located 
on  another  side  of  the  Plaza,  thus  forming  a  most 
impressive  grouping  of  art  buildings,  the  total 
beauty  of  which  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
beauty  of  its  individual  parts. 

The  Fairmount  Park  Association 

The  interest  in  art  of  the  laity  of  Philadelphia  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  there  were  forty  law¬ 
yers;  two-thirds  of  a  century  later  a  number  of 
laymen  formed  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  in  the  interest  of  sculpture, 
that  interest  being  intended  to  be  shown  by  the 
practical  method  of  the  purchase  of  works  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  This  has  been  consistently  adhered  to  and 
the  Association  has  purchased  forty-eight  works 
in  sculpture,  one  of  which  is  the  famous  Grant,  by 
French  and  Potter.  The  trustees  adopted  the  policy 
of  putting  life  memberships  and  similar  contribu¬ 
tions  into  a  permanent  fund  and  now  its  invested 
capital  amounts  to  about  $140,000. 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Ellen  Phillips 
Samuel  at  the  expiration  of  a  life  interest  a  greatly 
increased  sum  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Association.  This  gift  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  million  dollars;  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  typifying  American  history 
at  certain  locations  along  the  Schuylkill;  when  this 
specific  direction  has  been  complied  with  they  may 
be  placed  anywhere  in  Fairmount  Park.  Thus  the 
Association  will  have  a  capital  of  over  $800,000 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  sculpture.  There  is 
no  similar  fund  in  the  United  States  with  such  a 
history  of  persistent  accumulation  during  forty- 
eight  years.  The  only  other  fund  at  all  like  it  is 
the  recently  created  Fergusson  Fund  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  a  single  gift  at  one  time. 

England  owes  its  Royal  Academy  to  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  who  became  a  notable  painter  in  London 
before  the  Revolution.  Owing  to  Benjamin  West’s 
acquaintance  with  King  George  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  Royal  Academy,  seated  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  the  chair  as  first  President  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  same  office  on  the  death  of  his  friend. 
West  is  often  alluded  to  in  England  as  Sir  Benjamin 
West  because  all  Presidents  of  the  R.  A.  are 
knighted,  but  West  was  a  Quaker  and,  so  it  is 
said,  declined  knighthood  as  savoring  of  war!  The 
picture  by  West  reproduced  (see  page  235)  is  a 
replica  by  the  artist  of  his  “Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  in  the  Temple,”  sold  in  1810  for  3,000  guineas. 
This  replica  was  made  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  in  1816. 

A  gorgeous  vision  of  color,  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  though  it  may  be,  is  afforded  every  year  by 
thousands  of  the  working  people  of  Philadelphia 
in  their  carnival  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Philadel¬ 
phians  do  not  boast  of  Philadelphia;  they  do  not 
even  rate  Philadelphia  as  each  one  knows  it  should 
be  rated;  if  they  did,  the  superb  effect  produced 
every  year  on  Broad  Street  by  the  wonderful  Mum¬ 
mers  Parade  would  be  famed  throughout  the  nation. 
It  is  simply  and  solely  an  expression  of  the  love  of 
color,  the  basis  of  art,  that  is  in  the  people  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Mummers  Parade  has  not  been 
superimposed  upon  the  people  by  the  high-brows; 
fortunately  the  wealthy  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  as  such  it  is  a  profound  demonstration 
of  an  instinctive  delight  in  joyous,  riotous,  untamed 
color. 

Closely  related  to  public  outdoor  art  is  private 
outdoor  art,  especially  gardens.  I  do  not  refer  to 
botanical  growth.  The  art  of  gardening  is  a  fine 
art  because  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  creation 
of  beautiful  work  in  colors.  Temporary  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  less  temporary  than  the  art  of  the 
actor  or  musician.  The  score  of  music,  the  lines 
of  the  play  and  the  embryonic  color  of  the  flowers 
may  continue  to  exist,  but  the  artist  is  the  one  who 
successfully  creates  a  work  of  art  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand.  The  growth  of  the  interest  in  gar¬ 
dening  during  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the 
really  notable  art  movements  in  the  United  States. 
The  headquarters  of  the  National  Garden  Club  of 
America  are  appropriately  in  Philadelphia.  The 
preeminence  of  the  gardens  of  Philadelphia  is  due 
to  the  success  of  their  owners  in  the  combination 
of  colors.  This  city  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
no  competitors  in  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs.  In 
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the  suburbs  of  other  cities  individual  gardens  may 
rival  the  best  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  but 
individual  gardens  in  which  is  present  that  feeling 
for  art  such  as  ultimately  produced  the  gardens  of 
Italy  and  of  England,  abound  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  while  they  are  sporadic  elsewhere. 

It  used  to  be  remarked  that  Philadelphia  was  as 
monotonous  in  its  appearance  within  the  city  as  it 
was  charmingly  varied  without.  This  was  true 
twenty  years  ago;  but  to-day  the  transition  stage 
has  begun.  The  Fairmount  Parkway  marks  the 


beginning  of  an  epoch.  We  look  forward  confi¬ 
dently  to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  within  two 
or  three  months,  that  will  appropriate  a  sum  to 
provide  for  the  survey  of  the  Schuylkill  Embank¬ 
ments,  a  preliminary  to  the  creation  of  river  drives 
like  those  along  the  Seine  in  Paris  and  the  Thames 
in  London.  The  Schuylkill  is  just  the  right  width 
for  the  purpose.  In  twenty  years  the  beauty  of 
exterior  Philadelphia,  chiefly  the  gift  of  nature, 
should  be  rivalled  by  an  equal  beauty  in  interior 
Philadelphia,  chiefly  the  work  of  man. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford 


THE  TEN  AMERICAN  PAINTERS 


THAT  exhibitions  by  groups  of  artists  who, 
being  of  a  feather,  flock  together  offer  the 
best  way  to  interest  the  public  may  seem 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  Ten.  This  year  they 
closed  their  first  score  of  annual  shows  in  New  York. 
There  at  the  Montross  Gallery  were  the  old  com¬ 
rades,  not  forgetting  one  who  is  no  longer  living, 
for  William  M.  Chase  was  represented  by  one  of 
his  magisterial  canvases  of  still-life — a  great  red 
pompano,  other  fish,  a  brass  basin,  a  basket.  After 
all,  there  was  no  other  bit  of  painting  among  the 
fifty  that  had  an  equal  beauty  of  brushwork,  equal 
life  and  color,  equal  sumptuousness  and  ease  of 
craftsmanship  to  those  in  Chase’s  “kittle  o’  dead 
fish.”  But  some  people  see  nothing  in  still- 
life  whatever — and  others  again  want  a  story, 
and  what  story  except  a  fisherman’s  yarn  is  there 
in  a  passel  o’  fish?  Nevertheless  the  fish  painted 
by  the  late  Wm.  M.  Chase  held  the  head  of  the 
gallery. 

The  landscapes  and  particularly  the  snowscapes  of 
Willard  L.  Metcalf  have  a  restful  beauty;  “May 
Morning”  and  “Tiger  Lilies”  show  a  poetic  feeling 
for  nature.  Edward  Simmons  had  a  little  “  ’Sconset 
Beach”  that  recalls  his  old  triumphs  as  a  painter 
of  shorescape.  Alden  Weir’s  portrait  of  a  young 
woman  is  easy  in  pose  and  has  sentiment  in  its 
tonality  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  method 
of  brushwork  chosen  for  the  subject.  “Truants,” 
“Boon  Companions,”  “Lute  Player”  are  done  in 
differing  moods.  Childe  Hassam  favors  now  a 
pretty  picturesque  bit  in  water-color  representing 
a  street  or  country  nook,  and  again  a  decorative 
piece  on  a  larger  scale,  with  figure  in  which  colors 
are  forced  to  the  limit  of  a  color  theory.  Thus  his 
“Kitty  Hughes”  is  not  so  much  a  genre  picture  of 
a  young  woman  as  an  odalisk  peeping  through  a 
curtain  as  it  is  an  exercise  in  colors,  in  which  the  red, 
red  apples  too  prominent  in  the  foreground  have 
infected  Miss  Kitty’s  abundant  hair  with  a  tone 
that  never  was.  In  fact  the  painter  seems  to  ask 
you  to  consider  technique,  not  use  your  fancy  or 


imagination.  If  Kitty  Hughes  has  a  story,  it  is 
deftly  concealed. 

Frank  M.  Benson  continues  to  paint  with  vigor¬ 
ous  brush  in  black  and  white  the  wild  birds  in  lively 
motion  or  characteristic  pose — egrets,  pelican, 
wild  geese,  ducks — and  in  “The  Open  Window” 
approaches  the  chosen  ground  of  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell,  painting  the  modern  interior  adorned  with 
figures  as  if  in  memory  of  the  old  Hollanders.  In 
a  large  rather  bare  room  sits  a  young  woman  in  a 
Chinese  jacket,  knitting.  A  red  chair  far  to  the 
left  is  cut  by  the  frame  and  in  color  as  well  as 
place  looks  “out.”  The  effect  of  sunlight  strug¬ 
gling  through  curtains  is  well  expressed,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  Benson  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well  in  making  one  feel  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  quality  of  such  a  room  as  Tarbell  has  often 
done  it.  When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Tarbell’s  contribu¬ 
tions,  however,  we  miss  that  very  charm  of  interior 
just  mentioned.  If  formerly  Mr.  Benson  was  all 
for  out-doors — for  figures  spangled  with  sharp  sun¬ 
light  and  shadow  or  blown  upon  by  gales,  he  is  now 
attempting  the  kind  of  picture  Mr.  Tarbell  made  his 
own,  while  the  latter  has  invaded  Mr.  Benson’s  out¬ 
door  field.  “G'  ing  for  a  Ride”  and  “Edmund  Jump¬ 
ing  His  Horse”  make  one  regret  the  old  softly 
dusk  interiors  of  former  exhibitions,  while  an  in¬ 
terior  such  as  “Nell  and  Elinor”  makes  the  distress 
acute,  so  hard  and  harsh  are  the  colors,  so  cold,  so 
acerb.  In  truth  one  might  fancy  that  Messrs. 
Tarbell  and  Benson  through  too  much  propinquity 
in  Boston  were  growing  to  resemble  the  one  the 
other  and  that  in  this  fusion  or  inversion  of  func¬ 
tion  we  are  going  to  lose  two  good  painters  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  weary  of  repeating  their 
own  methods.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Tarbell  does  not 
apply  satisfactorily  the  old  Benson  formula  and 
that  the  Benson  “dope,”  as  the  slang  of  the  studio 
goes,  does  not  work  when  taken  by  Tarbell.  Both 
painters  have  reached  the  shoals  when  they  are 
beginning  to  flounder  about — the  shoals  of  “tech¬ 
nique.” 


Two  Poems 

From  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 

By  Robert  W.  Service 


FOREWORD 


I’ve  tinkered  at  my  bits  of  rhymes 
In  iv ear y ,  woeful,  waiting  times; 

In  doleful  hours  of  battle  din 
Ere  yet  they  brought  the  wounded  in; 
Through  vigils  of  the  fateful  night 
In  lousy  barns  by  candle-light; 

In  dugouts,  sagging  and  aflood, 

On  stretchers  stiff  and  bleared  with  blood; 
By  ragged  grove,  by  ruined  road, 

By  hearths  accurst  where  Love  abode; 

By  broken  altars,  blackened  shrines 
I’ve  tinkered  at  my  bits  of  rhymes. 

I’ve  solaced  me  with  scraps  of  song 
The  desolated  ways  along, 

Through  sickly  fields  all  shrapnel-sown 
And  meadows  reaped  by  death  alone; 

By  blazing  cross  and  splintered  spire, 

By  headless  Virgin  in  the  mire; 

By  gardens  gashed  amid  their  bloom, 

By  gutted  grave,  by  shattered  tomb; 
Beside  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Where  rocket  green  and  rocket  red 


In  trembling  pools  of  poising  light 
With  flowers  of  flame  festoon  the  night. 
Ah  me!  by  what  dark  ivays  of  wrong 
I've  cheered  my  heart  with  scraps  of  song! 

So  here's  my  sheaf  of  war-won  verse 
And  some  is  bad  and  some  ivorse; 

And  if  at  times  1  curse  a  bit 
You  needn’t  read  that  part  of  it; 

For  through  it  all  like  horror  runs 
The  red  resentment  of  the  guns. 

And  you  yourself  would  mutter  when 
You  took  the  things  that  once  were  men 
And  sped  them  through  that  zone  of  hate 
To  inhere  the  dripping  surgeons  wait 
And  wonder  too  if  in  God’s  sight 
War  ever,  ever  can  be  right. 

Yet  may  it  not  be,  crime  and  war 
But  effort  misdirected  are? 

And  if  there’s  good  in  ivar  and  crime 
There  may  be  in  my  bits  of  rhyme, 

My  songs  from  out  the  slaughter  mill — 
So  take  or  leave  them  as  you  will! 


BILL  THE  BOMBER 


THE  poppies  gleamed  like  bloody  pools 
through  cotton-woolly  mist; 

The  Captain  kept  a-lookin’  at  the  watch 
upon  his  wrist; 

And  there  we  smoked  and  squatted  as  we 
watched  the  shrapnel  flame; 

’Twas  wonnerful.  I’m  tell i n’  you,  how  fast 
them  bullets  came. 

’Twas  weary  work  the  waiting,  though;  I 
tried  to  sleep  a  wink, 

For  waitin’  means  a-thinkin’,  and  it  doesn’t  do 
to  think. 

So  I  closed  my  eyes  a  little,  and  I  had  a  niceish 
dream 

Of  a-standin’  by  a  dresser  with  a  dish  of 
Devon  cream ; 

But  I  hadn’t  time  to  sample  it,  for  suddenlike 
I  woke; 

“Come  on,  me  lads!”  the  Captain  says,  ’n  I 
climbed  out  through  the  smoke. 


An’  I  kept  on  thinkin’,  thinkin’  as  the  bullets 
faster  flew 

How  they  picks  the  werry  best  men  and  they 
lets  the  rotters  through ; 

So  indiscriminatin’-like  they  spares  a  man 
of  sin 

And  a  rare  lad  wot’s  a  husband  and  a  father 
gets  done  in. 

And  while  havin’  these  reflections  and  ad¬ 
vancin’  on  the  run 

A  bullet  biffs  me  shoulder  and  says  I:  “That’s 
number  one.” 


We  spread  out  in  the  open;  it  was  like  a  bath 
of  lead; 

But  the  boys  they  cheered  and  hollered  fit  to 
raise  the  bloody  dead, 

Till  a  beastly  bullet  copped  ’em,  then  they 
lay  without  a  sound, 

And  it’s  odd — we  didn’t  seem  to  heed  them 
corpses  on  the  ground. 


Well,  it  downed  me  for  a  jiffy,  but  I  didn’t  lose 
me  calm 

For  I  knew  that  I  was  needed:  I’m  a  bomber, 
so  I  am. 

I  ’ad  lost  me  cap  and  rifle,  but  I  “carried  on” 
because 

I’d  me  bunch  o’  bombs  and  knew  that  they  was 
needed,  so  they  was. 

We  didn’t  ’ave  no  singin’  now,  nor  many  men 
to  cheer; 

Maybe  the  shrapnel  drowned  ’em,  crashin’  out 
so  werry  near; 

And  the  Maxims  got  us  sideways  and  the 
bullets  faster  flew 

And  I  copped  one  on  me  flipper,  and  says  I: 
“That’s  number  two.” 


I  was  pleased  it  was  the  left  one,  for  I  ’ad 
me  bombs,  ye  see, 

And  twas  ’ard  if  they’d  be  wasted  like,  and 
all  along  o’  me. 

And  I  d  lost  me  at  and  rifle — but  I  told  you 
that  before, 

So  I  packed  me  mitt  inside  me  coat  and  “car¬ 
ried  on”  once  more. 

But  the  rumpus  it  was  wicked,  and  the  men 
were  scarcer  yet 

And  I  felt  me  ginger  goin’,  but  me  jaws  I 
kindo  set, 

And  we  passed  the  Boche  first  trenches,  which 
was  ’eapin’  ’igh  with  dead, 

And  we  started  for  their  second,  which  was 
fifty  feet  ahead; 

When  something  like  a  ’ammer  smashed  me 
savage  on  the  knee 

And  down  I  came  all  muck  and  blood:  Says  I: 
“That’s  number  three.” 


So  there  I  lay  all  ’elpless  like,  and  bloody  sick 
at  that, 

And  worryin’  like  anything,  because  I’d  lost 
me  ’at; 

And  thinkin’  of  me  missis  and  the  partin’ 
words  she  said : 

“If  you  gets  killed,  write  quick,  ol’  man,  and 
tell  me  as  you’re  dead.” 

And  lookin’  at  me  bunch  o’  bombs — that  was 
the  ’ardest  blow 

To  think  I’d  never  ’ave  the  chance  to  ’url  them 
at  the  foe. 

And  there  was  all  our  boys  in  front  a-fightin’ 
there  like  mad 

And  me  as  could  ’ave  ’elped  ’em  wiv  the  lovely 
bombs  I  ’ad. 

And  so  I  cussed  and  cussed  and  then — I 
struggled  back  again 

Into  that  bit  of  battered  trench,  packed  solid 
with  its  slain. 


Now  as  I  lay  a-lyin’  there  and  blarstin’  of  me 
lot 

And  wishin’  I  could  just  dispose  of  all  them 
bombs  I’d  got 

I  see  within  the  doorway  of  a  shy,  retirin’ 
dugout 

Six  Boches  all  a-grinnin’  and  their  Captain 
stuck  ’is  mug  out; 


And  they  ’ad  a  nice  machine  gun,  and  I 
twigged  what  they  was  at; 

And  they  fixed  it  on  a  tripod  and  I  watched 
’em  like  a  cat; 

And  they  got  it  in  position  and  they  seemed 
so  werry  glad 

Like  they’d  got  us  in  a  death-trap,  which, 
condemn  their  souls!  they  ’ad — - 

For  there  our  boys  was  fightin’  fifty  yards 
in  front  and  ’ere 

This  lousy  bunch  of  Boches  they  ’ad  got  us  in 
the  rear. 


Oh,  it  set  me  blood  a-boilin’  and  I  quite  forgot 
me  pain, 

So  I  started  crawlin’,  crawlin’  over  all  them 
mounds  of  slain; 

And  them  barstards  was  so  busy  like  they 
’ad  no  eyes  for  me, 

An’  me  bleedin’  leg  was  draggin’,  but  me  right 
arm  it  was  free: 

An’  now  they  ’ave  it  all  in  shape  and  swingin’ 
sweet  and  clear; 

An’  now  they’re  all  excited  like,  but — I  am 
drawin’  near. 

An’  now  they  ’ave  it  loaded  up  and  now 
they’re  takin’  aim: 

Rat-tat-tat-tat!  Oh,  here,  says  I,  is  where  I 
join  the  game ! 

An’  me  right  arm  it  goes  swingin’  and  a 
bomb  it  goes  a-slingin’ 

And  that  “typewriter”  goes  wingin’  in  a 
thunderbolt  of  flame. 


Then  these  Boches,  wot  was  left  of  ’em,  they 
tumbled  down  their  ’ole 

And  up  I  climbed  a  mound  of  dead  and  down 
on  them  I  stole 

And,  oh,  that  olessed  moment  when  I  heard 
their  frightened  yell 

And  I  laughed  down  in  that  dugout  ere  I 
bombed  their  souls  to  hell.  .  .  . 

And  now  I’m  in  the  orspital,  surprised  that 
I’m  alive: 

We  started  out  a  thousand  men,  we  came  back 
thirty-five; 

An’  I’m  minus  of  a  trotter,  but  I’m  most 
amazin’  gay 

For  me  bombs  they  wasn’t  wasted,  though  you 
might  say  “thrown  away.” 


“An’  my  right  arm  it  goes  swingin’  and  a  bomb  it  goes  a-slingin’ 
Permission  of  Barse  &  Hopkins.  Illustration  from  New  York  World. 
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MUSIC  IN  OUR  LIBRARIES 


By  0.  G.  SONNECK  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


POETS  and  other  generous  souls  have  extolled 
the  charms  of  music  until  the  emotional 
superiority  of  music  over  other  arts  has  become 
a  dogma  too  venerable  for  doubt.  Possibly  the 
emotional  appeal  of  music  is  more  intense  than  that 
of  other  arts,  but  the  account  is  squared  by  several 
obstructions  in  the  path  of  that  appeal.  Chief 
among  these  (with  all  the  inherent  consequences) 
is  the  inordinately  complex  and  costly  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  for  performance  of  musical  works  in  the 
larger  forms,  such  as  symphonies,  oratorios,  operas. 
The  composer  faces  a  second  disadvantage  in  the 
necessity  of  recording  his  thoughts  with  the  help 
of  symbols  which  can  reach  the  sense  appealed  to, 
the  ear,  only  by  way  of  an  other  sense,  the  eye. 
Furthermore,  comparatively  few  music-lovers  pos¬ 
sess  the  imagination  or  the  training  to  transform 
such  visual  impressions  into  the  corresponding  aural 
impressions.  The  accomplishment  of  “reading  the 
score”  of  a  modern  opera,  for  instance,  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment  indeed,  and  of  truly  deterring  difficulty. 
Yet  on  this  very  accomplishment  of  those  interested 
in  him  every  composer  sooner  or  later  depends  for 
his  intercourse  with  contemporaries  or  posterity 
whenever  the  performer,  the  intermediary  between 
composer  and  public,  choses  not  to  perform  a  com¬ 
poser’s  works. 

COMPOSERS  NEED  MUSICAL  WORKS  IN  LIBRARIES 

A  minimum  of  reflection  will  show  how  under  the 
circumstances,  without  the  hospitality  of  libraries, 
composers  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  off  from 
posterity.  But  there  his  musical  thoughts  lie  prac¬ 
tically  buried  alive,  encapsuled  in  books  of  mute 
hieroglyphics.  It  is  the  best  the  world  can  offer 
him  until  that  time  when  we  shall  have  not  merely 
musical  libraries  but  “museums”  of  music,  where  in 
sundry  feasible  ways  the  public  appeal  of  works  of 
musical  art  will  be  made  to  endure,  in  effect  similar 
to  the  permanent  and  ever-direct  appeal  of  paint¬ 
ings,  sculptures,  etc.,  in  museums  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
A  fantastic  dream?  Not  at  all;  but  my  present 
purpose  does  not  permit  of  unfolding  my  ideas  on 
this  solvable  problem  of  art-conservation  and 
presentation. 

If  works  of  musical  art,  then,  must  fall  back 
gradually  on  the  hospitality  of  libraries— from  the 
very  nature  of  music  virtually  the  hospitality  of  a 
mausoleum — has  the  best  been  made  of  the  situa¬ 
tion?  Hardly.  Musical  libraries  that  are  reason¬ 
ably  representative  of  the  mighty  growth  of  musical 
culture  in  our  country,  culture  that  springs  from 
tender  but  healthy  roots  two  hundred  years  old,  are 
too  few  and  far  between  to  suggest  a  different 
answer.  Perhaps  the  librarian  profession  still 
hesitates  to  recognize  in  music  intellectual  elements 
not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  genealogy  or  fic¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  we  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  expert 
musical  librarians  whose  authority  might  compel  a 
more  hospitable  attitude  of  mind.  Perhaps  mu¬ 
sicians  and  music-lovers  in  musical  communities  are 
still  too  indifferent,  or  too  unaware  of  their  power 
of  concerted  action  to  have  the  rights  of  music  as  a 


cultural  and  therewith  civic  factor  more  adequately 
respected  in  libraries.  Perhaps  American  libraries 
are 'richer  in  good  will  than  in  funds;  perhaps  the 
cost  of  music,  comparatively  much  greater  than  that 
of  literature,  works  as  a  handicap.  Whatever  the 
reason  or  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  music  is 
deplorably  underfed  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
libraries.  Otherwise  cities  like  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Minneapolis  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  our 
musical  centres  would  not  lag  so  far  behind  Boston 
in  the  possession  of  a  municipal  musical  library  of 
which  all  citizens  may  feel  proud.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  emulate  certain  unique  features  of  the 
late  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown’s  munificent  gift  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  but  if  they  had  started  in  time  and 
had  persevered,  they  would  now,  as  they  ought, 
possess  musical  collections  fairly  equal  to  his  in 
extent  and  merit. 

Libraries  Should  Have  Great  Music  Too 

In  any  ambitious  community  a  library  without 
the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dickens, 
Ibsen,  Moliere,  Balzac,  Dante,  Longfellow,  Poe — or 
without  various  serial  works  published  to  embrace 
a  comprehensive  selection  of  representative  and 
historically  important  literary  masterpieces  such 
as  Johnson’s  75-volume  edition  of  English  writers, 
would  very  properly  invite  scornful  criticism.  Apply 
a  similar  test  with  reference  to  the  great  masters 
of  music.  Does  your  local  library  contain  the  more 
or  less  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Palestrina, 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  Bach,  Handel,  Purcell,  Rameau, 
Gretry,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Verdi? 
Does  it  contain  such  historical  publications  as  the 
Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  Paleographie  musicale,  Les  Archives  de  Maitres 
de  VOrgue,  L'arte  musicale  in  Italia,  Les  maitres 
musiciens  de  la  Renaissance  frangaise,  the  series 
of  volumes  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  or 
the  other  similar  undertakings  designed  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  and  to  revive,  at  least  for  the  student, 
masters  of  the  past?  If  by  way  of  excuse  the 
answer  be  that  there  is  no  demand  in  a  particular, 
supposedly  musical  community  for  such  publica¬ 
tions;  that  too  much  of  the  music  is  of  “purely 
antiquarian  interest”  and  of  too  little  “musical 
interest  to  modern  ears,”  then  my  counter-argu¬ 
ment  is:  first,  that  the  community  is  not  yet  as 
musically  cultured  as  it  thinks  it  is  or  ought  to  be; 
second,  that  the  tendency  to  appoint  prevalent 
fashion  or  taste  a  complacent  judge  of  art-values  of 
the  past  is  damnable  and  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  lead  to  a  conservatism  hostile  toward  pioneers  of 
the  future;  third,  that  “purely  antiquarian  interest” 
is  not  more  of  a  crime  and  not  less  of  a  virtue  in 
music  than  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor 
represented  for  that  very  reason  in  libraries.  My 
fourth  is  that  much,  very  much  music  pleasing  to 
the  modern  ear  is  already  too  dead  even  for  the 
antiquarian  interest,  hence  might  be  denied  an 
asylum  in  libraries  on  special  principles;  my  fifth, 
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that  a  librarian  ought  not  to  content  himself  with 
giving  to  the  public  what  it  happens  to  want,  but 
ought  to  help  create  a  demand  for  what  the  public 
needs ;  my  sixth,  that  no  self-respecting  library  can 
afford  to  be  without  certain  cultural  documents 
whether  they  be  consulted  frequently  or  seldom. 
Do  you  ask  for  more?  then  my  seventh:  that  the 
needs  of  one  solitary  scholarly  specialist  should 
weigh  with  librarians  just  as  heavily  as  the  wants 
of  a  hundred  “general”  and  generally  superficial 
and  unproductive  readers. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  frequency  of  use  that  counts, 
but  the  use  to  which  a  book  is  put.  A  costly  and 
rare  book  consulted  only  once  in  ten  years,  but  then 
by  a  man  of  far-reaching  research  or  codification 
of  research,  has  justified  its  acquisition  just  as 
much  as  an  inexpensive,  commonplace  book  con¬ 
sulted  every  day  for  mere  receptive  information. 

Prices  of  Rare  and  Serial  Music 

If  the  absence  of  works  of  “antiquarian”  or 
“modern”  interest  be  explained  on  the  grounds  of 
expensiveness,  the  explanation  will  carry  weight. 
For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  chamber  music, 
orchestra  music,  opera  scores  and  so  forth  entail 
an  expenditure  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the 
comprehensive  acquisition  of  meritorious  music. 
And  when  the  prices  of  foreign  works  of  musical 
art  are  Americanized,  a  librarian  may  well  despair 
of  his  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  musical  com¬ 
munity.  When  scores  of  the  type  mentioned  above 
run  in  cost  anywhere  from  four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  represen¬ 
tative  collection  of  music  becomes  obvious,  not  to 
mention  a  moderate  indulgence  in  bibliographical 
rarities  or  in  autograph  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  by  no  means  all 
desirable  and  necessary  music  is  beyond  reach  of 
even  poor  institutions.  In  every  country  music 
publishers  have  sought  to  meet  the  situation  by 
issuing  the  standard  works  by  standard  composers 
for  a  moderate  price.  By  surveying  such  editions 
any  librarian  with  a  modicum  of  expert  knowledge 
may  assemble  a  collection  of  indispensable  works 
of  musical  art  and  of  books  on  music.  Indeed, 
respectable  publishers  have  tried  to  facilitate  his 
task  by  forming  for  him  just  such  collections  at 
a  price  which,  of  course,  keeps  pace  with  the  char¬ 
acter,  extent  and  scope  of  the  purchases  en  bloc 
suggested.  Strange  to  say,  either  for  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  interested  disinterestedness  of  pub¬ 
lishers — or  for  lack  of  interest  or  knowledge  or 
ability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wasting  one’s 
meagre  funds  on  favored  composers  and  alluringly 
advertised  expensive  publications — or  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  it  would  appear  that  the  movement  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success.  True,  many  small 
libraries  have  embraced  the  opportunities  offered, 
but  just  as  many  have  neglected  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  reasonably  well-equipped 
public  musical  libraries  seems  to  be  abnormally 
small  in  our  country. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  some¬ 
where  in  the  situation  if  for  instance  a  prominent 
publisher  could  sell  to  private  music-lovers  many 
thousand  single  volumes,  but  to  public  libraries 
only  about  fifty  complete  sets  of  a  remarkable 
publication  (now  nearing  the  hundredth  volume) 
which  will  form  a  comprehensive  musician’s  library 


in  itself,  costs  less  than  two  dollars  a  volume  and 
for  merit  belongs  to  that  type  and  class  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  be  not  in  fifty,  but  in  a  thousand 
public  libraries. 

Precisely  such  serial  publications,  in  a  way  en¬ 
cyclopedic  publications,  ought  to  form  the  basis 
of  every  public  collection.  It  is  the  centre  from 
which  the  concentric  method  of  library  develop¬ 
ment  can  best  find  its  outward  impetus;  and  no 
other  method,  provided  it  be  not  employed  too 
rigidly  or  pedantically,  will  produce  equally  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Without  it  the  collections  will  soon 
become  unbalanced;  they  will  suffer  from  obesity 
here  and  from  anaemia  there.  Nor  is  this  all.  Such 
publications,  planned  as  libraries  within  libraries, 
lend  themselves  to  bibliographical  treatment  for 
reference  purposes  more  readily  and  more  fruit¬ 
fully  than  collections  formed  by  picking  out  this  or 
that  work  from  catalogues.  And  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  small  libraries,  with  contents  of  such 
publications  analytically  catalogued,  will  often  be 
in  a  better  position  to  supply  a  sudden  demand  for 
specimens  of  work  by  an  out-of-the-way  composer 
than  large  libraries  with  an  operating  force  too 
small  or  administrative  machinery  unsuited  for 
proper  analysis  of  collective  publications. 

Cost  of  a  Music  Section  to  a  Library 

Occasionally  I  have  been  asked  to  estimate  the 
annual  outlay  necessary  to  form  a  good  musical 
working  library  satisfactory  to  readers  aesthetically 
and  historically  as  well  as  pedagogieally  inclined. 

The  question  is  a  rather  dangerous  one  to  answer, 
because  such  estimates  are  hardly  ever  better  than 
guesses  or  expressions  of  personal  judgment  not 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  that  of  colleagues. 
Having  thus  invited  criticism  of  my  e  timates,  I 
would  say  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  good  music 
and  good  books  on  music  is  the  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture  from  which  to  expect  results  of  substantial 
benefit  to  even  small  musical  communities.  This 
estimate  applies  merely  to  reference  libraries,  not 
to  circulating  libraries  with  branch  offices.  More¬ 
over,  it  takes  into  account  only  the  acquisition  of 
printed  music  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  a 
collection  of  talking-machine  records  or  player-piano 
rolls,  so  useful  and  desirable  for  purposes  of  vul¬ 
garisation  as  the  French  would  say.  The  larger 
a  community  is,  or  the  more  it  bubbles  over  with 
musical  activities,  the  more  inadequate  such  a  small 
annual  appropriation  as  the  above  naturally  be¬ 
comes.  If  we  pass  on  to  our  musical  centres,  or 
would-be  musical  centres,  even  one  thousand  dollars 
will  prove  insufficient  if  music  really  is  meant  to 
find  a  place  in  the  public  library  in  keeping  with  the 
community’s  interest  in  music. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  public  libraries  in 
cities  like  those  mentioned  above  would  deserve  no 
ordre  pour  le  merite  for  exceptional  services  ren¬ 
dered,  if  their  annual  appropriation  for  music  and 
books  on  music  reached  or  exceeded  two  thousand 
dollars.  They  would  really  be  doing  their  duty  only 
(and  not  more)  toward  music  and  its  devotees  by 
spending  that  sum  every  year.  Even  so,  they  would 
soon  discover  that  the  intelligent  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  two  thousand  dollars  will  not  nowadays  cover 
the  field  of  legitimate  ambition  and  that  their  musi¬ 
cal  collection  will  retain  at  that  rate  the  characteris- 
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tics  of  a  good  “working  library”  on  a  fairly  large 
scale,  but  will  never  develop  into  a  really  first-class 
library  of  international  importance  for  antiquarian 
research  or  study  of  modern  music. 

On  Music  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

These  estimates  will  come  as  a  shock  to  hard- 
pressed  librarians  and  library  trustees.  I  tender 
my  sympathy;  yet  I  must  adhere  to  my  estimates, 
since  they  are  based  on  our  experiences  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  There  we  have  spent  each 
year  since  1902  vastly  more  than  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  music  and  books  on  music.  In  fact,  in  one 
year  necessity  or  opportunity,  as  one  might  prefer 
to  call  it,  compelled  us  to  spend  not  very  far  from 
ten  times  that  amount.  Nor  do  the  more  than  80,000 
“pieces”  (so-called  in  bibliographical  jargon)  pur¬ 
chased  since  1902 — and  representing  about  one- 
tenth  only  of  the  entire  collection — tell  the  whole 
story.  The  other  nine-tenths  consist  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  musical  copyright  deposits  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  since  about  1820  and  the  European  deposits 
since  1890.  Blessed  are  they  who  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  bulk  of  this  music;  but  of  the 
about  25,000  publications  drawn  from  the  Copyright 
Office  at  the  Library  of  Congress  into  its  Music 
Division  every  year,  perhaps  one-fifth  is  music 
which  any  library  might  care  to  purchase  if  it  could 
afford  it.  If  one  considers  that  these  5000  publica¬ 
tions  include  hundreds  of  scores  of  expensive 
chamber  and  orchestra  music,  and  opera  scores  by 
composers  of  standing  or  promise,  the  estimate  of 
a  value  of  five  thousand  dollars  certainly  must  be 
conceded  to  be  conservative. 

Plea  for  Larger  Gifts  of  Music  to  Libraries 

With  such  a  steady  influx  of  material  by  way  of 
copyright  deposits  or  purchase  (not  to  mention 
valuable  gifts  of  autograph  compositions  by 
American  composers)  the  collections  in  custody  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
their  totality  can  not  help  surpassing  not  only  in 
quantity  (mere  numerical  superiority  would  be  of 
little  moment)  but  in  quality  and  scope  all  other 
American  collections  by  far  and,  within  certain 
limits,  rivaling  the  foremost  collections  abroad.  But 
this  is  not  the  deduction  from  the  above  excursion 


into  statistics  here  intended.  The  plea  is  for  a  very 
much  more  enlightened,  for  a  very  much  less  philis¬ 
tine  and  stingy  consideration  of  musical  art  in 
American  libraries.  Perhaps  the  financial  burden 
suggested  will  be  borne  more  cheerfully  and  more 
willingly  if  it  be  considered  that  even  the  unprec¬ 
edented  financial  support  that  music  finds  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  put  us  in  possession  of  “all  the  music  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  world,”  as  vocal  Baedekers  have  it  on 
sight-seeing  automobiles.  We  do  not  harbor  the 
ambition  to  suffer  from  such  a  horrible  affliction. 
The  few  library  experts,  who  really  know  how  much 
or  how  little  music  cast  in  certain  forms  of  art  is 
preserved  in  famous  libraries,  also  know  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  assembling  enough  of  the  entire  literature 
to  form  a  collection  of  preeminent  importance  and 
usefulness. 

The  Library  of  Congress  may  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  now  houses  collections  of  operatic 
music,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  books  on 
music,  old  and  new  and  so  forth  second  to  none  for 
purposes  of  serious  art-study;  that  it  can  now  place 
on  exhibition  an  accumulation  of  musical  rarities 
sufficient  to  force  the  blush  of  emotion  in  even  the 
most  blase  of  connoisseurs,  but  no  more  than  any 
other  library  can  it  claim  completeness  for  special 
fields.  While  it  may  claim  absolute  superiority  in 
some  respects  over  all  other  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  acknowledge  an  inferiority  in 
other  respects  to  certain  institutions  abroad  that 
is  pathetic;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  autograph 
scores  of  great  masters  or  of  codices  illustrating 
medieval  music.  Their  cost  and  scarcity  simply 
prohibit  any  attempt  at  rivalry.  Hence  it  was  the 
part  of  easy  wisdom  to  curb  ambition  where 
ambition  would  have  been  ludicrous. 

Which  is  a  convenient  way  of  insisting  that 
even  the  Library  of  Congress  is  too  poor  for  render¬ 
ing  a  national  service  musically  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  National  library  of  the  United  States.  Advisedly 
I  say  “a  national  service”  because  many  visitors 
still  entertain  the  strange  belief  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  a  local  institution  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Washington !  In  that  case  its  musical 
collections  would  have  become  by  this  time  a 
grotesque  anomaly. 

O.  G.  Sonneck 


THE  ALLY 


Not  all  his  virtues  wrought  his  vast  renown 
As  that  old  sin — deep  crouched  within  his  soul, 
In  vigilance  to  rend  him  unawares — 

And  of  his  shamed  despair  take  fiercer  toll. 

Such  was  the  bitter  price  of  his  vast  powers — 

Of  his  sure  strength  and  dauntless  self-control; 
A  guide  unerring  in  his  trial  hours — 

A  helm,  that  swung  him  to  a  splendid  goal ! 

Laura  Simmons 
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THE  JUMEL  MANSION 

By  William  Henry  Shelton 


JUMEL  MANSION  may  be  paraphrased  as  a 
house  of  the  Seven  Fables.  If  we  turn  to  such 
dignified  authority  as  Harper’s  Cyclopedia  of 
History  we  find  “Jumel  (Eliza  Bowen),  society 
leader.  Born  at  sea  in  1769.”  Appleton’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Biography  locates  the  place  of  her  birth 
at  sea  as  between  France  and  the  West  Indies  and 
adds  the  statement  that  her  mother’s  name  was 
Capet  and  that  she  died  at  the  birth  of  her  child 
and  that  the  child  was  adopted  by  a  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  at  Newport. 

How  such  fables  as  these  gained  a  foothold  in 
history  we  may  only  conjecture.  To  conceal  the 
real  story  of  her  birth  and  early  career  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  was  a  prime  object  with 
Madame  Jumel  in  her  lifetime,  and  such  conceal¬ 
ment  was  zealously  attended  to  by  the  heirs  who 
remained  under  the  roof  of  the  mansion.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Betsy  or  Eliza  Bowen.  After 
her  relations  with  de  la  Croix — if  there  was  any 
de  la  Croix — she  finally  married  Stephen  Jumel 
under  the  name  of  Eliza  Brown.  By  the  records 
of  Old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Prince  Street, 
New  York,  it  was  “Elizabethum  Brown”  to 
Stephanus  Jumel.  This  change  of  name  was  an 
effort  to  separate  herself  more  effectually  from  the 
evil  reputation  of  her  forebears  in  Providence.  The 
story  of  her  birth  at  sea  and  of  her  mother  by 
the  name  of  Capet,  who  so  conveniently  died  at 
the  birth  of  her  child,  was  probably  invented  under 
the  broad  roof  of  Jumel  Mansion,  and  most  likely 
to  befog  and  offset  the  revelations  of  a  famous 
trial,  that  of  George  Washington  Bowen,  the 


natural  son  of  Madame  Jumel,  against  Nelson  Chase 
and  the  other  heirs  in  possession  of  the  Jumel 
estate.  This  trial,  which  dragged  along  in  the 
courts  for  thirteen  years,  revealed  the  origin  of 
Betsy  Bowen  and  the  degraded  life  of  her  family 
in  Providence,  and  the  “transcript  of  the  record” 
or  book  of  the  trial,  published  for  the  review  of  the 
case  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  put  the 
evidence  on  record  The  edition  of  this  book,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  very  limited  one,  probably  about  six¬ 
teen  copies  for  court  use,  and  most  of  these  have 
disappeared.  The  official  copy  is  buried  in  the 
shelves  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  One  copy  has  found  its  way  to  the  John  Hay 
Library  of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  and 
the  book  that  belonged  to  the  plaintiff  is  at  this 
moment  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  possession  of  the 
present  claimant. 

How  the  story  of  the  birth  at  sea,  if  invented  in 
the  mansion,  ever  got  into  the  cyclopedias  is  an 
interesting  question.  It  may  have  been  published 
first  in  one  of  the  numerous  novels  In  which 
Madame  Jumel  has  been  exploited.  It  was  heroic 
treatment  of  an  unpleasant  record  and  as  usual 
the  fable  has  outlived  the  fact. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  history  of  Jumel 
Mansion  seems  to  center  on  the  history  of  its  most 
noted  mistress.  Both  Mrs.  Roger  Morris  and  Mary 
Philipse  as  well  as  Betsy  Bowen  as  Mrs.  Stephen 
Jumel,  came  to  the  Mansion  from  Whitehall 
Street;  but  Mary  Philipse’s  career  was  tamely  re¬ 
spectable. 

The  life  of  Madame  Jumel  reads  like  a  leaf  out  of 
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Fig.  1 


the  book  of  the  fairies.  She  began  as  Cinderella, 
became  the  Princess  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  then  resumed  her  place  in  the  chimney-corner 
on  her  return  to  America. 

At  the  age  of  ten  we  find  her  in  the  workhouse 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  her  older  sister, 
unlike  the  proud  sisters  of  Cinderella,  shared  her 
humble  abode.  Her  mother  was  in  jail.  Saint- 
Memin  engraved  her  portrait  in  1797  as  Madame 
de  la  Croix.  About  1800  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Stephen  Jumel,  which  relation,  openly  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  straight-laced  little  old  New  York 
of  that  day,  was  hotly  resented.  As  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Jumel  a  few  years  later  she  was  ignored, 
and  his  purchase  of  the  Mansion  and  removal  to  it 
looks  like  a  last  bid  for  social  recognition  for  his 
ambitious  wife.  Even  this  supreme  effort  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure  and,  after  five  years  of  neglect  in 
the  great  house,  the  disappointed  pair  closed  its 
doors  behind  them  and  sailed  away  for  France  in 
one  of  Jumel’s  ships,  the  Eliza,  named  after  his  wife. 

It  was  their  totally  unexpected  luck  to  arrive  in 
Paris  a  few  days  before  Napoleon  gave  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Stephen  Jumel  is  said 
to  have  offered  his  ships  to  the  falling  Emperor  to 
compass  his  escape  to  America.  It  seems  to  have 
been  through  this  generous  offer  and  the  vogue 
that  it  gave  them  in  Paris  that  these  voyagers  for 
adventure  literally  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
nobility.  Stephen  Jumel  was  rich  enough  to  set 
up  a  suitable  establishment  for  his  aspiring  wife,  at 
first  in  the  Hotel  de  Berteuil,  No.  22  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  afterwards  at  No.  16  Place  Vendome,  and  to 
give  her  a  carriage  with  postilions  in  the  fashion 
of  that  day.  This  woman  who  had  been  ignored 
in  New  York  was  able  to  give  the  dust  of  the 
boulevards  to  Louis  XVIII  in  Paris.  It  was  one  of 
her  specific  boasts  in  her  dotage  that  when  she  drove 
by  the  carriage  of  the  King  one  day,  Louis  asked 
of  his  attendants  whose  establishment  that  was? 


and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Madame  Jumel’s 
he  said  “Ah!  let  Madame  Jumel  pass!” 

The  date  of  the  building  of  the  house  was  one 
of  the  persistent  fables  repeated  in  all  the  histories 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  probably  emanated 
from  the  mansion.  When  the  war  was  over  and  the 
historians  began  their  work  the  Morris  and  Philipse 
families  were  in  England.  Even  the  ladies  of  those 
exiled  families,  including  the  first  mistress  of  the 
Mansion,  had  been  attainted  of  treason  by  the  State 
of  New  York  with  a  penalty  of  death  by  hanging 
“without  benefit  of  clergy”  if  caught.  In  the 
absence  of  its  builders  it  was  natural  to  go  to  the 
house  itself  for  information,  where  they  were  prob¬ 
ably  told  that  it  was  built  for  the  bride  in  1758. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Roger  Morris 
and  Mary  Philipse,  1758,  the  land  on  which  the 
house  now  stands  was  the  property  of  the  Dyckman 
family.  In  1763  it  was  sold  to  James  Carroll  and 
by  him  in  1765  to — probably — Roger  Morris.  When 
the  City  bought  the  house  in  1903  the  pediment 
bore  great  iron  figures  1758.  If  the  house  was 
built  in  1765  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
last  year,  and  it  is  to-day  as  sound  on  its  granite 
foundation  as  when  it  was  built. 

The  original  kitchen  in  the  basement  of  the 
house,  now  somewhat  curtailed,  was  quite  baronial 
in  its  generous  proportions — twenty  by  thirty  feet. 
A  great  floor-beam  twenty  feet  long  spans  its  nar¬ 
rowest  width.  At  the  east  end  of  this  cellar-kitchen 
is  the  wide  fireplace  at  which  Washington’s  meat 
was  roasted.  This  fireplace  is  a  recent  discovery; 


Fig.  2 


it  may  be  entered  through  a  hole  in  its  bricked-up 
face  and  explored  candle  in  hand.  At  one  end  is 
an  arched  opening  like  a  mortuary  cell,  which  is 
the  door  of  the  Dutch  oven  where  the  bread  and 
the  pies  went  in  and  came  out,  and  where  the  oven- 
ashes  could  be  raked  into  the  fireplace  itself — at 
some  inconvenience  to  the  cook  if  a  brisk  fire 
chanced  to  be  burning  on  the  hearth!  At  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  a  far-away  patch  of  blue  sky 
which  alone  has  looked  into  this  dark  place  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 
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General  Washington  came  to  the  house  some  time 
during  the  night  of  Saturday  September  14th  1776, 
a  few  hours  before  the  landing  of  the  British  in 
New  York,  and  remained  until  the  18th  of  October 
when  General  Howe  was  landing  near  New  Rochelle 
to  capture  him.  For  ten  days  before  General  Wash¬ 
ington  came  the  house  had  been  occupied  by  the 
officers  of  General  Heath’s  picket.  This  picket  was 
established  to  watch  the  contiguous  shores  for 
the  expected  landing  of  the  enemy  and  ceased  to 
be  when  that  landing  was  effected.  Roger  Morris 
was  in  London  watching  the  military  horizon  and 
Mrs.  Morris  and  her  children  were  probably  with 
Mrs.  Frederick  Philipse  in  the  manor-house  at 
Yonkers;  so  that  General  Washington  was  not 
obliged  to  dispossess  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  a 
profound  respect  in  order  to  take  possession  of  her 
house. 

On  the  Friday  after  his  arrival  New  York  was 
set  on  fire  by  some  zealous  young  patriots  with  the 
intention  of  burning  the  enemy  out.  This  fire  was 
visible  from  the  little  balcony  under  the  south 
portico  during  all  that  night,  until  the  burning 
spire  of  Trinity  Church  fell  into  the  smoking  ruins. 

It  was  an  interesting  period  when  Washington 
occupied  the  house.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  the  post¬ 
master  of  New  York,  came  down  from  Dobb’s 
Ferry  on  the  Hudson  with  his  little  post  office  and 
settled  himself  somewhere  on  the  grounds.  Ebe¬ 
nezer  Hazard  may  have  had  his  New  York  Post 
Office  in  the  laundry,  or  he  may  have  been  as  far 
away  as  the  farmhouse,  but  when  headquarters 


moved  he  trudged  along  after  it  on  foot  until  the 
little  army  passed  out  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His 
trials  were  not  forgotten  by  President  Washington 
who  made  him  the  First  Postmaster-General  of  the 
New  Nation. 

Lt.-Colonel  Samuel  Blatchley  Webb  in  the  Adju¬ 
tant-General’s  office  was  something  of  a  postmaster 
too.  He  handled  the  correspondence  of  the  fine 
ladies  in  the  vicinity,  notably  that  of  the  ladies 
at  the  manor-house  who  were  just  plain  Phillipses 
then,  having  long  before  discarded  the  old  and  the 


present  spelling. 

In  the  marriage 
settlement  of 
Mary  Philipse 
drawn  up  in 
1758  the  name 
is  always  Phil¬ 
lips.  On  one 
occasion  the  lady 
of  thex  manor- 
house  writes  to 
Colonel  Webb: 

“Mrs.  Phillips’ 

Compliments  to 
Collo.  Webb  for 
his  polite  note 
of  yesterday,  & 
the  very  accept¬ 
able  packet  from 
Middletown. 

M  r  s.  Phillips 
acknowledges  herself  much  obliged  to  Collo.  Webb 
for  his  attention  in  forwarding  her  letters. 

She  begs  her  compliments  to  General  Washington.” 

At  daybreak  the  post  riders  trotted  out  from  the 
great  gates,  Jacob  Odell  or  Uriah  Mitchel  for  the 
Convention  at  Fishkill  on  Hudson  and  a  rider 
bearing  dispatches  for  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
Major  Backus’s  Connecticut  Cavalry,  otherwise 
known  in  Connecticut  as  “The  Gentlemen  of  the 
Horse,”  furnished  the  orderlies  and  messengers  at 
headquarters.  It  was  one  of  these  Gentlemen  Cap¬ 
tains  who  was  seen  by  the  Adjutant-General,  Colonel 
Reed,  seated  on  the  lawn  lathering  and  shaving  one 
of  the  private  Gentlemen  of  the  Horse.  Soldiers 
were  very  independent  in  those  days  and  it  actually 
happened  while  General  Washington  occupied  the 
house  that  the  men  of  two  Connecticut  regiments, 
having  no  uniforms,  went  home  to  pick  apples  and 
split  fence-rails  and  see  the  children,  until  but 
thirty  men  remained  in  one  regiment  and  twenty 
in  the  other. 

During  the  latter  part  of  General  Washington’s 
occupation  of  the  house  he  was  very  much  on  the 
alert  for  an  attack  from  the  direction  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  on  many  a  morning  in  October 
his  little  army  was  under  arms  before  daylight.  This 
was  at  the  time  that  General  Howe,  far  from  con¬ 
templating  a  frontal  attack,  was  planning  the  land¬ 
ing  of  his  forces  at  “Frog’s”  or  Throgg’s  Neck, 
with  the  expectation  of  capturing  the  little  army. 
A  month  later  the  British  and  Hessian  army,  about 
14,000  strong,  returning  in  leisurely  march  from 
White  Plains,  captured  the  Heights  and  the  fort  and 
the  house.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  November  and 
there  were  nearly  3,000  men  in  the  fort,  which 
was  Fort  Washington  that  day  and  Fort  Knypp- 
hausen  the  next.  Lt. -General  Earl  Percy  seems 
to  have  occupied  the  house  for  a  few  days  after 
making  a  bloodless  march  up  the  King’s  Bridge  road 
as  far  as  the  Fort.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  a 
very  good  map  of  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters 
made  by  his  engineer  officer  Claude  Joseph  Sauthier, 
showing  the  house  itself  under  the  label  “Col. 
Morris”  with  the  upper  earth-work  extending  into 
the  kitchen  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  next  summer  (1777)  the  house  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America,  its  com¬ 
mander,  Lt.-General  Sir  Henry  Clintpn,  occu¬ 
pying  the  former  quarters  of  Washington.  He 
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came  on  the  14th  of 
July  and  remained  un¬ 
til  the  9th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  He  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  from  the  Mor¬ 
ris  house  to  capture 
the  American  forts. 
According  to  his  Ad¬ 
jutant-General,  Major 
Stephen  Kemble,  in  his 
diary  for  October  6: 
“About  Sunset  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  attacked 
Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  and  carried 
them  by  storm.”  Sir 
Henry  refused  to  let 
the  Adjutant-General  go  with  him  on  the  Fort 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  expedition;  but  the  next 
year,  when  Major  Andre  was  in  that  position,  he 
sent  his  Adjutant-General  to  the  front  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  rear  himself. 

“Sunday,  Nov.  9th.  Left  Morris’s  House  and 
came  to  town;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  Kennedy’s  House.” 

When  the  November  weather  began  to  pinch  on 
the  Heights,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  the  city  to 
attend  the  performances  at  the  “Theater  Royal” 
and  hold  dress  parade  in  front  of  the  ruins  of 
Trinity  Church  and  ride  out  every  morning  to  his 
favorite  five-alley  on  upper  Broad  Way. 

In  the  summer  1778  the  house  was  the  summer 
headquarters  of  Lt.-General  Baron  von  Knypphausen 
and  his  Hessian  Staff.  He  came  on  July  23d  after 
the  Philadelphia  campaign  and  remained  until 
November  ninth. 

Imagine  Jumel  Mansion  with  a  Hessian  soldier, 
as  Dunlap  describes  him,  posted  at  the  front  door 
“with  his  towering  brass-fronted  cap,  mustacios 
colored  with  the  same  material  that  colored  his 
shoes,  his  hair  plastered  with  tallow  and  flour, 
and  tightly  drawn  into  a  long  appendage,  reaching 
from  the  back  of  his  head  to  his  waist,  his  blue 
uniform  almost  covered  by  the  broad  belts  sustain¬ 
ing  his  cartouche  box,  his 
brass-hilted  sword  and 
his  bayonet;  a  yellow 
waistcoat  with  flaps  and 
yellow  breeches  were  met 
at  the  knee  by  black 
gaiters,  and  thus  heavily 
equipped,  he  stood  at 
attention  and  received  the 
command  or  the  cane  of 
the  officer  who  inspected 
him.” 

Madame  Jumel,  whose 
eccentricities  are  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Man¬ 
sion,  occupied  it  in  soli¬ 
tary  state  during  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life, 
with  one  old  servant- 
attendant.  She  was  harm¬ 
lessly  demented  during 
this  period,  and  indeed 
for  more  than  twenty 
years  before  her  death 


she  was  of  unsound 
mind.  It  was  about 
1842  that  she  set  up 
the  table  with  broken 
ornaments,  a  la 
Havisham,  that  she 
claimed  represented 
the  remains  of  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  whom  she 
never  entertained. 

Quoting  from  the 
story  of  her  life: 

“It  was  in  the  year 
1857,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwin  Bradbrook 
who  lived  in  Carmans- 
ville,  that  Madame 
Jumel  organized  her 
military  company  and  maintained  for  a  time  an 
armed  garrison,  including  a  brass  band.  This 
curious  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a  benevolent  impulse.  Having  heard  that  some 
French  immigrants  down  in  the  city  were  out  of 
work  and  in  distress,  she  got  them  together  on  the 
Heights  and  formed  them  into  a  company  with  a 
band  and  maintained  them  all  winter.  At  that  time, 
it  is  said,  sentries  were  posted  at  the  gates,  and  the 
soldiers  passed  in  review  before  Madame  Jumel  and 
fired  volleys  at  her  command. 

“Some  of  the  details  of  this  military  exploit  in 
mobilizing  by  the  poor  demented  lady  may  have 
been  enlarged  upon  in  the  telling,  but  all  the  old 
residents  on  Washington  Heights  who  remember 
Madame  Jumel  remember  her  company  of  soldiers 
and  the  brass  band.  Was  it  a  feeble  effort  of  the 
old  house  to  live  up  to  its  martial  past?  .  .  .  . 

“Mr.  George  Luckey  of  Closter,  New  Jersey,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  museum,  used  to  spend 
his  summers,  when  a  boy,  at  the  country  house  of 
his  family  on  Morris  Heights  overlooking  High 
Bridge.  With  some  of  his  boy  companions  he  was 
fond  of  fishing  in  the  Harlem  River  and  his  favorite 
fishing  ground  was  on  that  part  of  the  river  directly 
opposite  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street  afford¬ 
ing  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  Jumel  Mansion  and 
grounds. 

“Mr.  Luckey  thinks 
that  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old  at  the  period 
he  refers  to,  and  that  the 
year  was  1850.  At  times, 
when  the  boys  were 
fishing,  he  states  that 
Madame  Jumel  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  mounted 
on  a  horse  and  followed 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
men,  marching  like  sol¬ 
diers,  each  carrying  a 
stick  for  a  gun.  He  re¬ 
members  her  as  very 
spare  and  thin,  sitting  as 
straight  as  a  grenadier  on 
her  horse  and  turning 
about  now  and  then  to 
face  her  company,  and 
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then  resuming  the  march.  The  grounds  were 
much  larger  then  than  now,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  military  company  and  its  strange  commander 
was  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  moving  south  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Edgecombe  Avenue. 
The  procession  would  disappear  along  the  159th 
Street  side  of  the  yard  to  reappear  in  due  time  as 
before.  She  would  make  a  number  of  rounds 
with  her  company  before  disbanding  and  the  boys 
sometimes  formed  their  fishing  boats  in  line  as  a 
sort  of  Naval  salute.  This  movement  was  plainly 
to  be  seen,  and  Madame  Jumel  would  halt  when  she 
noticed  them  and  look  very  sternly  in  their  direc¬ 
tion.  The  boys  had  heard  at  that  time  that  the 
strange  lady  was  fabulously  rich  but  as  they 
expressed  it  ‘dotty.’ 

*  *  *  * 

“Inspector  Steers,  who  is  eighty-four  years  old 
and  now  totally  blind,  is  one  of  the  old  residents 
of  Washington  Heights  who  remembers  the  military 
company  which  he  thinks  consisted  of  about  thirty 
men,  and  who,  he  says,  were  lodged  in  a  great  barn 
on  the  place.  He  knew  the  mansion  from  about 
1850,  and  the  men  of  the  family,  but  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Jumel  was  only  during 
the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  when  he  was  a  police 
officer  whose  duties  sometimes  took  him  to  the 
mansion.  He  said  she  usually  entertained  him  in 
the  hall  and  would  talk  for  hours,  but  exacted  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  from  her  listener.  It 


was  necessary  to  say  ‘Yes,  Madame’  frequently 
and  ‘Indeed’  and  ‘Really,  Madame’  to  keep  her 
flow  of  talk  at  high  tide.  According  to  her  boasting 
every  President  of  the  United  States  had,  at  some 
time,  been  in  the  house. 

“Madame  Jumel  died  on  the  16th  of  July,  1865  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  remains  rest 
in  the  Jumel  tomb  in  Trinity  Cemetery  on  the  slope 
overlooking  the  broad  Hudson,  while  the  remains 
of  Stephen  Jumel  lie  in  the  consecrated  ground  of 
the  old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  on  Prince  Street. 

“The  poor  demented  lady  breathed  her  last  in 
that  chamber  of  the  old  house  known  as  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Bedroom.  She  may  be  said  to  have  died 
in  state  as  a  grande  dame  should,  decked  in  all  her 
jewels  and  powdered  and  rouged  to  the  end.  And 
this  is  no  flight  of  imagination,  but  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstantial  testimony  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  J.  who  as  a 
young  girl  saw  Madame  Jumel  on  her  deathbed. 
She  relates  that  she  was  brought  into  the  house 
by  the  doctor  in  attendance  and  led  to  the  upper 
hall,  where  she  was  allowed  to  look  through  the 
door  into  the  sick  room.  She  saw  an  old  woman 
lying  in  bed  whose  cap  was  gay  with  pink  ribbons 
and  whose  face  was  very  much  powdered  and 
rouged. 

“Although  she  has  forgotten  the  doctor’s  name 
she  remembers  that  he  told  her  that  Madame  Jumel 
insisted  on  having  her  face  powdered  and  rouged 
every  day.” 

William  Henry  Shelton 


ART  AND 


Does  Art  make  the  artist, 
Or  the  artist  make  Art? 
Of  the  couple  in  question, 
Which  one  had  the  start? 


In  these  days  of  culture 
So  called,  it  would  seem 
Some  artists  consider 
That  Art  is  a  dream 


To  be  changed  to  a  nightmare 
Whenever  they  choose 
To  have  indigestion, 

And  thereby  abuse 


THE  ARTIST 


The  God-given  spirit, 
Whatever  it  is 
Which  leads  the  true  artist 
To  the  best  that  is  his. 


From  which  the  conclusion 
In  whole  or  in  part, 

That  Art  makes  the  artist— 
Not  the  artist  makes  Art. 


He  may  think  that  he  does 
And  give  it  Art’s  name 
But  the  God  that  is  in  him 
Is  held  up  to  shame 


By  the  work  he  is  doing, 
Unheeding  the  part 
He  is  playing  as  artist 
Who  tries  to  make  Art. 


W.  J.  Lampton 
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ON  HALLS  THAT  NEED  COLOR 

By  Charles  de  Kay 


CIVIC  architecture  in  New  York  has  always 
been  a  wondrous  thing,  not  so  much  for  what 
it  offers  as  for  the  chances  presented  which 
it  has  failed  to  take  advantage  of.  In  former  years 
we  had  the  excuse  of  a  municipal  government  run 
by  men  to  whom  art  was  an  unknown  quantity,  but 
to-day  that  excuse  is  no  longer  available.  As  a  rule, 
our  Mayors,  and  at  times  even  some  of  our  abused 
Aldermen,  possess  no  little  knowledge  of  art,  or  at 
the  worst  are  aware  of  their  own  deficiency,  and  are 
disposed  to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  connoisseurs. 

The  love  of  color  is  deeply  implanted  in  humanity, 
and  just  because  it  is  endemic  and  a  sign  of 
democracy  it  has  been  decried  in  the  past  by  those 
who  assume  a  superiority  to  the  crowd.  This 
natural  love  of  color  has  been  starved  in  New  York 
for  the  past  two  centuries  owing  to  unfortunate 
examples  set  by 
Europe,  but  here 
and  there  it  rises 
to  the  surface 
despite  all  en¬ 
deavors  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  as  for 
example  in 
stained  glass 
windows,  the 
popularity  of 
pageants  full  of 
color,  the  dress  of 
women. 

But  when  look¬ 
ing  at  the  tall 
buildings  and 
skyscrapers,  o  r 
observing  with 
the  eye  of 
experience  our 
larger  hotels,  one 
is  struck  by  the 
absence  of  good 
color  or  the  mis¬ 
use  of  it  in  com¬ 
bination  —  the 
blame  whereof  may  be  distributed  either  to  archi¬ 
tects  or  owners,  as  you  please,  unless  we  take 
refuge  in  a  general  indictment  of  the  indifference 
of  the  public,  which  is  always  the  safest  thing  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  impressions  one  gets 
on  entering  these  large,  modern  buildings  of  New 
York  is  a  sudden  effect  of  coldness  which  will  not 
yield,  even  though  the  decorator  may  have  elected 
to  crowd  the  floors  and  walls  with  furniture  fabri¬ 
cated  according  to  the  style  of  some  former  king  of 
France.  What  is  it  that  makes  these  hallways,  cor¬ 
ridors,  entrance  halls  in  our  city  so  repellent  to 
persons  who  have  a  natural  love  for  color  ?  It  can¬ 
not  be  the  feeble  copies  of  furniture  called  Louis 
Quinze;  or  the  hangings  and  general  furnishing  of 
these  interiors;  no,  it  lies  deeper,  for  these  adjuncts 
far  from  mitigating  the  chill  rather  accentuate  it. 
You  realize  that  the  man  to  whom  was  committed 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  interior  may  have  been 
carefully  educated  in  his  profession  but  was  not 
born  with  the  essential  quality,  a  natural  color  sense. 


There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
architecture  if  such  great  sums  are  expended  and 
such  fine  pieces  of  engineering  are  produced  and  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  past  is  displayed  and  yet  the 
results  are  so  deplorable. 

Otherwise  how  comes  it  that  we  feel  as  if  we  do 
not  belong  in  these  halls  at  all,  as  if  in  truth  these 
interiors  were  not  exactly  meant  for  human  beings? 
For  one  thing  it  is  due  to  an  intolerable,  and  one 
may  truthfully  say,  inhuman  exactness  as  to  hori¬ 
zontal  and  upright  lines,  as  to  corners,  as  to  spaces 
between  doors  and  windows — an  aesthetic  crime 
which  destroys  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  most 
modern  architecture.  And  for  another  our  ugly 
masculine  garb  makes  us  feel  like  aliens  in  an 
architectural  setting  borrowed  from  an  alien  though 
ancestral  past. 

But  the  more  immediate  reason  for  the  depressing 

atmosphere  which 
meets  the  art 
lover  in  these 
lofty  halls  is  the 
almost  universal 
evidence  of  the 
lack  of  a  feeling 
for  color.  The 
lack  of  this  sense 
in  the  realm  of 
art  has  its 
parallel  in  the 
lack  of  humor  in 
humanity  in  gen¬ 
eral — but  a  truce 
to  generalities. 

These  interiors 
as  a  rule  present 
no  rational 
scheme  for  the 
distribution  o  f 
light  and  shade. 
To  be  specific: 
Let  us  walk 
through  the  long, 
lofty  hall  of  the 
Equitable  Build¬ 
ing  from  Broadway  to  Nassau  Street;  does  not 
something  tell  you  that,  as  a  human  being,  you  have 
no  right  to  be  there!  Why?  Not  merely  because 
you  are  an  ugly,  foolishly  garbed  biped,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  have  no  ground  under  your  feet,  you  have 
nothing  about  you  which  might  through  fancy  give 
the  feeling  of  hills  and  woodlands,  because  you  have 
nothing  above  you  which  stands  for  the  sky!  The 
architect  has  put  you  in  a  glittering  white  tunnel, 
perfectly  plain  as  to  its  walls,  exactly  even  as  to  its 
horizontal  lines  and  pitiful  in  its  cold  uniformity  of 
white  marble.  Think  of  the  millions  spent  upon  this 
building  and  wonder,  if  you  will,  how  human  beings 
equipped  with  the  finest  materials  can  make  this 
thoroughfare  so  obnoxious  to  men  hungry  for 
natural  lines  and  thirsty  for  color! 

Perhaps  these  mistakes  are  made  because  people 
are  brought  up  to  imagine  that  they  can  escape 
from  the  rules  which  govern  the  world.  We  must 
have  solid  ground  under  our  feet  and  that  ground 
more  dark  than  light — or  we  are  unhappy.  We 
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must  have  some  relief  of  texture  and  color  for  our 
horizons;  we  must  have  the  gray  or  blue  sky  above 
us ;  and  we  can  not  be  enclosed  in  rigid,  smooth  sur¬ 
faces,  without  relief  of  color — -unless  we  have  an 
unhealthy  preference  for  living  in  the  interior  of  a 
white  marble  tomb! 

Observe  in  the  hall  of  the  Equitable  Building  that 
in  those  sections  of  the  floor  where  they  have  laid 
down  a  few  India-rubber  mats,  you  experience  a 
little  relief.  Suppose  the  bulk  of  that  floor  were 
covered  with  dark-red,  gray  and  black  broad  tiles? 
Suppose  the  walls  were  made  of  green  and  gray 
marbles  varying  in  tone?  What  a  relief  we  should 
feel !  These  colors  would  mitigate  the  oppressive 
exactitude  of  the  engineer,  and  at  least  insinuate  a 
suggestion  of  the  ease  and  sesthetic  charm  that 
belong  to  Nature. 

Let  us  consider  another  concrete  example.  Let 
us  saunter  up  Fifth  Avenue.  One  of  the  edifices  in 
New  York  of  which  the  citizens  have 
reason  to  be  proud  is  the  Public 
Library.  Suppose  we  pass  up  the 
broad  steps,  between  the  lounging 
lions  and,  entering  between  the 
Corinthian  columns,  let  us  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  It 
is  of  noble  proportions  and  worthy  of 
the  splendid  emplacement  and  of  the 
facade  that  rolls  its  length  from 
Fortieth  to  Forty-second  Street.  From 
the  two  stairways,  upward  right  and 
left,  and  from  the  balustrades  of  the 
galleries  before  us,  we  get  the  sug¬ 
gestion  as  of  a  monumental  interior. 

The  architect  seems  to  have  put  his 
finest  sentiment  into  this  hall.  But  it 
is  not  finished.  The  white  marble 
glistens  from  every  side,  from  the 
floor  and  from  the  ceiling,  and  we  see 
that  thus  far  it  is  good,  but  the  last 
touch  has  not  been  given  it — the  touch 
that  introduces  light  and  shade,  that 
produces  mystery,  that  leads  one  on. 

Is  it  fair  to  the  architect  to  leave  what 


is  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  in  the 
building  incomplete?  It  is  like  an 
etching  or  engraving  without  light 
and  shade,  interesting  and  promising 
for  its  design,  but  still  in  embryo. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  there  is  no 
sky  above,  there  is  nothing  to  hint  or 
suggest  the  horizon,  except  for  some 
naturally  darker  parts  which  do  not 
receive  as  much  light  as  the  others. 
The  whole  has  no  chiaroscuro  to 
speak  of.  In  truth  after  all  these 
years  the  Library  remains  unfinished. 

Well,  now,  let  us  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  make  this  hall 
more  attractive  and  give  the  architect 
a  “square  deal.”  Observe  that  the 
walls  round  the  two  great  stairways 
have  been  so  treated  by  the  architect 
that  six  spacious  panels  have  been 
provided,  for  what?  Evidently  for 
paintings  or  tapestries.  But  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  floor 
itself  is  too  light  in  tone,  but  suppose 
this  remedied  and  these  great  panels 
hung  with  modern  tapestries  of  just  the  right  hues, 
say  of  those  colors  which  make  our  autumnal  foliage 
among  the  most  wonderful  and  glorious  products  of 
nature,  and  suppose,  under  the  arches,  as  you  look 
forward  from  the  door,  the  two  blind  doorways  were 
enriched  with  tapestries  or  paintings — how  differ¬ 
ent  the  impression !  What  a  superior  impression 
would  one  gain  on  entering  this  storage  house  of 
literature ! 

The  interior  demands  that  these  eight  spaces,  left 
for  that  purpose  by  the  architect,  should  be  enriched 
in  order  to  accentuate  the  structural  qualities  of  the 
halls  by  the  power  of  light  and  shade.  We  can  not 
realize  properly  the  fine  points  of  the  structure  be¬ 
cause  of  the  glitter  and  reverberation  of  white  stone 
from  above  and  below  and  from  every  side.  That 
is  the  same  trouble  we  found  in  the  hall  of  the 
Equitable  Building;  but  in  the  latter,  the  architect 
seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  such 
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assistance  of  tone  and  color;  whereas  here  the  fault 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  architect.  The  same  trouble 
in  all  the  hallways  of  the  Post-Office  on  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Thirty-third ! 

In  the  upper  stories  of  the  Public  Library  here 
and  there  the  architects  have  been  able  to  introduce 
a  little  color  on  certain  walls,  but  the  effect  is 
trivial.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  authorities  who 
control  the  decorations  or  the  appropriations  for 
them  should  make  a  beginning;  would  it  not  be  well 
then  to  start  with  this  entrance  hall? 

In  New  York  we  have  excellent  looms  capable  of 
weaving  every  kind  of  tapestry  required,  and  it 
would  be  possible  if  not  easy  to  procure  designs 
from  our  artists  fitted  for  the  kind  of  decoration 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  a  public  library. 
Each  of  the  spaces  upon  the  stairways,  left  for  some 
such  purpose  by  the  architect,  could  be  hung  with 
one  of  a  consecutive  series  of  tapestries,  setting 
forth,  for  instance,  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
carved,  written  and  printed  Word.  Such  hangings 
would  at  once  lend  mellowness  and  beauty  to  the 
interior  and  bring  out  the  architectural  lines  of 
the  hall. 

Instantly  detachable  from  the  walls,  these  tapes¬ 
tries  could  be  displayed  outside  the  building  on  days 
of  festival  and  add  much  to  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  avenue  when  great  civic  processions  pass  before 
the  grand-stand  which  is  usually  erected  at  this 


point  on  such  oc  casions.  Tapestry  of  the  right  sort, 
moreover,  owing  to  the  rough  surface  and  its  large 
pattern  of  colors  when  properly  designed,  has  a 
decorative  quality  even  superior  to  painting  on  can¬ 
vas,  wood  or  stone. 

For  the  designs  of  these  series  it  might  be  well 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  associations  like  the  Arts 
and  the  Lotos  Clubs,  The  Century,  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  and  the  City  Club.  Five  adepts  in 
mural  painting  might  be  chosen  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
petition  to  produce  the  best  possible  scheme  of  color 
and  the  most  appropriate  subjects  for  the  hall,  and 
also  to  adapt  the  separate  tapestries  to  the  several 
panels  which  would  receive  more  or  less  light,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  places.  It  would  be  imperative  that 
the  artists  chosen  should  have  an  exceptional  sense 
of  color — that  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention, 
for  in  truth  it  is  nothing  but  a  truism.  The  trouble 
is  that  all  painter-artists  think  and  feel  that  they 
have  the  sense  of  color  well  developed,  though  fate, 
alas!  may  not  have  been  kind  to  them  in  that  way. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the  only  walls  in  the 
Public  Library  that  clamor  for  dignified  adornment 
which  should  invite  the  best  of  living  artists  to 
contribute  their  masterpieces.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  great  transverse  corridor  on  the  third 
story,  which  gives  access  to  the  reading-room  and 
art  galleries.  Here  are  splendid,  well-lighted  panels, 
rich  in  their  architectural  frame-work,  waiting  still 
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for  the  decorations  to  come,  and  better  suited  for 
paintings  than  for  tapestries,  because  they  will  be 
seen  at  close  range.  If  the  six  panels  on  the  two 
stairways  of  the  entrance  hall  seem  to  call  foi 
tapestry  with  large  symbolical  or  mythological 
designs,  those  of  this  north-and-south  corridor  on 
the  third  floor  ask  for  a  rather  more  realistic  treat¬ 
ment,  perhaps  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Union, 
or  more  specifically  from  the  past  of  New  York 
Colony  and  State.  Other  panels  less  extensive  might 
carry  the  portraits  of  the  three  founders:  William 
B.  Astor,  Samuel  Tilden,  Robert  Lenox — also  views 
of  the  old  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries,  one  of  which 
has  already  been  pulled  down,  while  the  other  is 
sure  to  follow  very  soon;  also  the  former  residence 
of  Tilden,  now  the  home  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
In  a  city  like  this — one  that  tears  itself  down  to 
rebuild  itself  every  twenty  years  or  so — we  must 
ask  our  artists  to  revel  in  townscapes,  so  that  we 
may  keep  some  realistic  records  for  the  future,  how¬ 
ever  dull  such  work  may  seem  to  some  of  them  at 
the  time. 

However,  it  is  chiefly  about  the  entrance  to  the 
file  room,  which  admits  one  to  the  great  reading- 
rooms,  that  places  have  been  arranged  that  insist 
upon  wall  paintings.  Here  the  large  panels  of  dark 
marble  with  arched  heads  are  bordered  with  a 
yellowish  marble  frame-work;  they  are  four  in 
number  and  make  this  a  center  for  the  midmost 
point  of  the  north-and-south  corridor.  But  beside 
these,  are  two  large  panels  on  the  corridor  itself 
and  two  over  the  stairways  that  give  access  to' the 
landing.  Thus  we  have  eight  spaces  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  color  which  may  be  treated  in  pairs,  each 
pair  having  a  fall  of  light  different  from  every 
other  couple.  All,  however,  are  highly  favored  as 
to  daylight,  though  the  differing  positions  with 
regard  to  the  windows  call  for  differing  light- 
problems.  When  these  wall-spaces  are  decorated 
the  authorities  will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  direction  forecast  by  the  architect. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  panels  which  may  be 
left  to  the  next  generation  to  embellish,  that  which 
one  sees  in  twos,  seriatim,  as  one  rises  in  the 
elevator  on  the  Forty-second  Street  side.  On  the 
main,  second  and  third  floors  over  against  the 
elevator  openings  are  two  panels  that  call  for  paint¬ 
ings  for  each  story  after  the  more  important  wall- 
spaces  above  mentioned  have  been  treated.  Thus 
without  moving  from  the  halls  through  which  the 
public  passes  habitually,  and  ignoring  completely 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  building,  we  find  a 
score  of  panels  plainly  set  apart  for  tapestries  and 


paintings.  They  are  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the 
great  or  little  master,  in  order  that  he  may  supply 
that  beauty  and  individual  interest  which  raise 
mere  walls  to  the  level  of  works  of  fine  art. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Public  Library  which  should  be  rescued  from 
the  frigidity  that  assails  the  visitor.  There  should 
be  something  to  greet  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
remind  him  what  sort  of  an  edifice  it  is  that  may 
have  'attracted  his  attention  as  he  strolls  along  the 
main  avenue  of  Manhattan. 

Very  suggestive  and  very  full  of  picturesque 
symbolic  scenes  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
writing,  from  the  designs  carved  laboriously  by 
primitive  men  on  wood,  bone  and  stone  down  to  the 
latest  perfection  of  the  printing-press — from  the 
skytale  of  the  Laconians  to  the  linotype  of  Mergen- 
thaler,  the  Pennsylvanian.  Only  a  few  of  the 
salient  inventions  could  be  suggestively  presented, 
but  the  series  of  six  or  eight  tapestries  would  cover 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  ever  since  man 
began  to  entrust  his  ideas  to  something  else  beside 
speech  and  fashion,  something  which  would  convey 
such  thoughts  to  others  without  needing  his 
presence. 

The  entrance  gallery  of  a  great  library  would  be 
an  ideal  place  for  some  such  large  generalizations 
on  the  Story  of  the  Written  Word  as  an  artist  might 
conceive  and  carry  out  in  tapestry,  without  falling 
into  realism  and  losing  the  big  poetic  side  of  the 
problem  in  his  effort  to  be  true  to  history.  For 
tapestry  was  not  meant  to  be  the  vehicle  of  history 
or  of  genre  however  Charles  Le  Brun,  van  Orley 
and  later  cartoonists  may  have  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
mand  in  their  day.  It  was  meant  for  the  primitive, 
the  heroic,  the  symbolical,  the  religious  subject,  for 
the  poetic,  mystical,  extravagant.  One  can  conceive 
of  few  excursions  into  the  past  better  suited  to 
tapestry  than  the  field  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  man  gradually  came  to  the  period  when  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  magnificent  fireproof  struc¬ 
tures  in  which  to  accumulate  the  thoughts  of  past 
and  present  authors,  artists  and  inventors.  Into 
these  palaces  do  they  flow — these  products  of  a 
myriad  minds,  leaving  to  the  future  the  task  of 
threshing  the  grain  from  the  straw.  The  Bodleian, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
Public  Library  are  places  where  the  best  and  also 
the  least  output  and  products  of  the  mind  are 
stored.  Should  not  Greater  New  York  repair  this 
neglect?  Can  the  passing  generation  do  too  much  to 
make  beautiful  and  aesthetically  harmonious  our 
well-built  Public  Library? 


Charles  de  Kay 
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THE  INSTITUTE’S  GREETINGS  TO  RUSSIA 

Addresses  Delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Authors,  Artists  and  Musical  Composers  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Auspices  of  The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  to  Offer  Greetings  and 
Congratulations  to  the  Men  of  Letters  and  Artists  of  Russia,  Who  Have  Contributed 
So  Largely  to  the  Emancipation  of  Their  Country.  The  Hudson  Theater 
New  York  City,  Monday  April  23rd,  1917 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 


LADIES  and  Gentlemen: 

j  This  is  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  to  the  writers,  musicians  and  artists 
of  Russia  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  men 
in  the  same  professions  in  America  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Russian  people  in  this  great  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  their  liberty. 

The  meeting  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  an  associa¬ 
tion  formed  under  authority  from  Congress  and 
holding  a  national  charter  granted  by  that  body, 
commissioning  the  Institute  to  the  protection  and 
furtherance  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  this  proposed 
communication  to  our  brethren  in  Russia  falls 
very  properly  within  our  field  of  duty.  The  National 
Institute  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Architects,  Composers,  Painters,  Sculptors  and 
Writers.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  also  members  of 
societies  more  definitely  specialized,  and  their  fel¬ 
low  members  in  these  respective  societies  and 
federations  have  been  asked  to  join  in  this  meeting. 
They  are  represented  by  their  officers  on  this  plat¬ 
form  and  in  this  audience.  A  general  committee  of 
their  representatives  met  with  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  to  formulate  the  address  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  will  be  submitted  for 
your  consideration  and  action. 

This  general  committee  arranged  the  program 
for  the  business  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  decided 
to  have  no  music  or  poetry  or  dramatic  selections, 
although  all  were  offered,  as  the  committee  thought 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  enough  to  carry  it 
through.  We  shall  therefore  have  no  entertainment 
except  such  as  the  discriminating  may  draw  from 
the  business  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  will  tell  us  particularly  of  the 
writers,  artists  and  composers  of  Russia  who  have 
kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  her  people  the  faith  that 
has  finally  triumphed.  More  than  any  other  man 
in  America,  Mr.  Kennan  has  personal  knowledge 
of  these  Russian  patriots  and  of  their  great  work 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  will  speak 
upon  the  broader  and  more  basic  factors  behind  this 
peaceful  revolution,  and  of  the  common  ideal  of 
Democracy  that  unites  our  two  peoples.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  assigning  this  review  to  President  Butler 
is  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  wide  experience  and 
expression  as  a  publicist  and  a  student  of  national 
and  international  tendencies,  but  because  those 
Russians  who  have  found  refuge  here  from  time  to 
time,  and  those  of  their  children  who  have  shown 
an  inclination  to  the  higher  education,  have  gone 
to  the  great  University  over  which  he  presides. 

The  idea  of  Democracy  which  we  meet  here  to 
encourage  and  uphold  and  strengthen  is  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  that 
fallacy  of  divine  right  grew  up.  Temporary  author¬ 


ity  coupled  with  power  needed  only  the  addition  of 
mendacity  to  make  the  ambition  successful;  and 
when  the  tenure  of  office  was  for  life,  lineal  descent 
seemed  the  logical  succession. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  stir  of  opinion  contrary  to 
the  claim  of  divine  right  followed  the  answer  of 
Him  who  “spoke  as  one  having  authority”  and  who 
replied  “the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you.” 
If  that  were  true,  the  common  man  was  nearer 
the  quoted  source  than  were  those  pretenders  in 
power,  bequeathing  it  through  their  scrofulous  ac¬ 
colade.  The  idea  moved  slowly  at  first,  walking 
upon  sandals  and  circulating  by  parchments  la¬ 
boriously  transcribed,  but  it  moved.  A  seer  of  suffi¬ 
cient  vision,  observing  Gutenberg-fashion  his 
movable  types,  might  have  foretold  the  proclamation 
of  ’76,  that  “Governments  draw  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

If  he  could  have  seen  an  old  instrument-maker 
of  Glasgow  thoughtful  over  the  pressure  of  the 
vapor  in  the  boiling  kettle  when  he  put  his  spoon 
over  the  spout;  could  have  seen  George  Stephenson 
by  the  stationary  engine  in  the  Cornwall  coal  mine, 
studying  to  give  it  two  driving-wheels  and  rest 
them  upon  rails  with  probable  power  to  propel 
itself  and  perhaps  draw  after  it  a  car;  c<  uld  have 
seen  that  miniature  painter  of  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  planning  the  engine  harnessed  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  and  moving  a  boat  on  which  it  should  rest, 
he  could  have  predicted  that  the  horseback  journey 
of  a  week  from  Virginia  to  Philadelphia  would  be 
superseded  by  the  railway  jaunt  of  a  few  hours, 
and  the  ocean  voyage  of  two  months  compressed 
to  the  steam  trip  of  a  week.  And  by  similar  obser¬ 
vation  and  foresight  a  witness  of  Samuel  Morse’s 
experiments  with  his  code  of  dots  and  dashes  for 
telegraphic  communication  might  have  prophesied 
this  present  revolution  in  Russia. 

For  centuries  the  world  with  its  continents  and 
seas  had  lain  like  a  sleeping  leviathan,  breathing 
with  its  rhythmic  tides,  until  the  shuttles  of  this 
ever-quickening  communication,  these  nerves  of 
steel  and  electricity  with  faster  and  faster  vibra¬ 
tion  gave  its  great  pachydermatous  bulk  the  vitality 
of  a  galvanized  mongoose. 

The  message  “The  Consent  of  the  Governed”  has 
shaken  the  human  pyramid;  unsettling  and  dis¬ 
lodging  the  thrones  upon  its  slopes,  until  at  last 
there  seems  to  be  only  this  great  base  of  pulsing, 
communicating  hearts,  and  at  the  apex  one  crooked 
sceptre  and  a  blood-stained  crown. 

The  force  in  this  transformation  has  been  an 
idea — the  idea  of  Democracy,  and  these  men  of 
America  whose  calling  is  the  expression  of  ideas, 
will,  through  their  representatives  here  to-day, 
address  the  men  of  ideas  in  Russia. 

Beside  Mr.  Kennan  and  President  Butler  the 
committee  invited  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
who  is  announced  to  head  the  commission  that  our 
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Government  is  sending-  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Root  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
City,  and  therefore  sends  a  letter  which  with  your 
permission  I  will  read  to  you. 

April  17,  1917. 

My  dear  Mr.  Thomas: 

I  am  unfortunate  in  having  to  be  away  from  New  York 
on  the  23rd,  so  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  that  evening  to  join  in  greeting  and  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  writers  and  artists  of  Russia  upon  the 
great  achievement  to  which  they  have  contributed  so  signally. 
They  were  the  voice  of  Russia  during  the  long  years  in 
which  the  Russian  people  were  denied  opportunity  for  polit¬ 
ical  expression.  Through  them  were  communicated  the 
impulses  of  sympathy  and  hope  which  made  their  people 
one  with  all  their  fellows  in  other  lands  who  were  pressing 
on  the  development  of  democratic  self-government  and  the 
extirpation  of  autocrats  and  dynasties.  To  these  men,  whose 
vision  and  lofty  courage  have  inspired  the  literature  and 
art  of  modern  Russia,  remains  the  task — even  more  critical 
and  exacting — of  guiding  wisely  their  new  free  government. 
The  conduct  of  that  government  has  been  admirable  in  its 
wisdom  and  self-restraint.  Yet,  there  will  be  trials.  Turbu¬ 
lent  and  untrained  spirits  within  and  sinister  and  corrupt 
intrigue  from  without  will  encourage  dissension  and  seek  to 
destroy  the  new  democracy  by  creating  those  divisions  and 

ADDRESS  BY  GE 

WE  have  assembled  here  this  afternoon  to 
send  our  greetings  and  congratulations  to 
the  Russian  authors  and  artists  who  have 
lived  to  see  their  country  free,  and  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  those  who  died  in  prison  or  in  exile  in 
order  that  it  might  be  free. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  we 
should  take  such  action  as  that  for  which  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  called.  In  the  first  place,  we  owe  to  the 
authors  and  artists  of  Russia  a  great  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  pleasure,  instruction  and  inspiration 
that  their  work  has  given  us.  The  power,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  originality  shown  by  Tolstoy,  Turgenief 
and  Dostoyevsky  in  literature;  by  Makovsky  and 
Vereshchagin  in  painting;  and  by  Tchaikovsky, 
Rakhmaninof,  Rimski-Korsakof  and  Glinka  in 
music,  are  almost  as  widely  recognized  and  as  heart¬ 
ily  appreciated  in  America  as  they  are  in  Russia. 
In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  intellectual  work¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected  in 
Russia  to  the  same  system  of  arbitrary  and  des¬ 
potic  repression  that  has  hampered  or  crippled  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  in  almost  every  field  of  Russian  art. 
Four  members  of  our  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  including  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Frederic  Remington  and  Joseph  Pennell,  have  been 
arrested  or  imprisoned  in  Russia,  or  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  Empire  by  the  Tsar’s  police.  At 
least  thirteen  books  by  American  authors  have  been 
put  on  the  Russian  index  expur gatorius;  two  have 
been  publicly  burned ;  and  parts  of  many  others 
have  been  “caviared,”  or  blacked  out  by  the  Russian 
censors. 

Some  years  ago  the  well-known  American  botan¬ 
ist  and  geologist  Lester  F.  Ward  of  Washington 
published  in  New  York  a  book  entitled  “Dynamic 
Sociology.”  It  soon  attracted  attention  in  Russian 
scientific  circles  and  in  the  early  nineties  it  was 
translated  and  printed  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  text,  without  the  title,  were  passed  by 
the  censor  as  unobjectionable;  but  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  whole  edition  was  ready,  the  books 
were  suddenly  seized  by  the  police  and  publicly 
burned.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ward  heard  of  it,  he  wrote 
me  inquiring  “Why  do  you  suppose  they  burned  my 


controversies  which  paralyze  power.  Faint  hearts  will  be 
discouraged,  and  even  the  wisest  will  be  often  in  doubt; 
but  the  power  of  democracy  will  prevail.  Russia  will  not 
divide  or  be  led  astray,  because  the  unity  and  stability  of 
a  forward-moving  purpose  will  be  hers.  She  will  not  fight 
her  battle  with  her  own  self  alone.  She  is  one  of  a  great 
company  of  free  peoples  who  are  giving  the  lie  all  over  the 
world  to  the  false  dogmas  of  autocracy,  and  are  proving 
the  capacity  of  humble  men  to  rule  themselves  with  self- 
control  and  justice  and  respect  for  law,  and  to  maintain 
their  freedom  with  the  power  of  union  and  subordination  of 
self.  Russia  will  not  swing  idly  in  an  eddy,  but  will  move 
on  with  the  world  stream,  impelled  by  that  mighty  and 
irresistible  force  which  urges  on  the  development  of  thought 
in  our  time  to  the  destruction  of  all  autocratic  government 
and  the  creation  of  universal  democracy.  Happ}^  men  must 
be  our  brothers,  the  writers  and  artists  of  Russia,  to  have 
lived  to  see  the  light  of  this  wonderful  day,  and  to  grasp 
this  opportunity  for  service! 

I  am  sure  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  sending 
to  them  messages  of  cheer  and  hope  will  truly  interpret  the 
feeling  of  all  America. 

"With  kind  regards, 

I  am. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  ELI  LILT  ROOT 

ORGE  KENNAN 

book?  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  which 
even  the  most  autocratic  government  could  object.” 

I  replied:  “My  dear  Ward:  The  mere  title  of  your 
book  was  enough  to  condemn  it.  Sociology  in 
Russia  is  a  dangerous  enough  subject,  but  ‘Dynamic 
Sociology,’  which  suggests  a  combination  of  social¬ 
ism  with  dynamite,  would  be  fatal  to  any  book,  even 
if  it  contained  nothing  more  incendiary  than  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.” 

If  Mr.  Ward  had  anticipated,  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  that  it  would  have  to  pass  the  Russian  censor, 
he  might  have  given  it  a  name  that  would  have 
smelled  more  sweet  than  “Dynamic  Sociology”;  but 
he  failed  to  realize  that  when  a  Russian  censor 
hasn’t  intelligence  enough  to  get  the  drift  of  the 
text,  he  bases  his  judgment  on  the  title. 

The  author  might  well  have  taken  a  hint  from 
the  ingenious  students  of  the  Russian  University 
of  Dorpat.  When  they  found  themselves  disciplined 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  their  liberal  opinions 
by  a  reactionary  German  professor  named  Alex¬ 
ander  Schmidt,  they  published  in  the  Dorpat 
Gazette  an  unsigned  advertisement  reading:  “2nd 
Timothy,  4th,  14th.”  If  the  censor  noticed  it  at  all, 
he  probably  thought  that  anything  from  the  Bible 
must  be  safe.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  look  up  the 
reference  until  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  that  number  of  the 
Gazette  from  the  university  students.  Then  he 
consulted  his  friend  Prof.  Alexander  Schmidt  and 
upon  looking  up  the  text  together  they  found  it  to 
read : 

“Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  harm. 
May  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works.” 

If  Prof.  Ward  had  entitled  his  book:  “Meditations 
on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy”  instead  of 
“Dynamic  Sociology,”  it  would  probably  have  passed 
the  censor  and  been  recommended  as  a  suitable 
book  for  ecclesiastical  libraries. 

So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Ward’s  “Dynamic  Soci¬ 
ology”  and  my  “Siberia  and  the  Exile  System” 
are  the  only  American  books  that  have  had  the 
honor  of  incineration  in  Russia;  but  many  other 
American  authors  and  artists,  including  Aldrich, 
Remington,  Pennell,  Bigelow,  E.  S.  Youmans,  John 
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Fiske  and  two  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  have  either  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Tsar’s  officials,  or  have  had  their  work 
excluded  from  Russian  libraries  and  magazines.  If 
some  of  them  were  not  thrown  into  prison  or  ban¬ 
ished  to  Siberia,  it  was  only  because  they  were  not 
Russian  subjects.  Had  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  been 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  Portsmouth,  a 
single  one  of  his  poems,  namely,  “God  Save  the 
Tsar,”  might  have  cost  him  five  years  of  penal 
servitude.  Dostoyevsky  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
much  less. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  work  of  any  American 
painter  has  been  condemned  in  Russia,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  our  painters  have  never  exhibited  there; 
but  scores  of  cartoons  by  American  artists  have 
been  blacked  out  in  the  American  periodicals  that 
have  happened  to  reach  the  Empire. 

As  for  music,  our  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  were 
interdicted  there,  and  most  of  our  patriotic  songs 
would  have  been  excluded  or  condemned  on  account 
of  their  incidental  references  to  “liberty”  or 
“freedom.”  Both  of  those  words  as  well  as  the 
words  ’’intelligentsia,”  “liberalism,”  and  “free  citi¬ 
zen”  have  been  stricken  out  a  hundred  times  by 
Russian  censors,  particularly  in  the  provinces.  If 
any  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  sing  a  Russian 
translation  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  or  “My 
Country  ’Tis  of  Thee”  in  a  Russian  provincial  town, 
the  singer  would  probably  have  been  stopped  by 
the  police  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.  There  are 
five  lines  in  one  of  these  songs  and  six  in 
the  other  that  may  be  wholly  unobjectionable  iii 
the  land  of  the  free,  but  that  never  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  home  of  the  oppressed.  The  writer 
of  the  lines:  “Our  father’s  God  to  Thee,  Author 
of  Liberty”  might  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  for 
blasphemy  had  he  been  a  Russian,  and  the  composer 
of  the  music  would  probably  have  gone  to  jail  as 
an  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact. 

Even  bare  musical  compositions — songs  without 
words — were  often  prohibited  in  Russia  on  account 
of  their  alleged  “pernicious  tendency.”  Just  before 
the  present  war  began,  the  Russian  composer  and 
collector  of  folk-songs  V.  N.  Hartveld,  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  give,  in  his  orchestral  concerts,  a  mere  melody 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  convicts  in  Siberia, 
namely,  “The  Leg-fetter  March.”  The  music  alone 
with  its  clashing  of  chains,  and  its  weird  buzzing 
of  paper-wrapped  combs,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  Russian  audiences  that  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  censor  in  less  than  a  week  after  its  first  pro¬ 
duction. 

Among  other  bare  melodies  forbidden  in  Russia 
were  that  of  the  insurgent  folk-song  “On  the  Volga 
there  is  a  Cliff” ;  the  so-called  “Little  Russian  Mar¬ 
seillaise”  and  the  “Funeral  March  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Dead.” 

From  these  facts,  which  I  could  multiply  tenfold 
if  there  were  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  literature, 
art  and  music  all  suffered  from  bureaucratic  repres¬ 
sion  in  the  Russia  of  the  old  regime,  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  authors,  artists  and  composers  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  disabling  conditions  that  paralyzed 
the  activities  of  their  Russian  co-workers.  We  are 
therefore  linked  to  our  Russian  comrades  not  only 
by  common  aims,  emotions  and  aspirations,  but,  to 
some  extent  by  a  common  experience.  Americans 


as  well  as  Russians  have  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Tsar’s  police,  and  both  have  suffered  although 
not  equally,  from  that  blight  of  literature,  the 
censorship. 

When  the  Hungarian  patriot  and  orator  Kossuth 
visited  the  United  States  in  1851,  he  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches:  “Yes,  gentlemen,  I  began  my  career 
as  a  journalist.  You,  under  your  happy  institu¬ 
tions,  know  not  the  torment  of  writing  with  hands 
fettered  by  a  censor.  To  sit  at  a  desk  with  a  heart 
full  of  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  a  conscience 
stirred  with  righteous  feeling,  a  mind  animated 
with  convictions  and  principles,  and  a  whole  soul 
warmed  by  a  patriot’s  fire ; — to  see  before  your  eyes 
the  scissors  of  the  censor,  ready  to  lop  your  ideas, 
maim  your  arguments,  murder  your  thoughts,  and 
render  vain  your  laborious  days  and  sleepless 
nights; — to  know  that  the  people  will  judge  you  not 
by  what  you  have  felt,  thought  or  written,  but  by 
what  the  censor  will  let  you  say; — -to  perceive  that 
the  prohibition  has  no  rule  or  limit  except  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  a  man  whose  very  profession 
makes  him  a  coward  and  a  fool; — all  this  is  veritable 
torture.  The  scissors  of  the  censor  suspended  over 
one’s  head  are  a  more  tormenting  menace  than  the 
sword  of  Damocles.” 

Kossuth  was  describing  the  censorship  of  Austria; 
but  that  of  Russia  was  much  worse,  and  under  such 
conditions  Russian  authors  had  to  live  and  work. 
That  many  of  them  defied  the  censor,  and  paid  for 
their  boldness  with  their  lives,  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise. 

In  expressing  once  to  a  Russian  revolutionist  in 
eastern  Siberia  my  warm  sympathy  with  his  aims 
and  purposes,  I  happened  to  say:  “If  I  had  been 
born  in  Russia,  I  should  now  be  here  wffh  you  in 
penal  servitude.” 

“No,  you  wouldn’t”  he  replied. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?”  I  demanded  resentfully.  “I 
love  liberty  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I’m  as  ready  to 
fight  for  it  as  j  ou  are.” 

“That’s  true,”  he  replied  quietly.  “It  is  even 
more  than  true;  but  you  wouldn’t  now  be  here  with 
me  in  penal  servitude;  you  would  have  been  hanged 
before  you  were  twenty-five.” 

If  I  understand  and  estimate  rightly  the  feelings, 
beliefs  and  temper  of  American  authors  and  artists, 
most  of  them,  too,  if  they  had  been  born  in  Russia, 
would  have  escaped  penal  servitude  only  by  being 
hanged  before  they  were  twenty-five. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  long  list  of  intellect¬ 
ual  workers  who  have  been  imprisoned,  exiled  or 
hanged  in  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  If  we  take  only  writers  of  the 
first  and  second  ranks — men  who  had  a  national  if 
not  a  world-wide  reputation — they  number  seventy- 
eight,  including,  1  historian,  4  scientists  and 
explorers,  5  literary  critics,  10  novelists  and  drama¬ 
tists,  14  poets  and  26  publicists  and  political  econo¬ 
mists. 

But  these  are  only  men  who  have  written  books. 
If  we  should  include  editors  of  periodicals  and 
journalistic  leader-writers  of  the  first  and  second 
ranks,  the  number  would  have  to  be  more  than 
doubled.  Among  these  78  imprisoned  or  exiled 
authors  are  men  as  well  known  as  Kostomarof, 
Pushkin,  Lermontof,  Turgenief,  Nekrassof  and 
Dostoyevsky,  as  well  as  Shevchenko,  the  famous 
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Little  Russian  poet,  Chernishevsky,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Russian  political  economists;  Dahl, 
author  of  the  great  “Dictionary  of  the  Living 
Russian  Tongue” ;  Elements,  geologist,  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society;  Potanin,  scientist  and  explorer 
of  Central  Asia;  Muromtsef,  rector  of  the  Moscow 
University  and  afterward  President  of  the  First 
Duma;  Korolenko,  novelist  and  essayist,  several  of 
whose  books  have  been  translated  into  English; 
Prince  Alexander  Kropotkin,  a  talented  astronomer 
who  committed  suicide  in  Siberian  exile;  Prince 
Peter  Kropotkin  his  brother,  army  officer,  scientist 
and  writer  of  the  Russian  articles  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britanniea;  Felix  Volkhovsky  who  translated 
Longfellow’s  poems  into  Russian;  and  finally  the 
Decembrist  poet,  Paul  Ivanovitch  Pestel,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
authors,  and  who  was  finally  hanged,  after  having 
first  been  sentenced  to  death  by  quartering. 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Institute  may 
perhaps  remember  the  poem  that  was  known  in  my 
boyhood  as  “The  Lay  of  Pestel,”  beginning  with 
the  lines: 

“Yes,  the  die  is  cast; 

The  troubled  dream  of  life  is  waning, 

The  gulf  will  soon  be  passed, 

The  soul  immortal  joy  attaining.” 

Of  this  galaxy  of  brilliant  writers — 78  authors 
and  scientists  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any 
country — 2  were  hanged;  10  were  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights  and  sent  into  penal  servitude;  25  were 
exiled  to  Siberia,  and  41  were  shut  up  for  various 
terms  in  prisons,  most  of  them  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  cells  or  in  the  bomb-proof  casemates  of 
gloomy  fortresses. 

The  two  Decembrist  poets,  Pestel  and  Ryleief, 
were  hanged;  Yakubovitch,  another  poet,  went  in 
leg-fetters  to  the  Nertchinsk  mines;  Dostoyevsky 
spent  four  years  in  the  convict  prison  of  Omsk 
where  he  was  twice  flogged;  Korolenko  was  three 
times  exiled  to  Siberia,  twice  to  the  sub-arctic 
province  of  Yakutsk;  and  Felix  Volkhovsky,  Russian 
translator  of  Longfellow,  after  spending  six  years 
in  solitary  confinement  in  prisons  and  fortresses, 
lived  eleven  years  in  Siberian  exile  where  he  lost 
his  wife  by  suicide  and  where  all  of  his  children 
died  except  one. 

Such  were  the  perils  which  the  authors  of  Russia 
faced  when  they  engaged  in  a  fight  for  liberty  that 
seemed  at  times  to  be  almost  hopeless. 

Of  the  76  literary  men  imprisoned  or  exiled  in 
Russia  since  the  revolutionary  movement  began,  I 
have  happened  to  know  personally  about  one  quarter. 
During  my  investigation  of  the  exile  system  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  21,  including  1  historian, 

1  writer  on  philosophy  and  morals,  1  university 
professor,  3  novelists,  3  poets,  4  scientists  and  8 
publicists  and  political  economists.  Eighteen  out 
of  the  21  were  or  had  been  in  Siberian  exile  and 
13  of  them  spoke  English.  Of  the  characters  of 
these  21  men  I  can  only  say  that  they  seemed  to  me 
to  represent  the  flower  of  Russian  manhood  and 
culture.  I  should  have  been  proud  of  them  if  they 
had  been  my  brothers  and  I  still  owe  to  the  four 
who  are  living,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  seventeen 
who  are  dead,  every  service  that  a  brother  can 
render. 

The  authors  who  have  had  the  most  influence  on 


the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  are  not  those 
with  whose  works  Americans  are  best  acquainted. 
The  most  prominent  of  them,  perhaps,  were  Hertzen, 
Chernishevsky,  Pisaref,  Michselofsky,  Lavrof, 
Shchedrin  and  Kropotkin.  Most  of  these  writers, 
however,  were  soon  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Chernishevsky 
was  banished  to  the  province  of  Yakutsk  and  wrote 
no  more;  Hertzen,  Lavrof  and  Kropotkin  were 
driven  abroad ;  and  the  rest  were  more  or  less 
effectually  gagged  by  the  censorship. 

Fragments,  however,  of  the  literary  work  of  all  of 
them  were  secretly  hectographed  or  lithographed 
and  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia  I  found 
hectographed  manuscripts  which  had  been  read  and 
passed  on  until  they  were  almost  in  tatters. 

Generally  speaking,  the  literature  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  was  not  a  literature  of 
whole  books.  There  was  no  single  volume  which 
exerted  such  an  influence,  for  example,  as  that  of 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  or  “The  Impending  Crisis”  in 
the  United  States.  Such  books  could  not  be  printed 
in  any  legal  printing-office  nor  could  they  be  easily 
hidden  by  the  possessor.  Every  political  suspect’s 
house  was  liable  to  be  searched  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  a  book  was  difficult  of  concealment  on 
account  of  its  bulk.  For  these  reasons  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  propaganda  was  mainly  carried  on  by  means 
of  pamphlets,  flying  leaflets,  hectographed  fragt- 
ments  of  books,  and  thin-paper  copies  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  journals  smuggled  into  the  Empire  from 
England,  Switzerland  or  France. 

Extraordinary  ingenuity  was  shown  in  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  this  literature,  both  in  transit  and 
after  it  reached  its  destination.  The  Russian 
Government,  at  one  time,  was  compelled  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  importation  of  all  canned  foods 
from  western  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  Russian 
authors,  living  abroad,  were  found  to  be  sending 
thin-paper  leaflets  into  the  Empire  in  weighted  sar¬ 
dine  tins.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  mere  in¬ 
spection,  whether  a  tin  contained  leaflets  or  sardines 
and  if  the  latter,  the  opening  of  the  tin  impaired,  to 
some  extent,  the  usefulness  of  its  contents.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  such  leaflets,  originating 
either  in  Russia  or  abroad,  were  constantly  in 
circulation,  and  when  they  were  found  in  police 
searches,  as  they  often  were,  the  possessors  and  if 
possible  the  authors  were  imprisoned  or  exiled. 

For  many  years  this  propaganda  seemed  to  affect 
very  little  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people; 
but  the  work  of  the  writers  who  were  carrying  it 
on  was  by  no  means  wasted.  The  progress  of  their 
ideas  was  slow,  but  it  never  ceased.  As  Wendell 
Phillips  once  said:  “The  slow  intellectual  movement 
of  the  masses  can  scarcely  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  movement.  It  is  the  shadow  on  the  dial — 
never  still,  but  never  seen  to  move.  It  is  the  tide 
— it  is  the  ocean — gaining  on  the  proudest  bulwarks 
that  human  art  or  strength  can  build.  It  may  be 
defied  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  end  it  always 
triumphs.” 

How  completely  it  has  triumphed  in  Russia  we 
now  know,  and  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  send  to 
the  authors  and  artists  who  have  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  triumph  our 
cordial  greetings,  our  hearty  congratulations  and 
our  profound  respect. 
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ADDRESS  BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Institute,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  could  wish  that  this  honorable  and 
difficult  task  had  fallen  into  other  hands  than  mine. 
This  story  which  Mr.  Kennan  has  just  recited  out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  experience,  his  observation  and 
his  participation  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  long 
record  of  political  and  civil  crime  that  so  stirs  one’s 
blood  and  so  causes  one’s  gorge  to  rise  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  this  public  presence,  as  one 
should  speak,  with  restraint  and  yet  with  appro¬ 
priate  feeling  and  appreciation. 

For  myself,  the  events  of  these  last  months  and 
years  are  so  much  the  most  important  happenings 
in  two  thousand  years  of  history  that  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  not  only  to  speak  of  them,  but  to  think  of  them, 
without  constant  use  of  superlatives,  without  those 
comparisons  and  that  emphasis  which  often  destroy 
by  their  very  strength.  And  of  all  these  events,  of 
all  these  happenings,  what  more  stupendous  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  national  giant  that  stretches 
its  huge  limbs  over  a  seventh  of  the  earth’s  surface 
and  includes  in  its  population  nearly  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  rising  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  free  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  world  at  war, 
with  every  danger  internal  and  external  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  yet  with  the  sacrifice  of  fewer  lives  than 
Mr.  Kennan’s  censor  would  have  sent  to  the  gallows 
or  to  prison  in  a  single  month.  This  is  the  triumph 
of  an  idea!  These  men  of  letters  and  these  artists 
gathered  here,  who  are  devoted  to  the  expression  ir„ 
their  several  media  of  an  idea  and  an  ideal,  are  the 
first  and  the  quickest  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  what  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  is  not  the  framing  of  a  con¬ 
stitution;  none  has  yet  been  drawn.  What  has 
happened  is  not  the  success  of  an  armed  resolution ; 
there  has  been  none.  What  has  happened  is  not 
what  happened  at  Whitehall  in  January  1649  or 
what  happened  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in 
January  1793;  for  it  has  not  happened.  What  has 
happened  is  that  an  idea,  slowly  germinating  in  the 
mind  of  a  great  people  who  have  been  set  off  by 
language,  by  religion,  by  custom,  by  barriers  of 
geography  from  a  great  portion  of  the  western 
world,  has  given  birth  to  a  new  political  era  for  that 
people  and  has  moved  the  boundary  between  east 
and  west  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  great  Slavic  nation  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with 
the  west.  It  has  given  expression  to  the  idea  which 
makes  the  west,  the  idea  which  one  day  will  make 
the  newest  west  out  of  the  whole  of  the  immemorial 
east.  That  idea  is  the  product  of  philosophy  and  of 
letters.  That  idea  has  called  into  being  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  poet,  of  the  writer  of  imagina¬ 
tive  prose,  of  the  historian,  of  the  seer,  of  him  who 
works  in  plastic  materials  bending  them  to  spiritual 
and  intellectual  forms.  That  idea  is  the  idea  of 
human  liberty.  There  have  been  attempts — how 
numerous  it  would  be  commonplace  to  mention — to 
hold  it  in  check,  to  keep  it  back;  but  like  a  great, 
all-powerful,  slow-moving,  fateful  glacier  it  has 
come  down  from  its  fastnesses  in  the  human  heart 
and  the  human  soul,  watered  by  the  perpetual  snows 
of  human  aspiration,  until  it  is  conquering,  not  for 
destruction  but  for  fruitfulness,  all  the  green  valleys 
which  lie  spread  out  before  its  path. 


Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  this  world  to-day 
is  the  force  of  a  man  of  letters  who  has  been  dead 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  years;  a  man  whose 
philosophy  was  absurd,  whose  knowledge  of  history 
was  negligible,  whose  character  was  grotesque, 
whose  contradictions  were  as  numerous  as  his  utter¬ 
ances.  But  the  reason  why  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
put  force  and  life  into  the  American,  the  French 
and  the  Russian  revolutions  was  that  with  all  his 
limitations,  with  all  his  oddities,  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  human  liberty  in  ways  that  ordinary  men 
and  women  could  read  and  understand.  If  one 
looks  back  across  these  troubled  generations  that 
lie  between  him  and  us  we  must  forgive  him  for 
his  faults,  for  his  absurdities,  for  his  crudities, 
and  take  note  only  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  which 
he  was  moved  to  put  into  so  many  different  literary 
forms  had  about  it  such  power,  such  charm,  such 
immortality,  that  it  is  carrying  his  name  at  this 
moment  round  the  earth  as  one  of  the  effective 
makers  and  shapers  of  this  spiritual  rebirth  of  the 
Slavic  people.  Rousseau  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
we  celebrate  this  far-off  genius  in  this  last  act, 
this  latest  expression  of  the  current  of  thought 
which  he  did  so  much  to  direct — for  he  had  not 
originality  enough  to  invent  or  to  discover  it.  He 
had  simply  the  power  to  make  it  take  hold  of  men 
and  women  of  different  speech,  of  different  lands, 
of  different  race,  of  different  traditions. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  world’s  interest  has 
shifted,  and  we  now  see  as  we  could  not  see  a  year 
ago  the  real  meaning  of  the  great  military  struggle 
that  is  engaging  the  manhood  and  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  As  a  struggle  between  autocracy  and  liberty 
it  was  anomalous,  so  long  as  the  czar  ana  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  liberty; 
but  now  that  his  people  have  thrown  off  the  domino 
which  they  have  worn  for  three  hundred  years,  they 
stand  out  in  their  true  uniform  as  another  strug¬ 
gling  democratic  people,  marching  upward  toward 
the  light. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  our  history  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  our  enthusiasm  outrun  our  judg¬ 
ment.  A  great  thing  is  happening  but  it  has  only 
just  begun  to  happen;  and  there  are  many  obstacles, 
many  difficulties,  many  possibilities  of  error  and 
delay  in  the  path.  See  how  long  it  has  taken  the 
English-speaking  peoples  to  build  their  institutions 
and  how  anxious  they  still  are  to  improve  them ! 
See  how  long  it  took  France,  even  after  her  revolu¬ 
tion  had  begun,  to  establish  on  firm  foundation  and 
with  common  consent  a  Third  Republic  that  was  safe 
from  internal  corruption  and  damage!  We  must  not 
expect  Russia  to  do  at  once  what  it  has  taken  En¬ 
gland,  America  and  France  generations  and  even 
centuries  to  accomplish.  The  very  autocracy  under 
which  they  have  lived  has  deprived  them  of  much 
of  the  stimulus  and  the  material  for  swift  institu¬ 
tion-building;  yet  they  have  come  late  and  they  so 
have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  errors 
as  well  as  of  the  successes  of  those  of  us  wrho  have 
gone  before. 

One  lesson  they  will  learn  if  they  look  us  straight 
in  the  face,  if  they  look  England  and  France  and 
America  straight  in  the  face,  and  that  is  that  liberty 
does  not  mean  license  but  discipline.  Liberty  means 
self-discipline;  it  means  reaching  out  with  the  hand 
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of  history  and  the  hand  of  philosophy  and  the  hand 
of  observation  and  taking  into  oneself  and  making 
one’s  own  those  principles  of  conduct,  personal  and 
political,  those  forms  of  organization  civic  and 
social,  which  history  justifies  and  which  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind  approves.  That  is  self-dis¬ 
cipline;  the  self-discipline  of  an  individual  and  the 
self-discipline  of  a  nation.  No  nation,  old  or  young, 
Latin  or  Slav,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton,  will  ever  be 
free  until  it  disciplines  itself.  To  insist  upon  that 
fact,  Mr.  President,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
we  can  render  our  newly  emancipated  friends  across 
the  sea  and  across  the  warring  lands  that  lie  be¬ 
tween. 

When  we  welcome  them  to  the  sisterhood  of  free 
self-governing  nations,  let  us  not  welcome  them 
without  some  fair  warning  as  to  our  difficulties 
and  problems;  without  some  suggestion  as  to  the 
obstacles  that  lie  in  their  path,  that  they  may  not 
make  the  mistake  that  some  have  made  who  have 
gone  before  in  thinking  that  a  revolution  is  effected 
by  a  single  turn  of  the  human  wheel. 

When  the  present  revolutionary  movement  took 
its  rise  with  the  general  strike  and  the  massacres 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  an  American 
observer  journeyed  to  Russia  to  take  note  of  the 
happenings.  In  a  conversation  with  Tolstoy  he 
said  that  he  had  come  to  remain  a  year  or  two  to 
study  the  Russian  revolution.  Tolstoy  said  “Come 
prepared  to  stay  for  fifty  years.”  Tolstoy  was 
right.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
public  movement  which  follows  upon  a  hundred 
years  or  more  of  a  preparation  which  we  in  the 
western  world  have  not  fully  understood. 

The  village  community  life  of  the  Russian  people 
has  long  given  training — excellent,  admirable 
training — in  the  affairs  of  government  and  domes¬ 
tic  economy  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
peasants  with  whom  reading  and  writing  are  arts 
yet  to  be  acquired.  The  Zemstvos,  called  into  exis¬ 
tence  fifty  years  ago,  have  grown  in  experience  and 
authority  until  as  provincial  assemblies  they  have 
taken  on  some  of  the  attributes  of  an  American 
State  Legislature.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  they  have  been  the  most  effective  single 
instrument  in  equipping  the  Russian  people  to 
carry  on  the  war,  not  only  in  a  military  but  in  an 
economic  sense.  There  again,  thousands  and  ten 
of  thousands  of  peasants  have  been  trained  in 
habits  of  cooperation,  in  methods  of  government, 
in  methods  of  accomplishing  public  ends  through 
public  acts,  all  of  which  are  strangely  different 
from  passing  resolutions  and  issuing  manifestoes. 
And  so  when  the  time  came  and  the  domino  could 
be  thrown  aside,  it  was  not  to  a  wholly  untrained 
and  unfamiliar  people  that  this  opportunity  for 
self-government  came.  It  was  rather  to  a  people 
already  partially  tutored  in  government  and  to  one 
whose  members  had  long,  long  been  thinking  hard 
about  government.  If  that  under  which  they  lived 
was  government,  what  could  governments  be  for? 

Can  you  wholly  fail  to  understand  the  men  who 
could  only  answer  Mr.  Kennan’s  category  of  crime 
by  violence?  Among  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  people  is  it  strange  that  there  were  some 
who  could  not  wait?  Is  it  strange  that  there  were 


some  who  could  not  control  their  passions  and  who, 
stirred  to  the  deepest  resentment  by  what  they  saw 
and  felt  and  suffered,  gave  way,  human  like,  to 
those  passions  which  could  only  aggravate  although 
intended  to  cure?  It  is  not  strange.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  human  nature  cannot  resist 
temptation,  and  that  point  was  reached,  long  ago 
reached,  in  the  autocracy  of  Russia. 

And  now  I  repeat:  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
world’s  interest  has  changed.  We  follow  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  the  daily,  almost  the  hourly,  move¬ 
ment  of  those  magnificent  armies  that  are  standing 
between  the  American  people  and  their  foes  on  the 
western  front  in  Europe.  But  the  future  of  the 
new  Europe,  perhaps  the  future  of  humanity,  while 
we  sit  here,  is  being  worked  out  to-day  on  the 
unfamiliar  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Volga  and  the 
Vistula.  If  Russia  holds  firm,  if  her  new-found 
political  consciousness  and  her  new-found  political 
power  stand  the  storms  from  within  and  without 
to  which  they  certainly  are  exposed,  the  successful 
end  of  this  war  for  liberty  is  in  measurable  sight. 
But  if  Russia  gives  way  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  continent  is  open  to  those  who  hold  other 
views  and  have  other  aims  than  ours,  this  war  may 
last  till  every  head  in  this  hall  is  gray.  On  Russia, 
on  free  Russia,  on  democratic  Russia,  now  depends 
the  early  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  war. 

Must  we  not  then,  men  of  letters,  artists,  citizens, 
hasten  to  the  highest  mountain  top  and  call  out  our 
greeting  across  land  and  sea  to  those  who  would 
stand  with  us  for  this  common-sense?  Should  we 
not  hasten  to  call  out  to  them  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  and  warning,  and  to  say  “We  under¬ 
stand  what  you  have  been  through ;  we  know  what 
the  past  has  been,  Stand  firm,  and  help  us  to  make 
a  new  future  that  will  be  a  new  future  for  the 
United  States  as  well  as  a  new  future  for  Russia.” 

Years  ago,  in  a  striking  statement  Count  Maura- 
tieff  said,  Russia  is  coming  to  bear  upon  her  should¬ 
ers  the  new  age.  “We  are  coming”  this  is  his 
phrase,  “to  relieve  the  tired  men.”  The  Latins 
have  had  their  great  era;  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
had  their  great  era;  the  Teutons  have  had  their 
great  era;  and  now  the  Slav  emerges  into  the  full 
view  of  modern  history  and  into  participation  with 
it,  to  relieve  the  tired  men.  The  Slav  is  going  to 
come  with  all  his  unknown  potentiality,  with  all  his 
amazing  differences  from  what  have  hitherto  been 
the  western  peoples.  The  Slav  is  going  to  come, 
bound  to  the  west  by  this  new  social  and  political 
ideal  and  by  this  possession  of  new  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  power. 

Long  ago,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  Gogol 
looking  out  on  his  land  cried  “Whither  art  thou 
speeding,  my  Russia?”  Now  we  think  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Whither  art  thou  tending, 
Russia?  Tending  toward  those  high  places  that 
are  in  possession  of  those  human  spirits  who  love 
liberty,  who  love  justice,  who  preach  and  who  prac¬ 
tice  righteousness!  and  who,  with  all  their  faults 
and  stumblings  and  imperfections  will  labor  for 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day  when  this  earth  shall 
be  a  better  place  to  live  in  because  men  are  all  free 
and  just  together!  That  is  whither  Gogol’s  Russia 
is  speeding. 
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ALTAR  AND  BALDACCHINO  OF  THE  NEW 
CATHEDRAL  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

( See  pages  261  and  262) 


THE  new  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  on 
Lindell  Boulevard,  designed  in  the  Byzantine 
style  by  the  architects  Barnett,  Haynes  & 
Barnett  of  St.  Louis,  is  certainly  a  grandiose  con¬ 
struction  with  an  interior  full  of  beauty.  We  wish 
to  congratulate  the  church  authorities  for  having 
given  their  city  a  perpetual  and  inspiring  feast  for 
the  eyes  such  as  will  command  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful  and  the  admiration  of  all  others  who  see  it. 
We  illustrate  in  this  issue  the  altar  and  baldacchino 
which  were  carried  out  by  the  Gorham  Company  of 
New  York — with  what  degree  of  success  the  public 
must  judge. 

This  noble  structure  is  built  of  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  the  richest  marbles  and  mosaics.  The 
floor  upon  which  the  altar  stands  is  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  circular  in  form,  thirty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  entirely  of  marble  inlay. 
A  very  adaptable  design  is  carried  out  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  varicolored  stones. 

In  the  center  of  this  floor  stands  the  Altar,  of 
light  Sienna  marble,  richly  carved  and  inlaid  with 
colored  stones  and  mosaics;  these  reach  a  climax 
of  intensity  and  richness  round  the  Tabernacle 
Door,  which  is  of  burnished  gold  inlaid  with  mother 
of  pearl  and  lapis  lazuli  and  encrusted  with  ame¬ 
thysts,  topazes,  crystals  and  other  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones.  At  each  side  of  the  altar,  a 
kneeling  angel  in  white  marble  on  a  pedestal  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  perpetual  adoration.  In  the  front 
of  the  retable  four  panels  contain  decorative  por¬ 
traits  of  the  four  Latin  fathers,  Saints  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  executed  in  mosaic. 

The  Baldacchino  or  canopy  over  the  altar,  like 
those  erected  in  some  of  the  great  medieval  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Europe,  favored  by  the  immensity  of  its 
proportions,  is  here  carried  out  with  equal  grandeur. 
It  towers  sixty  feet  and  is  supported  by  fourteen 
monolithic  columns.  These  are  of  Sienna,  Verona, 
Breccia,  Violetta  and  Alps-green  marbles,  quarried 
in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  their  respective 
varieties  can  be  found  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis  in 
one  piece.  They  are  symbolically  arranged.  In 


fact,  each  part  of  this  structure  has  been  designed 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  symbolism  of  its 
function  and  a  more  detailed  scrutiny  reveals  an 
intricate  and  profuse  exploitation  of  Christian 
iconography.  For  instance,  the  columns  supporting 
the  main  structure  have  been  fixed  to  ten  in  number, 
which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  as  the 
Number  of  Perfection.  The  four  remaining  columns 
under  the  side  wings,  directly  beneath  the  large 
statues  of  the  four  Evangelists,  are  symbolic  of  the 
four  Gospels.  In  the  capitals  of  these  are  carved 
the  respective  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
superstructure,  which  changes  in  form  or  plan  as  it 
rises  upward,  being  first  square,  then  octagonal  and 
finally  round  to  receive  the  surmounting  dome,  is  of 
Trani  marble,  the  warm  cream-gray  tone  of  which 
blends  beautifully  with  the  marble  and  mosaic  in¬ 
serts,  and  the  outer  dome,  which  is  entirely  carried 
out  in  Venetian  gold  and  colored  mosaics. 

Under  the  rood  arch  and  back  of  the  altar,  form¬ 
ing  a  fitting  background  for  it,  looms  a  large  orna¬ 
mental  bronze  cross,  upon  which  hangs  a  life-size 
figure  of  the  Savior  in  white  marble.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  complete  this  Calvary 
group,  which  is  supported  by  a  Sienna  marble  pedes¬ 
tal,  decorated  with  mosaic  ornament.  The  whole 
work  has  been  most  happily  adapted  to  its  position. 
It  is  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  as  also 
is  the  Cathedral  itself,  and  upon  closer  observation 
may  be  found  to  echo  many  of  the  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions  of  this  edifice.  The  workmanship  of  both  the 
mosaic  and  carving  is  of  true  Byzantine  character, 
but  avoids  such  crudities  in  drawing  and  workman¬ 
ship  as  were  incident  to  the  limited  abilities  of  the 
early  Byzantine  workmen.  In  distribution  of  color, 
refinement  of  proportions  and  general  massing  it 
can  well  be  said  to  rival  the  great  works  on  the 
European  continent,  and  probably  even  realize  the 
dream  of  the  architect  George  Barnett,  who  ade¬ 
quately  expressed  his  majestic  conception  when  he 
exclaimed  “I  want  this  to  be  an  Emperor’s  tribute 
to  God!” 
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SOMETHING  MORE  ACCOMPLISHED 


IX  the  November  issue  we  attacked  the  water- 
tank-upon-the-houses  nuisance  and  showed  what 
a  Stygian  ugliness  it  distributes  all  over  New 
'iork  City,  spoiling  the  view  in  almost  any  direc¬ 
tion  one  may  turn  one’s  eyes,  and  proving  to  what 
extent  citizens  have  become  spiritually  blunted.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  do  not  prefer  beauty  to 
ugliness,  though  sometimes  we  are  exasperated 
enough  to  think  so,  but  we  do  mean  that  they  have 
become  so  dulled  that  they  are  indifferent  to  ugli¬ 
ness  to  an  extent  that  to  a  Parisian,  at  least,  is 
shocking.  They  are  even  blind  to  the  fact  that  all 
real  property  would  rise  in  value,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  counterbalancing  the  expense, 
if  these  tanks  were  encased  in  some  kind  of  beauti¬ 
ful  architectural  case,  serving  to  give  a  tower-like 
finish  to  the  building.  There  are  enough  examples 
of  this  in  the  city  to  prove  our  contention. 

There  is  the  Charles  Building  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  and  43rd  Street,  the  Heckscher  Building  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  others.  Which  building  will  be  the  next 
to  be  thus  intelligently  treated? 

Now  comes  the  Women’s  Municipal  League,  110 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Hodgdon  as  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Art  Com¬ 
mittee  to  attack  the  same  nuisance.  In  its  leaflet 
No.  1  which  is  here  reproduced  we  present  this 
excellent  effort. 

This  is  a  remarkably  effective  object  lesson.  It 
shows  at  what  small  expense  an  ugly  horror  may 
be  transformed  into  an  object  of  beauty,  beside  pro¬ 
tecting  the  tank  and  improving  the  roof.  The 
active  women  of  this  League  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  and  hope  expressed  that  they  will  succeed  in 
bringing  home  to  all  women  of  the  city  and  of 
the  land  this  truth :  that  it  is  woman’s  chief  busi¬ 
ness  to  watch  over  the  beautifying  of  the  home, 
both  the  individual  home  and  the  general  home, 
which  is  the  city.  That  this  is  the  best  kind  of 
“politics”  they  can  engage  in,  a  kind  which  will 
have  the  most  far-reaching  influence  in  increasing 
the  power  of  women  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
can  best  exert  their  power,  namely:  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  all,  but  above  all 
for  women  as  a  class. 

We  most  heartily  commend  to  our  citizens  the 
efforts  of  the  League  and  promise  them  our  support 
in  every  aesthetic  movement  they  may  inaugurate. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast 


A  chief  duty  of  the  good  citizen  is  to  be 
angry  when  anger  is  called  for,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  his  anger  by  deeds.” 

James  Bryce 


A  roof  water-lank  concealed  by  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  tower,  and  one  on  an  adjoining  building 
unconcealed — a  blot  on  the  landscape.  Why  do 
we  tolerate  them? 


THE  MADONNA  AND  THE  FAUN 


By  Margretta  Scott 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  small  village 
which  clung  to  a  great  forest  like  a  child 
holding  to  its  mother’s  skirt.  And  in  that 
village,  as  near  to  the  forest  as  she  could  get  with¬ 
out  being  in  it,  lived  a  young  widow  who  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  Madonna. 

The  villagers  said  that  she  looked  just  like  the 


picture  of  the  Mother  of  God  that  hung  in  the 
church,  even  to  the  soft  blue  dress  she  wore  and  the 
baby  she  carried  in  her  arms. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  young  widow  who  was 
called  the  Madonna  would  sit  outside  her  cottage 
door  with  her  baby  on  her  lap.  Sometimes  she 
would  sing  to  him  and  sometimes  she  would  kiss 
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him,  and  sometimes  she  would  put  her  cheek  against 
his  little  round  head  and  smile  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

And  when  she  did  that  the  faun  liked  her  best. 
The  faun  lived  right  next  to  her  in  the  woods,  and 
without  her  knowing  it  he  often  watched  her.  Things 
had  come  to  such  a  state  with  him,  that  was  all  he 
enjoyed  doing. 

One  day  he  came  from  behind  a  tree  and  spoke 
to  her.  His  voice  startled  the  Madonna.  She  had 
thought  that  she  and  the  baby  were  alone — she 
didn’t  even  know  that  she  had  a  neighbor.  And 
when  she  looked  at  him  she  was  all  the  more  startled. 
He  was  beautiful  but  alarming.  His  body  was 
covered  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees  with  the 
spotted  skin  of  some  animal  of  the  woods.  His 
eyes  were  brown,  with  little  red  glints  in  them,  and 
slanted  upwards  at  the  corners.  His  mouth  was 
red  and  full,  and  as  his  lips  were  always  parted,  one 
could  see  his  small  white  teeth. 

After  the  Madonna  had  got  used  to  his  looks  she 
smiled  at  him,  but  he,  instead  of  smiling  back, 
laughed.  And  his  laughter  sounded  like  the  water 
trying  to  catch  and  hold  the  sun. 

The  baby  held  out  his  arms  to  him  and  laughed, 
too.  The  faun  took  him  and  threw  him  into  the 
air  and  caught  him,  while  the  Madonna  watched 
them,  half  fearful  and  half  pleased.  Then  the  faun 
shouted  aloud  and  ran  in  and  out  through  the  trees, 
the  shadow  of  the  leaves  flecking  his  bare  arms  and 
legs  and  the  baby’s  white  dress. 

And  the  baby  was  so  happy  and  forgot  her  so 
completely  that  the  Madonna  grew  jealous  and  took 
him  back  again.  The  faun  gave  her  a  quick  look 
out  of  his  slanting  eyes  and  without  a  word  van¬ 
ished  into  the  forest. 

Each  day  he  came,  and  each  day  he  played  with 
the  baby.  And  once  she  asked  him  “Why  do  you 
come?  Is  it  to  see  him?”  and  she  pointed  to  the 
child. 

The  faun  answered  “I  come  because  you  are 
beautiful.” 

And  the  Madonna  was  silent.  The  faun  walked 
over  to  a  rose  bush  that  grew  near  the  cottage  and, 
picking  a  white  bloom,  handed  it  to  her. 

“You  are  like  this  to  me.” 

Before  she  could  take  the  flower  the  baby  clutched 
it  with  eager  hands,  and  tore  it  into  small  white  bits 
that  floated  to  the  ground.  The  faun  laughed  and 
plucked  another  bloom,  and  held  it  far  above  the 
baby’s  head  and,  when  the  mother  took  it,  her  hand 
touched  his  hand,  and  she  saw  the  blood  mount  to 
his  face,  and  suddenly  she  shivered. 

Then  the  Madonna  said  “You  come  because  I  am 
beautiful.  Is  that  the  only  reason?”  and  her  voice 
was  wistful. 

And  the  faun  answered  “No,  it  is  not  the  only 
reason.  All  the  women  in  the  woods  are  beautiful, 
but  they  have  not  the  clear,  cool  look  in  your  eyes, 
nor  your  quiet  smile,  nor  your  healing  hand.  Those 
things  I  love  more  than  your  beauty,  for  I  do  not 
understand  them.”  His  eyes  rested  on  her  ques- 
tioningly.  “Why  do  you  let  me  come?” 


And  the  Madonna  answered  “You,  too,  are  beauti¬ 
ful;  but  it  is  because  you  are  gay  and  alive,  and  your 
laughter  terrifies  my  soul  and  makes  my  heart  beat 
fast — that  is  why  I  let  you  come.  Those  things  are 
more  to  me  than  your  beauty,  for  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

The  faun  put  back  his  head  and  laughed,  and  held 
out  his  arms  to  her. 

“I  love  you”  he  said. 

And  the  Madonna  whispered  “I  am  afraid”  and 
laid  her  hot  cheek  against  the  baby’s  cool  one. 

The  faun  knelt  at  her  feet  and  buried  his  face 
in  her  soft  blue  dress.  The  Madonna  felt  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  woods  had  stopped  growing  and  that 
her  heart  would  never  beat  again.  Then  a  bird  sang, 
and  the  faun  looked  up  at  her  wonderingly. 

For  a  moment  her  hand  rested  on  his  head;  then 
she  unclasped  a  thin  gold  chain  from  round  her 
neck  where  hung  a  little  wooden  cross  and  fastened 
it  round  the  neck  of  the  faun.  While  he  felt  the 
touch  of  her  hands  he  knelt  there  passively,  but 
when  they  were  folded  back  in  her  lap  he  leaped  to 
nis  feet,  and  she  saw  that  his  face  was  white. 

The  next  day  she  saw  him  coming  slowly  through 
the  woods,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  When  he  stood 
before  her  she  asked  “What  is  it?”  and  her  heart 
sank. 

The  faun’s  hands  clutched  at  the  cross. 

“It  is  this”  he  said. 

The  Madonna  gave  a  little  hurt  cry  and  the  faun 
hung  his  head.  After  a  silence  the  Madonna  said 
“Give  it  back  to  me.  It  hangs  heavy  on  your  neck 
because  you  have  not  the  faith,  and  the  love  that 
goes  with  faith.  I  should  not  have  given  it  to  you 
until  you  asked  for  it — then  it  will  help  you.  Until 
you  come  and  ask  for  it  I  cannot  see  you.’ 

And  the  faun  said  “You  do  not  love  me?” 

The  Madonna  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
the  tears  ran  through  her  fingers. 

“I  love  you  so  much  that  I  cannot  see  you  and  not 
lose  the  things  tnat  you  love  best.” 

And  the  faun  knew  that  she  meant  the  clear,  cool 
look  in  her  eyes,  her  quiet  smile  and  her  healing 
hands.  He  put  those  two  hands  to  his  face  and  they 
trembled. 

“Every  day  I  shall  go  to  the  church  and  pray  that 
you  may  come  back  to  ask  me  for  my  cross.” 

The  faun  answered  “Yes,  pray.  For  when  you 
pray  you  will  have  to  think  of  me — but  I  shall  never 
come.” 

Then  the  lips  of  the  faun  and  the  lips  of  the 
Madonna  met.  And  the  Madonna  could  not  stand 
the  look  in  the  faun’s  eyes.  Holding  her  baby  close 
to  her  she  left  him  and  went  into  the  cottage  and 
closed  the  door.  From  the  window  she  saw  him  go 
slowly  away  into  the  forest.  Her  eyes  ached  from 
straining  after  him. 

Every  day  she  went  to  the  church  and  prayed,  but 
she  knew  that  he  would  never  come.  And  she  also 
knew,  because  she  was  a  woman,  that  he  loved  her 
because  she  was  a  Madonna,  and  she  loved  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  faun. 
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THE  /ESTHETIC  IDEAL 

By  Fr.  Roussel-Despierres 
Translated  from  the  French 

THE  /ESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
BOOK  I! — CHAPTER  II  —  Continued 


EDUCATION  it  is  that  realizes  the  moral  and 
social  hopes  of  all  philosophy.  So  many 
philosophies,  so  many  systems  of  education. 
The  liberty  of  the  Ideal  implies  an  independence 
of  rules  of  education  and  teaching.  A  common  ideal 
would  not  exclude  even  diverse  and  concomitant 
methods.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  believe  that  a 
uniform  way  of  teaching  would  be  desirable.  The 
statement  of  Renan  who  considered  it  like  “an  im- 
bruting  machine” is  cruel  and  unjust;  in  fact  it  would 
not  profit  any  doctrine,  any  party,  because  it  would 
not  represent  anything  but  a  changing  majority, 
and  this  would  be  a  menace  to  every  one.  Minds  which 
are  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  evolution  and  of 
what  they  call  progress  can  not  fail  to  desire  a 
diversity  of  educational  rules,  so  favorable  to  social 
movement.  The  complexity  and  growing  speciali¬ 
zation  of  functions  in  modern  life  make  very  neces¬ 
sary  this  multiplicity  in  methods  of  instruction.  It 
is  to  the  liberty  of  the  mind  that  humanity  owes  the 
upward  spring  of  science  and  the  splendor  of  art. 
No  less  than  the  depth  of  science  does  their  variety 
interest  directly  the  grandeur  of  a  nation,  since  the 
latter  has  need  of  capable  minds  in  all  the  branches 
of  social  activity.  Liberty  is  the  grand  regulator 
of  the  functions  of  instruction,  because  it  knows 
how  to  bend  everything  to  the  exactions  of  society. 

But  can  education,  without  danger  to  the  social 
order  and  national  existence  be  abandoned  to  these 
differing  directions?  An  absolute  liberty  of  educa¬ 
tion  probably  will  never  be  recognized:  in  fact,  no 
society  could  admit  an  education  destructive  of  the 
social  order.  In  the  actual  conditions  of  the  world 
liberty  suffers  still  very  important  restrictions;  the 
upholding  of  national  unity  is  based  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  of  traditions,  doctrines  and  hopes  which 
constitute  the  very  groundwork  of  all  education, 
for  which,  without  any  doubt,  the  state  has  a  duty 
to  indicate  the  elements  and  superintend  the  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  people.  The  very  delicate  task  of 
the  legislator  is  to  apportion  the  minimum  of 
restrictions  which  interest  in  the  public  welfare  may 
impose  upon  the  principle  of  liberty. 

So  there  exists,  then,  a  common  ground  for  all 
the  systems  of  instruction.  It  constitutes  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  of  moral  education.  Social  and 
civic  duties,  in  fact,  count  among  the  number  of 
moral  elements  in  education.  Also  they  dominate 
the  problem  of  instruction.  Education  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  however  different  they  may  be  in  principle, 
are  not  inseparable  in  practical  life.  We  educate 
while  instructing  and  the  most  solid  knowledge  is 
not  that  which  is  drawn  from  books.  Education  and 
instruction  are  like  the  groundwork  and  the  form  of 
a  soul  turned  over  to  educators.  Knowledge  is  only 
an  embellishment;  whatever  Bacon  may  say,  the 
individual  is  not  valuable  “because  he  knows.”  All 
his  value  lies  in  his  character,  his  will,  his  morality, 
his  ideal;  and  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  these  same 
elements  that  distinguish  his  personality  and  con¬ 
stitute  his  very  being. 


It  is  to  this  ideal  of  the  individual  and  social  life 
that  methods  of  education  and  instruction  belong. 
Political  and  economical  conceptions,  therefore, 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  choice  of 
these  methods;  but  in  return  a  given  system  of 
education  implies  a  renovated  society  and  is  the 
postulate  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  admit  for  the 
sake  of  clarity  in  this  chapter. 

The  goal  is,  to  form  a  perfect  man,  an  irreproach¬ 
able  citizen,  an  intelligent  co-worker,  instructed  and 
zealous  for  social  work,  a  moral,  healthy  and  happy 
being. 

The  first  task  of  the  educator  would  be  to  fashion 
the  soul  confided  to  him,  to  put  in  it  love  of  the 
beautiful,  energy  for  good,  will  and  ideal — in  a 
word,  to  make  an  honest  and  fine  man  of  the 
creature  of  wax  that  is  the  child. 

The  second  has  for  its  object  the  body,  which  must 
be  rendered  robust,  flexible  and  beautiful,  in  order 
that  the  mind  should  be  vigorous  and  the  will  power¬ 
ful. 

Next,  the  educator  will  employ  himself  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  child  to  be  a  citizen.  He  will  teach  him 
the  necessity  of  social  discipline  along  with  respect 
for  all  the  liberties. 

Then,  he  ought  to  put  in  his  hands  an  instrument 
of  production,  in  order  to  assure  to  him  the  means 
necessary  to  life  and  make  a  useful  co-worker  in 
society;  and  that  would  include  instruction  in 
several  trades;  for  if  the  needs  of  the  individual 
are  changing,  the  social  exactions  are  also  mobile 
and  no  one  should  run  the  risk  of  becoming  useless 
or  knowing  not  how  to  gain  one’s  bread. 

When  he  has  thus  prepared  the  child  for  life,  the 
educator  has  not  finished  his  role — man  has  need  of 
joy  and  pleasure.  In  our  society  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  have  no  other  employment  for 
their  leisure  than  cards,  restaurants  or  melancholy 
debauches.  But  some  day  or  other  the  industrial 
madness  must  be  appeased;  then  man  will  have 
longer  leisure  for  enjoyment;  and  this  leisure  it  is 
the  province  of  art  to  fill  and  charm.  So  that  educa¬ 
tion  has  for  its  last  task  the  procuring  to  each 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  more  moral 
and  happy,  one  of  those  pleasurable  arts  which 
sweeten  the  slow  hours  of  rest,  the  enjoyments 
afforded  by  which  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The 
Greeks  loved  dances,  artistic  games  in  the  theatres 
and  open  gymnasia,  and  on  public  squares.  A  cold 
climate  suggests,  along  with  games  and  dances  in 
the  open  air,  those  arts  that  form  the  charm  of  the 
hearth  and  group  together  a  number  of  performers 
in  great  halls. 

Let  us  not  hesitate  to  say:  our  traditional 
methods  of  instruction  and  education  must  be 
radically  abolished  and  replaced.  But  do  we  really 
possess  such  a  thing  as  system  of  education?  Can  we 
employ  the  words  “method”  and  “education”  with 
regard  to  a  rule  of  compression  and  constant  terror? 
Our  school  establishments  are  ruled  like  barracks — 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  idea  of  educa- 
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tion  than  constraint!  At  bottom  education  does  not 
signify  anything  else  but  persuasion.  Our  system 
of  instruction  is  no  whit  better.  Does  this  system 
suppose  that  childhood  is  reasonable  and  that  one 
should  talk  reason  to  it 7  or  on  the  contrary,  that 
reason  is  so  widely  alien  to  childhood  that  one  can 
not  begin  too  early  to  teach  it  how  to  reason? 
Reason  is  all  rationalistic,  critical,  syllogistic.  The 
child  himself  is  all  sentiment,  imagination,  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Now  this  child  nature  is  unknown,  and  only 
suspected  in  order  to  combat  it.  All  this  sap  of 
youth  is  pushed  back.  Our  children  are  poor  plants 
whose  sprouts  people  pinch  off  under  the  pretext 
of  making  men  more  robust;  they  can  not  breathe, 
leaf-out  or  flower. 

Another  mistake:  memories  are  crammed  up  with 
facts;  they  can  not  hold  these  facts,  and  so  get  rid 
of  them. 

Still  another  mistake:  we  give  a  general  and 
uniform  instruction  for  far  too  long  a  period,  and 
thus  certain  avocations  are  encumbered  without 
measure,  while  others,  not  less  useful,  are  full  of 
blanks  and  call  in  vain  for  intelligent  workers. 

But  the  universal  error  and  the  heaviest  in  school 
methods  is  the  absolute  subordination  of  education 
to  instruction.  People  go  a-gunning  for  diplomas 
alone;  but  a  diploma  does  not  offer  the  equivalent  of 
a  trade,  and  still  less  does  it  represent  a  moral 
education. 

No  taste  for  the  ideal,  no  perfection  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  people  thus  brought  up.  Everything 
is  to  be  made  over  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 
Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  young  people  will 
always  acquire  professional  knowledge;  but  what 
they  will  not  acquire  any  more,  when  youth  is  flown, 
is  a  character.  To  form  character — that  is  almost 
the  unique  object  of  education. 

Modern  irreligion  renders  this  obligation  very 
pressing.  The  critical  principle  of  our  educational 
system  is  extremely  ancient.  It  belongs  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  regime  that  has  no  analogy  with 
ours.  It  is  the  most  Christian  monarchy  which  has 
conceived  this  system.  It  was  based  on  the 
religious  ideal,  and  people’s  habits  and  pious  prac¬ 
tices  made  in  some  measure  a  counter-weight  to 
the  rationalism  of  instruction. 

To-day  instruction  proceeds  from  no  ideal  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  first  of  all  that  the  Ideal  will  have  to  be 
restored  in  teaching,  for  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  the  child.  The  Ideal  once  found  again,  and 
education  will  march  of  itself. 

Two  questions  dominate  the  choice  of  a  method 
of  aesthetic  education.  Where  ought  the  education 
be  given — in  the  school,  or  the  family?  What  shall 
be  the  education  of  girls? 

No  question  but  that  the  true  method  of  the  moral 
education  and  teaching  of  children  should  be  family 
life.  Schools  should  only  exist  for  the  highest  and 
most  general  studies  and  should  be  open  only  to 
youths  and  young  men.  It  is  in  the  tenderness  and 
joy  of  the  family  hearth,  of  a  truth,  that  the  soul 
of  a  child  takes  its  form;  there  alone  can  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  affection  and  generosity,  straightforward¬ 
ness  and  uprightness  of  heart  develop  themselves. 
Who  can  give  elementary  teaching  better  than  the 
mother?  And  every  father — if  indeed  the  ambition 
of  so  many  individuals  in  our  society  did  not  con¬ 
sist  in  raising  their  sons  higher  than  they  are  in 
the  social  hierarchy — would  feel  a  just  pride  in 


teaching  his  own  trade  to  his  son.  Would  he  not 
do  it  far  better  than  any  other  master  whatever? 
Just  think  it  over:  is  there  not  a  kind  of  insanity  in 
confiding  the  souls  of  our  children  to  the  first 
person  we  meet?  We  abandon  to  mere  chance  those 
first  impressions,  those  fundamental  notions  which 
will  always  rule  their  thought  and  designate  their 
moral  law.  By  abdicating  the  natural  task  of 
parents  we  assume  an  immense  responsibility  with 
regard  to  our  sons  and  the  future  generations.  That 
the  family  should  throw  from  its  shoulders  the 
education  of  the  children1 — that,  perhaps,  was  logical, 
and  at  least  excusable  when  teaching  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when,  turning  over 
to  them  the  direction  of  young  consciences,  people 
confided  their  children,  all  in  all,  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  God.  Religious  ideals  transmitted  them¬ 
selves,  always  the  same  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  But  to-day  that  there  is  no  traditional  and 
common  ideal  left,  whenever  the  family  loses  interest 
in  the  ideal  of  the  child  it  exposes  the  latter’s  soul 
to  attacks  more  dangerous  than  attacks  upon  life. 

Unfortunately  reform  in  education  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  an  economical  revolution.  It  imagines  life 
simplified  either  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  (and  we  may  add  that  society  must  not 
profit  by  this  progress  lest  it  multiply  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  degree  industrial  production  and  its  enjoy¬ 
ments)  or  simplified  by  the  revolt  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  suggested  among  all  men  of  any  sense, 
workers  or  enjoyers,  by  the  exaggeration  of  labor 
and  production,  that  abuse  of  human  faculties  and 
life  whose  weariness  is  already  cutting  deep  into 
the  character  of  a  worn-out  race. 

Family  education  implies  the  reconstruction  of 
the  family,  the  father  enjoying  leisure  and  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  at  home;  and,  in  order  that  the  father 
shall  be  kept  indoors,  the  wife  becoming  once  more 
the  charming  guardian  of  the  hearth,  bound  to  her 
eternal  business — the  making  the  house  smiling  and 
the  children  robust  and  beautiful.  It  implies  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  female  ateliers;  it  pre¬ 
supposes  a  humanity  conscious  and  resolved  to 
purify  itself  from  that  social  crime — a  mother  torn 
away  from  her  children,  bound  to  the  twofold  homi¬ 
cidal  labor  of  the  atelier,  which  ruins  her  health 
and  condemns  to  misery  and  death  those  little 
abandoned  creatures,  too  weak  to  live  away  from 
her!  A  crime  of  which  we  are  all  mutually  guilty, 
since  we  enjoy  the  product  of  that  theft  made  from 
the  family,  crime  which  perhaps  they  least  of  all 
suspect  who  get  the  most  benefit  from  it,  namely, 
rich  women,  for  whose  useless  and  idiotic  luxury 
it  is  the  payment — luxury  of  such  detestable  taste 
and  such  fatal  example!  Do  they,  those  at  least 
who  are  mothers,  dream  of  so  many  wounded 
maternities,  so  many  withered  childhoods?  That 
is  what  pays  for  their  fuss  and  feathers. 

But  are  these  women  themselves  the  guardians  of 
the  hearth?  A  workwoman  and  a  woman  of  the 
world  are  two  monstrosities  in  the  social  order 
which  have  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  disappear  only  one  with  the  other.  The 
modest  bourgeoise  and  the  peasant  woman  alone 
are  truly  women  and  mothers,  accomplishing  the 
sublime  destiny.  It  becomes  a  great  evil  when 
human  beings  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  will  of 
nature;  and  always,  just  there  where  the  evil 
appears,  a  fault  is  hid — sometimes  a  crime.  In 
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the  young  girl  aesthetic  education  has  the  task  of 
forming  a  wife,  a  mother.  It  is  not  enough  that 
this  education  shall  fashion  the  wills,  that  it  shall 
fill  intelligence  with  the  ideal;  it  will  also  remake 
the  body;  for  woman  has  need  to  be  healthy,  robust 
and  beautiful.  Physical  beauty  as  much  as  gracious¬ 
ness  of  soul  constitutes  woman’s  force  and  the 
warrant  for  domestic  happiness.  Woman  is  the 
hearth. 

The  young  girl  will  ignore  none  of  the  holy  func¬ 
tions  of  the  hearth,  and  she  particularly  it  is  whom 
those  artistic  talents  will  decorate  which  some  day 
will  embellish  the  conjugal  privacy  and  will  make 
the  house  so  pretty,  so  gay,  so  tender,  that  the 
husband  and  later  the  sons  will  not  dream  of  other 
pleasures  than  the  discreet  happiness  within  its 
peaceful  horizon.  A  true  woman  will  be  more  than 
woman — at  times  a  goddess — always  a  fairy ! 

Thus  the  wife,  the  mother  will  accomplish  that 
glorious  miracle  before  which  public  power  hesi¬ 
tates  disconcerted,  the  miracle  of  causing  man  to 
forget  the  temptations  of  alcohol  and  to  abolish  that 
social  infamy  prostitution. 

The  education  of  the  family  supposes  an  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  which  can  not  fail  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  demands  from  youths  and  young  girls 
a  complete  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  educator 
in  both  sexes.  So  long  as  the  family  shall  not  be 
reconstructed  by  the  suppression  of  workshops  for 
women,  schools  will  be  needed;  but  it  is  necessary 
that,  even  in  school,  education  must  pursue  that 
twofold  purpose  of  forming  young  people  for  family 
life  and  preparing  them  for  the  reality  of  an 
aesthetic  existence.  Thus,  then,  it  will  be  based 
upon  a  principle  radically  contrary  to  that  of  modern 
education,  which  is  influenced  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  religious  traditions  and  the  abominable 
dogma  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  That  princi¬ 
ple  will  be  feeling.  To  form  a  moral  being  rather 
than  an  intellectual  being — that  will  be  the  goal  of 
education!  It  will  awake  admiration,  enthusiasm, 
love  in  young  souls,  will  cause  them  to  love  beauty 
and  aesthetic  virtues.  As  completely  as  possible  it  will 
substitute  habits  of  tenderness  and  joy  in  place  of 
morose  and  severe  discipline.  To  fashion  fine  souls, 
that  will  be  to  resolve  the  moral  problem !  Beautiful 
souls  will  know  how  to  love  the  beauty  of  good 
actions.  Morality  should  not  be  taught  with  rod 
in  hand.  The  educator  making  use  of  the  powerful 
attraction  of  aesthetic  pleasure  will  render  fine  moral 
habits  and  noble  and  generous  acts  dear  to  children. 
He  will  excite  among  them  a  passionate  emulation 
of  beauty  and  morality.  Whenever  it  shall  have 
made  true  men  and  true  women,  education  will  have 
fulfilled  its  social  task.  Down  to  our  days  peda¬ 
gogues  seem  preoccupied  in  particular  with  imagin¬ 
ing  expedients  to  lighten  the  charge  of  mothers  and 
the  responsibility  of  fathers.38 

People  scarcely  begin  as  yet  to  conceive  the 
importance  of  a  rational  education.  But  as  soon 


Note  38. — Extremely  civilized  societies  are  the  only  ones 
that  accord  a  proper  value  to  the  child.  Among  barbarous 
and  very  prolific  populations  the  life  of  a  child,  while  still 
useless,  has  no  price  at  all,  and  people  do  not  care  to  trouble 
themselves  so  far  as  to  try  to  make  a  man  of  it.  That  is  the 
education  of  the  wild  beast,  the  cannibal  and  the  prowler  of 
the  suburbs.  Moral  education  does  not  begin  until  the  day 
the  child  is  finally  counted  as  a  person  in  the  house  and  in 
society.  The  more  the  child  gains  in  social  value,  the  more 
education  becomes  thorough. 


as  it  was  appreciated  various  bold  systems  were 
formulated  and  able  methods  were  submitted  for 
experiment.  We  shall  not  examine  here  the  more 
important  of  these  experiments,  which  proceed  in 
truth  from  principles  far  removed  from  ours.  It 
is  necessary  to  sketch  a  little  better  our  own  method 
which  has  scarcely  been  indicated. 

First  of  all  a  word  about  moral  education.  The 
teaching  of  aesthetic  morality  has  this  very  particu¬ 
lar  aspect  that,  if  books  are  almost  useless  in  it,  so 
counsels  hardly  play  a  much  greater  part.  It  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  in  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty 
out  of  which  people  have  made  a  sixth  sense,  namely, 
the  aesthetic  sense;  and  that  cultivation  is  acquired 
by  examples  and  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful 
things,  works  or  actions.  Moral  education  is  worth 
only  what  the  educator  is  worth,  the  first  model 
offered  to  the  child.  Parents,  in  order  to  form  the 
soul  of  their  children,  count  upon  the  power  of 
traditional  morality.  They  ignore,  so  it  appears, 
how  contagious  are  their  weaknesses  and  with  what 
responsibility  they  charge  their  consciences  when 
they  abandon  themselves  to  the  bad  and  ugly  lean¬ 
ings  of  their  nature  before  the  eyes  of  their  children. 
In  the  aesthetic  life  the  obligation  to  offer  fine 
examples  becomes  more  sacred  still;  since,  when 
every  constraint  is  put  aside,  the  instructive  value 
of  example  acquires  that  force  of  which  sanction 
has  been  despoiled.  The  master,  the  professor  are 
no  less  constrained  than  the  parents  to  offer  children 
pure  models.  A  child  is  an  imitator;  it  is  also  an 
artist  without  knowing  it,  one  who  exaggerates  its 
model  while  copying.  No  aesthetic  education  possi¬ 
ble,  so  long  as  the  educator  is  not  intimately  pene¬ 
trated  by  his  duty  to  beauty! 

Moral  education  will  include  the  order  of  duties 
and  the  order  of  virtues,  whose  harmony  constitutes 
aesthetic  morality.  To  raise  youth  to  the  whole 
of  beauty,  to  all  the  perfection  which  nature  can 
attain,  it  will  form  in  itself  at  the  same  time  the 
mind  and  the  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  faculty 
and  the  body.  A  being  is  one:  that  is  a  principle 
the  educator  must  not  forget. 

Education  will  model  itself  upon  the  aesthetic  pro¬ 
cedure  which  rises  from  form  to  idea,  from  the 
idea  to  the  act. 

From  form,  idea  and  action  will  disengage  beauty, 
and  that,  not  merely  because  beauty  is  the  ideal  of 
life,  but  also  because  aesthetic  teaching  is  the  easier. 
A  reason  for  this  exists  in  the  psychology  of  the 
child.  The  child  does  not  reach  up  as  far  as  abstrac¬ 
tion  ;  the  idea  of  good  escapes  it ;  but  it  is  profoundly 
sensible  to  beauty.  Doubtless  the  latter  at  first  is 
nothing  to  it  but  the  character  by  which  some  con¬ 
crete  object  seduces  its  imagination,  interests  its 
thought  which  is  still  unprecise;  but  soon  enough 
the  idea  of  beauty  formulates  itself  in  the  mind. 
Every  child  would  like  to  be  beautiful;  call  him 
wicked,  and  that  will  not  always  touch  him ;  but  say 
to  him  that  he  is  ugly  and  vile,  and  there  he  is 
overwhelmed.  One  may  govern  a  child  by  this 
need  of  beauty;  thanks  to  this  very  need  it  can  be 
instructed  without  trouble. 

/Esthetic  cultivation  will  begin  with  observation 
of  beauties  of  form ;  at  first  in  nature  one  can  cause 
the  child  to  admire  flowers,  trees,  animals,  which 
interest  so  powerfully;  little  by  little  one  can 
accustom  him  to  admire  the  plastic  beauty  in  art, 
especially  in  painting.  First  impressions  of  infancy 
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take  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  mind  that  very  soon 
they  cause  every  kind  of  ugliness  to  seem  a  suffer¬ 
ing.  Be  it  well  understood  that  one  shall  show  him 
only  pure  and  chaste  models.  I  dare  affirm  that 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  “Victory”  of  Samothrace,  for 
instance,  will  exert  on  a  child  twelve  years  old  a 
singularly  sweeter  and  fruitfuller  influence  than  the 
Catholic  sacrament  with  its  following  of  terrors. 
Contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  plastic  art 
exerts  on  persons  of  all  ages  a  moralizing  action. 
“I  would  have  become  better”  said  Goethe  “if  I  had 
had  under  my  eyes  the  head  of  Zeus  the  Olympian 
which  the  Ancients  so  much  admired!”  The  habit 
of  plucking  the  flowers  of  beauty  which  expand  their 
petals  over  all  things,  that  habit  changes  like  some 
tyranny  of  love  into  a  constant  need  of  beautiful 
visions,  exquisite  harmonies.  Then  the  esthetic 
sense  becomes  so  delicate  that  a  physical  defect  or 
a  moral  fault  is  in  his  case  as  severe  as  a  discord 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony  would  be  felt  by  the  tense 
nerves  of  a  musician.  It  is  that  very  superfine 
sensibility  which  makes  the  magnificence  of  the 
Greek  soul;  even  the  Spartans,  the  Boeotians  did 
not  escape  that  despotism  of  beauty.  A  king  of 
Sparta,  Archidamos  it  is  said,  fell  into  deep  dis- 
consideration  among  his  people  for  having  preferred 
an  ugly  but  rich  woman  to  a  poor  but  beautiful  one, 
and  a  lav;  in  Boeotia  condemned  to  a  penalty  such 
painters  as  those  who  had  made  their  sitters  ugly. 
We  ourselves  consider  it  an  infamous  act  to  degrade 
a  work  of  art.  To  consent  to  ugliness  is  to  consent 
to  evil;  it  is  the  revelation  of  any  ugly  soul,  that  is 
to  say,  a  wicked  one. 

Beauty  of  ideas,  doubtless,  escapes  a  child;  never¬ 
theless  a  work  of  sentiment  will  impress  upon  it  a 
singularly  stronger  emotion  than  a  beauty  which  is 
purely  one  of  form.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  courageous  acts  and  generous  devotion; 
the  educator  will  borrow  for  him  the  noble  models 
of  history,  of  poesy,  of  reality.  Then  he  will  en¬ 
courage  the  child  to  accomplish  such  acts,  of  his 
own  volition.  By  stimulating  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  with  descriptions  of  frightful  crimes  our  news¬ 
papers  occasion  a  great  harm  to  morality;  they 
accustom  the  soul  to  spectacles  which  the  habit  of 
aesthetic  contemplation  would  render  intolerable  to 
it.  Now,  morality  likewise  is  above  all  a  habit;  it 
dwells  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  heart.  One 
should  withdraw  these  horrors  from  the  curiosity  of 
youthful  intelligences;  even  pornography  offers  less 
dangers. 

The  collective  emotions  exercise  a  deep  and  dur¬ 
able  impression  on  children  even  more  than  on 
men.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
certain  philosophers  to  recognize  the  social  role  of 
art. 

So  then,  education  will  not  be  complete  without 
beautiful  festivals  which  consecrate  and  fortify  by 
fraternity  the  emotions,  the  moral  will  and  the 
aesthetic  aspirations  of  young  people.  The  delight¬ 
ful  imagination  of  Ruskin  has  opened  up  one  vista 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  good  many 
other  finds.  What  more  graceful  festival  than  that 
of  the  Queen  of  May?  or  that  of  engagements  to 
wed?  When  one  reads  these  charming  descriptions 
one  blushes  at  our  noisy  and  drab-colored  festivals, 
deprived  of  every  symbolical  prestige.39 

Intellectual  cultivation  precedes  and  prepares 
moral  cultivation.  It  assists  in  forming  character 


by  furnishing  the  will  with  the  conceptions  that 
the  will  can  put  to  work.  Make  the  child  a  person¬ 
age,  a  moral  being — that  is  the  very  end  of  educa¬ 
tion!  A  moral  being  is  a  beautiful  soul,  one  in¬ 
structed  in  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  just  as 
ardent  in  realizing  the  same  as  bold  in  conceiving 
them.  Audacity  in  conception,  firmness  in  action : 
these  two  essential  qualities  of  the  soul  that  is 
truly  moral,  derive,  one  like  the  other,  from  an 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  Moral  cultivation  consists  in 
provoking  and  exalting  that  feeling.  It  is  a  method 
of  the  intensive  expansion  of  the  being.  Nothing 
more  violently  contrary  to  the  actual  methods  of 
constraint  and  compression !  Let  us  call  forth 
personality,  curiosity,  passion — the  things  that 
people  try  to  suffocate!  Urge  that  youthful  will 
to  raise  itself,  all  by  itself  toward  the  good,  that 
will  which  people  oppressed  by  blows,  menaces  or 
severe  reproaches  far  more  painful  to  delicate 
organisms  than  blows!  Morality  ought  to  be  all 
smiles.40 

How  should  education,  which  is  our  first  moral 
stage,  make  itself  beloved,  if  itself  it  does  not 
smile?  Love  of  good  is  a  passion;  time  should  be 
given  to  that  passion — less  fugitive  nevertheless 
than  others  whenever  it  remains  aesthetic,  because 
we  never  cease  to  love  the  beautiful — time  should  be 
given  to  fix  itself  into  habit.  That  aesthetic  moral¬ 
ity  should  become  a  habit — that  is  the  most  precious 
result  a  moralist  could  hope  for;  and  that  is  what 
an  educator  ought  to  attain — or  else,  well,  his  long 
effort  is  sterile. 

In  last  analysis  moral  cultivation  is  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  liberty,  a  liberty  without  rules,  one  that  will 
manage  itself  while  turning  toward  the  Idea*.  The 
Ideal  defines  itself  in  formulas  and  we  have 
sketched  some  of  them.  The  simplest  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  first:  Love!- — admire! — love  your  parents, 
masters,  brother^,  your  little  comrades!  admire 
flowers,  stars,  holy  families  of  Raphael  and  Andrea 
del  Sarto!  admire  and  love  Horatius,  Achilles, 
Jesus  and  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Bara  and 
those  humble  heroes  who  enjoy  only  one  morning 
of  glory  in  the  newspaper!  .  .  .  Later  on  we  will 
say  to  young  people:  Make  yourself  beloved  and 
in  order  to  be  loved,  be  beautiful!  .  .  .  Later  still, 
at  the  age  when  the  hardship  of  life  arouse  cases 

Note  39. — I  would  like  to  have  presented  this  book  to  the 
shade  of  the  great  name  of  Ruskin.  But  not  knowing  En¬ 
glish.  I  only  know  the  thoughts  of  that  illustrious  man  through 
the  otherwise  excellent  but  in  some  ways  a  little  brief  work 
of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne.  I  love  the  enthusiasm  of  that  apostle 
of  beauty,  I  admire  the  fecundity  of  that  mind  of  him,  who, 
even  when  he  contradicts  himself,  never  ceases  to  be  pro¬ 
found  nor  to  charm;  and  perchance  had  I  known  Ruskin 
better,  I  Jiould  have  been  content  to  translate  and  commen¬ 
tate  him.  Still,  he  has  not  done  the  work  which  I  think 
necessary;  contemporary  aestheticism  is  made  up  of  unprecise 
aspirations,  of  uncertain  tendencies.  A  system  still  remains 
to  be  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  matter  for  it  can 
be  found  in  the  immense  output  of  Ruskin,  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  so,  because  that  fiery  polemical  writer  was  anything 
but  a  philosopher.  Besides,  for  my  part  an  infinitude 
separates  me  from  Ruskin.  He  hated  what  I  adore — liberty; 
which  in  my  eyes  constitutes  one  of  the  poles  of  the  moral 
universe,  of  which  beauty  is  the  other  pole.  In  morality  and 
in  the  social  life,  beauty  has  liberty  for  its  condition.  I  can 
not  conceive  of  art  or  thought,  splendor  of  soul  or  virtue,  in 
a  world  of  slaves  ! 

Note  40. — A  dragon  of  virtue  is  a  moral  monster. 
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of  conscience,  when  it  is  not  enough  to  be  loved, 
when  temporary  interests  disappear  before  the 
Idea,  we  shall  then  propose  to  them  this  more 
complex  formula — one  that  presupposes  a  lofty 
morality:  Make  yourself  worthy  of  being  loved 
by  the  most  beautiful  souls ! 

Duty,  virtue,  morality,  beauty  are  the  habits. 
All  are  based  on  that  habit  of  the  body,  health. 
We  have  mentioned  the  intimate  unity  of  the 
esthetic  development:  a  beautiful  soul  demands  a 
beautiful  body.  Education  has  traced  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  moral  hygiene,  it  will  also  teach  a  physical 
hygiene.  In  what  that  consists,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  explain;  certainly  it  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  temperament.  It  will  require  for  the 
educator  a  very  delicate  feeling  for  the  plastic.41 

Note  41. — Physical  education  will  have  to  respect  the 
natural  plastic  of  the  sexes.  Manly  plastic  and  womanly 
plastic  have,  each  one,  their  own  aesthetic.  Effort  brings  out 


tlie  structure  of  a  man;  on  the  contrary  the  feminine  form 
objects  thereto.  Woman  is  visibly  not  built  for  effort;  her 
destination  is  different.  Woman  is  a  matrix;  it  is  for  her 
to  bring  forth,  and  her  function  causes  her  plastic;  there¬ 
fore,  the  physical  ideal  of  woman  will  consist  in  seductive 
grace. 

Masculine  games  are  as  contrary  to  the  health  of  a  young 
girl  as  to  her  beauty;  the  least  evil  that  can  be  said  of  horse¬ 
back  exercise,  for  instance,  is  that  woman  is  always  ugly  in 
the  saddle.  She  is  built  for  the  dance,  I  do  not  say  for  our 
awkward  and  brutal  dance,  which  seizes  upon  man  and  makes 
him  wild.  But  for  the  antique  dance  of  the  ancien  regime 
in  which  the  woman,  free  and  by  herself  in  varied  and  slow 
movements,  developed  all  the  seductions  of  her  suppleness 
and  form. 

Education  will  strive  to  inculcate  the  knowledge  and  taste 
for  healthy  and  beautiful  movements  and  a  horror  for  the 
awkward  and  heavy  poses  which  deform  the  body  and 
accustom  the  mind  and  will  to  mediocrity  and  softness.  The 
educator  will  not  ignore  anatomy,  and  that  ungrateful  science 
will  offer  a  singular  form  of  interest  to  young  people  so 
soon  as  youth  begins  to  find  therein  the  secret  of  its  vigor 
and  its  beauty. 


To  be  contmuea 


POETRY 


Can  any  one  suppose 
The  grafting  of  a  rhyme 
Upon  the  end  of  prose 

Makes  feeble  thoughts  sublime? 
As  well  with  scent  propose 
To  make  a  weed — a  rose ! 


A  poem  is  a  dream 
Made  real  to  him  who  hears; 

It  is  a  captured  gleam 

From  the  unseen,  that  cheers 
And  puts  the  halo’s  grace 
Around  the  commonplace. 


If  one  a  fragrant  rose 
Into  the  verse  entwine, 

It  is  no  longer  prose; 

Even  the  simplest  line 

Becomes  a  singing  bird 
With  notes  before  unheard. 


A  glimpse  of  loveliness; 

A  rapture  that  entreats, 

Though  words  but  half  express 
What  the  mind’s  eye  completes 
While  a  sweet  music  sings 
From  subtly  cadenced  strings. 


A  poem  is  the  song 

All  human  hearts  translate — 
And  ne’er  translate  it  wrong 
Though  inarticulate; 

And  this  is  its  high  art — 
It  lingers  in  the  heart. 


James  Terry  White 
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LETTER  FROM  A  HUMORIST 
To  The  Editor  of  The  Art  World: 

When  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  The  Art 
World  for  February  I  concluded  some  friend  of 
yours  had  sent  it  to  me  because  accompanying  it  was 
a  subscription  blank ;  but  when  I  had  read  most  of  it 
I  concluded  the  sender  must  be  a  friend  of  mine  be¬ 
cause  I  had  not  in  a  long  time  got  next  to  more  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  Not  being  a  L’ Art-pour -l’ Art 
party — that  is  to  say:  not  a  denaturalized  citizen 
of  the  art  world,  I  shied  at  first,  but  when  I  hap¬ 
pened,  the  first  thing,  on  that  deformation  of  the 
form  in  public  monuments,  I  braced  immediately  up 
and  went  after  the  rest  of  it. 

My  art  education,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been 
neglected  in  the  higher  branches,  but  I  do  know 
enough  to  know  when  I  see  the  human  figure  in 
many  of  the  pictures  produced  in  these  days  of 
progress,  that  the  great  Creator  Himself  would 
not  have  the  nerve  to  put  them  on  exhibition  as 
images  of  Himself.  What  they  are  images  of,  can 
only  be  known  to  the  human  painter  who  designs 
them.  They  are  beyond  divine  omniscience.  The 
sculptors,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  not  such  offend¬ 
ers  as  the  painters,  and  for  two  reasons :  one  is  that 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  and  the  other  is 
that  they  really  haven’t  the  witlessness  to  sculpt  a 
figure  in  the  round  and  offer  it  as  anything  human. 
It  might  escape  destruction  in  a  hospital  for  the 
deformed,  but  not  elsewhere.  Your  contention  for 
beauty  in  art  is  right,  because  beauty  is  right  and 
art  is  right,  when  it  is  beautiful.  Such  things  as 
are  not  beautiful  may  be  presented  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  merely  as  representations  of  existing 
things,  not  as  Art.  But  painters  and  sculptors  in¬ 
sist  upon  being  known  as  artists.  They  are  artists 
by  nature,  but  artificial  education  has  de-artisted 
them,  so  to  say. 

Again  what  you  have  to  say  concerning  Zuloaga’s 
paintings  pleases  me  clean  down  to  the  ground.  He 
is  all  the  unartistic  things  you  say  of  him,  and 
when  his  canvases  were  first  exhibited  in  New 
York,  I  contended  that  if  they  had  been  put  on 
exhibition  here  by  unknown  people  as  the  work  of 
a  Hoboken  discovery,  the  critics  would  have  either 
not  noticed  them  at  all,  or  guyed  them  to  a  frazzled 
finish.  As  it  was,  they  did  not;  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  why  they  didn’t.  At  a  recent  freak  exhibi¬ 
tion  I  saw  a  Zuloaga  picture,  full  size,  which,  if  it 
is  preserved  in  the  future,  will  prove  to  be  a  subject 
for  violent  discussion  among  the  wise  experts  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of  art  works. 
And  to-day  it  is  merely  a  freak! 

Another  excellent  point  you  make  is  on  morality 
in  Art.  Artists  have  no  more  immoral  rights  for 
public  exhibition  than  those  of  us  who  are  not 
artists,  and  as  unartistic  immorality  must  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  view  or  meet  with  righteous  con¬ 
demnation,  so  should  the  artistic  immorality  be. 
If  artists  wish  to  be  immoral,  that  is  their  privilege, 


just  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  not 
artists;  but  a  common  concealment  should  cloak  all 
such  irregularities.  It  is  for  the  public  decency, 
and  the  common  weal  demands  it.  A  painter  may 
say  that  an  objectionable  picture  is  Art,  but  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  work  sin,  and  the 
painter  who  adds  that  touch  is  a  sinner  against  Art 
and  morals.  It  may  be  a  very  delicate  touch,  but  it 
produces  rank  indelicacy;  and  Art,  which  is  sexless, 
stands  out  as  did  Adam  and  Eve  when  the  nude  was 
recognized  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

I  am  glad  also  to  observe  that  you  call  “Roget  de 
Lisle  Singing  the  Marseillaise”  by  Pils  a  great  work 
of  art.  And  do  you  know  that  if  something  like  it, 
quite  as  good,  let  us  say,  were  offered  at  our  own 
Academy  in  Fifty-seventh  Street  it  would  not  get 
by,  because  they  do  not  want  “story  pictures”  there? 
Of  course,  if  such  a  picture  were  offered  by  an 
artist  with  a  great  name,  it  would  go  in  all  right, 
but  never,  however  good,  if  the  artist  were  un¬ 
known.  Art  is  Art,  true  enough,  but  it  must  be 
properly  introduced,  or  it  will  not,  often  can  not, 
be  recognized. 

There  are  other  matters  of  merit  within  those 
interesting  pages  I  should  like  to  talk  about,  but  I 
will  conclude  with  a  query  about  the  houses  you 
picture — Craftsman  Houses — and  that  is,  Why  slap 
the  roof  so  close  down  to  the  supporting  walls  that 
upstairs  rooms  in  summer  are  like  ovens?  Why 
not  raise  the  roof,  say  a  foot  or  more,  so  that  air 
can  circulate  between  roof  and  ceiling  and  give  the 
occupants  some  chance  not  to  smother  on  summer 
nights?  I’m  speaking  from  experience  now,  for  I 
have  tried  to  sleep  in  artistic  houses  that  were 
much  worse  than  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens — 
as  it  were.  .  .  . 

With  many  thanks  for  that  February  number  and 
my  prayers  for  your  continuance 

I  am,  most  cordially 

W.  J.  Lampton 

Neiv  York,  March  29. 

A  VICTIM  OF  CEZANNITIS 

Mr.  A. — By  the  way,  Doctor,  what’s  become  of 
of  our  artist  friend  Blank? 

Doctor — Poor  chap,  he’s  in  an  asylum ! 

Mr.  A.- — You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me!  Why,  what’s 
the  matter  with  him? 

Doctor — He  was  suddenly  seized  with  Cezannitis. 

Mr.  A. — Cezannitis?  Never  heard  of  it.  That 
must  be  a  new  disease.  It  is  at  all  like  infantile 
paralysis  ? 

Doctor — In  a  way,  yes.  There  are  certain  points 
of  similarity,  although  we  are  not  sufficiently  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  causes  of  either  to  say  definitely.  In¬ 
fantile  paralysis  seems  to  be  due  to  a  certain 
physical  weakness  in  infants,  whereas  Cezannitis  is 
a  peculiar  mental  weakness  of  adults  who  believe 
themselves  infants.  The  patient  pictures  himself 
as  a  child  and  under  this  self-hypnotism  endeavors 
to  think,  act  and  be  impressed  like  one.  The  disease 
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is  particularly  manifested  in  painters,  poets,  musi¬ 
cians  and  critics.  It  is  however  becoming  quite 
common  in  other  circles. 

Mr.  A. — You  surprize  me.  I  am  astonished.  Is 
it  contagious? 

Doctor — Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Paris  and  like  la  grippe  be¬ 
came  quite  fashionable;  thence  it  spread  pretty 
much  over  the  continent  and  found  its  greatest 
number  of  victims  in  Berlin.  There  it  was  mani¬ 
fested  not  only  in  art  but  in  philosophy  and  politics. 
Many  people  imagined  themselves  Visigoths  and 
Huns.  The  disease  so  perverted  the  mind  that  they 
pictured  the  German  people  returning  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  world,  youthful  and  lustful  conquerors. 

Mr.  A. — This  is  entirely  new  to  me,  I  must  con¬ 
fess.  I  must  read  up  on  this. 

Doctor — Well,  you  surely  know  that  the  Kaiser 
claims  relationship  to  God,  the  oldest  personage 
extant  ? 

Mr.  A. —  ( Laughingly )  But  quite  seriously,  Doc¬ 
tor,  to  what  does  the  medical  profession  attribute 
the  cause  of  this  disease? 

Doctor— It  is  very  subtle  and  complex,  like  most 
forms  of  mental  derangement.  It  would  appear  to 
be  caused  by  improper  living.  But  the  war  is  the 
best  antidote  for  such  diseases.  Discipline  is  a  sure 
cure  for  all  excessive  individualism. 

Mr.  A. — How  did  this  disease  get  across  the 
water? 

Doctor — Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  share  the  belief 
that  water  alone  is  enough  to  protect  Americans! 
Our  isolation  can  no  longer  justify  such  a  supreme 
delusion.  Americans  must  protect  themselves  if 
they  would  be  protected.  See  how  this  insidious 
germ  steals  in  among  us!  If  we  are  not  strong 
enough  mentally  to  resist  a  disease  like  Cezannitis, 
how  can  we  hope  to  be  strong  enough  physically  to 
resist  a  more  material  invasion? 

Mr.  A. — Is  there  no  cure  for  this  disease? 

Doctor- — There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  those  who 
are  afflicted.  .  .  .  But  as  physicians  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  cure  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  find 
a  prevention. 

Mr.  A. — Well,  well.  Doctor,  this  is  certainly  inter¬ 
esting.  I  must  read  up  on  this.  Poor  Blank!  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  has  a  certain  happiness  in  thinking  himself 
a  child  again? 

Doctor — Fortunately;  the  disease  is  a  delusion 
and  the  delusion  its  only  consolation. 

E.  C.  the  Passer-by 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  PROSE.  By  W.  M.  Patter¬ 
son.  Even  those  who  decline  to  follow  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  English  in  Columbia  University  along  the 
rough  road  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
what  is  prose  and  what  is  poetry,  may  rejoice  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Patterson  with  respect 
to  vers  libre.  According  to  results  from  experi¬ 
menting  with  ten  men  and  two  women,  testing  them 
for  delicacy  in  appreciating  the  finer  pulse  of 
rhythm  “there  is  no  psychological  meaning  to  the 
claims  for  a  third  genre  between  regular  verse  and 
prose,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  jumping  back  and 
forth  from  one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other.”  Thus 
he  casts  vers  libre  out  into  limbo:  “Nothing  more 
than  an  unstable  compound  can  be  created  out  of 


the  two  typical  forms  of  temporal  experience.”  In 
other  words,  to  dodge  back  and  forward  from  prose 
to  verse  is  not  to  establish  a  third,  intermediate 
type,  however  we  may  label  it  with  a  name.  In¬ 
cidentally,  but  at  the  expense  of  much  dry  exposi¬ 
tion,  we  learn  a  good  deal  about  very  curious  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  recent  times  by  American,  British, 
French  and  German  students  of  speech,  song,  the 
dance  and  of  music,  primitive  as  well  as  music 
modern.'  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1916.) 

ART  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  OVERSEAS. 
Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  A  small  folio  of  144 
pages  is  devoted  to  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders  and  South 
Africans,  artists  all  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Each  quarter  of  the  comely  tome  has  an  introduc¬ 
tion — Eric  Brown  for  Canada,  James  Ashton  for 
Australia,  E.  A.  S.  Killick  for  New  Zealand  and 
Edward  Roworth  for  South  Africa.  The  Canadian 
pictures  very  naturally  seem  most  familiar;  but  the 
most  attractive,  the  most  “picturesque”  are  the 
African ;  those  that  seem  to  come  from  some  other 
planet  are  the  New  Zealand  views.  Almost  exclu¬ 
sively  landscapes,  eight  of  the  prints  are  in  color. 
The  text  gives  information  as  to  the  artists  thus 
honored.  (New  York:  John  Lane  Company,  1917.) 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
By  Edgar  J.  Banks.  Every  child  learns  by  heart 
the  names  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  in 
antiquity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves  were  by  no  means  agreed  on  the 
identification  of  them.  But  if  a  round-table  of 
diners  were  suddenly  asked  to  name  them,  the 
chances  are  that  few  would  get  beyond  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes — which  seems  indeed  to  have  exerted  a 
somewhat  incomprehensible  influence  upon  the  im¬ 
agination  of  men  in  classic  and  modern  times,  con¬ 
sidering  its  rather  meagre  value  as  a  work  of  art. 
So  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Banks,  director 
for  the  University  of  Chicago  of  a  recent  expedition 
to  Babylonia,  to  serve  up  the  pyramid  of  Khufu, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  Zeus  that  sat  at  Olympia, 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  deer,  bees  and  fertility 
at  Ephesos,  the  tomb  of  King  Mausolos  and  the 
lighthouse  on  Pharos  Island  at  one  of  the  Nile 
mouths — to  serve  them  up  in  a  handy  little  volume 
along  with  the  obligatory  Rhodian  giant  of  bronze. 
It  is  just  right  for  the  intending  diner-out  who  is 
afraid  some  wag  will  spring  the  Seven  Wonders  on 
him — large  type,  the  intimate  note  of  a  writer  “who 
has  been  there”  and  knows  the  environage  of  these 
mostly  vanished  marvels.  No  one  can  read  this 
little  book  without  learning  a  great  deal  about  the 
methods  of  the  ancients  in  the  building  of  towns 
and  important  edifices.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1917.) 

THE  MUSEUM.  By  Margaret  Talbot  Jackson. 
Art  galleries  and  art  museums  are  increasing  in 
number  in  America  so  that  a  manual  that  gives 
information  as  to  the  housing  and  care  of  art  col¬ 
lections  is  timely.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  studied  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.  Writing  from 
Cambridge,  England,  she  gives  the  results  of  her 
investigations  and  conferences  with  Italian,  French, 
German,  British  and  American  directors  and  ex¬ 
perts,  presents  ground-plans  and  facades  of  im¬ 
portant  museums  on  both  continents,  devotes  a 
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chapter  to  “official  questions”  regarding  the  run¬ 
ning  of  such  institutions,  and  in  the  appendix  sup¬ 
plies  examples  of  the  printed  blanks  needed.  Other 
chapters  discuss  the  preparation  required  for  col¬ 
lections,  their  formation,  the  making  ready  of  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  shown,  the  situation  and  architectural 
plan  of  museum.  A  very  excellent,  workmanlike 
treatise.  (New  York  and  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1917.) 

THE  BIRD  STUDY  BOOK.  By  T.  Gilbert  Pear¬ 
son.  A  handbook  by  an  expert  on  the  fascinating 
subject  of  our  feathered  friends,  illustrated  with 
two-score  inserts  carrying  half-tone  illustrations — 
one  in  colors — and  more  than  two  dozen  line-cuts 
in  the  text  from  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Will  Sim¬ 
mons.  The  chapters  on  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds,  on  the  traffic  in  feathers,  on  bird  reservations 
and  on  teaching  bird  study  to  children  offer  a 
wealth  of  information  to  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  birds — our  chief  reliance  in 
the  problem  of  keeping  insects  in  check  and  sav¬ 
ing  our  crops  from  destruction.  Some  of  the 
material  has  appeared  in  The  Craftsman  and 
Country  Life  In  America,  but  the  book  is 
substantially  new.  As  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  the  writer  has 
had  a  long  apprenticeship  to  bird  lore  and  bird  life. 
In  consideration  of  the  vast  importance  of  our 
crops  to  the  country  and  to  the  Allies  with  whom 
we  have  entered  the  world-war,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  little  volume.  But 
the  subject  itself  is  engrossing  and  the  exposition 
of  it  most  attractive,  so  that  aside  from  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work,  it  is  very  readable,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
matter  it  will  prove  even  more  than  just  readable. 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1917.) 

A  DECORATOR-ARCHITECT  ON  ELEMENTS 

Examples  are  not  wanting,  particularly  in  this 
country,  remarks  Mr.  W.  Franklyn  Paris  in  the 
foreword  to  his  handsome  volume  on  Decorative 
Elements  in  Architecture  (New  York:  John  Lane 
Company)  of  millions  spent  on  facades  and  far¬ 
things  only  on  interiors.  “Many  a  costly  gown  of 
silk  or  satin  hides  a  tattered  cotton  petticoat. 
However,  that  is  not  the  chief  crime;  it  is  when 
the  petticoat  is  also  costly  and  of  silk  for  it  to  be 
too  long  or  too  full  or  too  green.” 

The  chapters  on  rationalism  in  art  and  “guessing 
and  knowing”  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  met 
by  the  decorative  architect  in  solving  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  the  need  of  an  all-round  ability  and 
training  along  many  lines  if  we  are  to  have  artistic 
interiors.  The  general  spread  of  knowledge  and 
increase  of  ease  in  travel,  together  with  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  have  improved  public  taste  and 
raised  the  artistic  average;  this  is  “nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  the  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings.  The  hotels  and  theatres  of  to-day  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  hotels  and  theatres  of  the 
nineties  as  does  the  present-day  limousine  to  the 
velocipede  of  our  grandfathers.”  Mr.  Paris  upholds 
the  special  branch  of  his  own  profession — he  is 
an  old  Beaux  Arts  man  and  a  lecturer  on  fine  arts — 
and  protests  that  decorative  art  is  difficult  and 


complex,  requiring  not  only  gifts  of  invention  and 
taste,  but  profound  technical  knowledge,  being 
based  not  on  imagination  only,  but  material 
realization. 

“Decorative  art  is  a  composition  of  daring  and 
restraint,  of  enthusiasm  and  wisdom,  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  science,  of  a  little  madness  and  of  a 
good  deal  of  reason.  It  is  not  an  idealistic  art 
but  a  material  and  a  realistic  art,  requiring  to  be 
thought  out  with  minuteness.  .  .  .” 

Generously  illustrated  with  specimens  of  notable 
furniture,  stained  glass  windows,  tapestries  and 
artistic  ironwork,  the  text  slips  from  generalities 
to  particular  instances  and  back.  France  is  the 
usual  place  from  which  he  draws  examples,  Spain 
and  Britain  are  also  cited.  As  to  chairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  article  of  furniture  that  is  moved  about 
and  placed  in  profile  or  with  back  turned,  etc.,  we  are 
called  upon  to  note  the  singular  and  mistaken  habit 
among  chairmakers  of  neglecting  the  decoration  of 
the  back;  also  we  are  told:  “a  chair  may  be  doleful 
or  festive,  formal  or  familiar,  dainty  or  robust, 
masculine  or  feminine.  Furniture  need  not  be 
inanimate.  It  may  have  character  and  soul  and 
convey  delicate  subtleties  of  feeling.  .  .  .” 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that  on  Wrought 
Iron.  In  that  about  painted  and  stained  glass  the 
services  and  improvements  introduced  by  American 
artists  are  not  mentioned  at  all — a  serious  matter 
in  an  American  who  lectures  and  writes  for  home 
circles.  We  are  altogether  too  imitative  and  timid 
in  art  matters  as  it  is,  and  if  we  are  forever  to 
exalt  European  art  and  ignore  our  own  men,  we 
must  expect  the  purse-carriers  will  pass  our  own 
workmen  by.  The  chapter  on  the  development  of 
ornament  is  well  expressed.  Here  and  there  the 
proof-reader  has  nodded:  vitral  for  vitra'l,  Sar- 
gossa  for  Saragossa,  Grenique  for  Granikos,  Ar- 
belles  for  Arbela.  The  reader  will  find  many  preg¬ 
nant  sentences  and  suggestive  paragraphs  in  this 
attractive  volume. 

SOME  RECENT  EXHIBITIONS 

During  April  some  paintings  of  California  by 
Paul  Harvey  of  Santa  Barbara  were  shown  at  the 
Folsom  Galleries,  New  York.  Though  Mr.  Harvey’s 
home  is  the  land  of  nearly  perpetual  summer,  the 
paintings  that  hit  closest  to  nature  were  the 
little  snowscapes — “Winter  Afternoon,”  “February 
Snow,”  “Coming  of  Spring”  and  Vanishing  Snow” 
— but  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  canvases  lacked 
merit.  Good  composition  and  dignity,  along  with 
a  very  pleasing  color  scheme,  appeared  in  “The 
Home  of  the  Eagle”  and  “Montecito  Valley,”  while 
“Santa  Ynez  Range”  manages  to  express  very  in¬ 
telligibly  the  beauty  of  the  mountainous  Pacific 
Slope. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  cloudlessness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  year  in  Southern  California,  but  Mr. 
Harvey  has  rarely  anything  interesting  or  poetic 
to  say  about  cloudland,  and  when  he  does,  he  some¬ 
times  makes  the  clouds  heavy  and  painty,  as  in 
“Glimpses  of  the  Pacific.”  His  tendency  is  toward 
rich  sensuous  color — “The  Opalescent  Sea,”  and  he 
loves  to  paint  flowers — “Spring  Blossoms”  and  “In 
a  California  Garden.”  One  can  say  of  him  that 
he  has  good  promise  and  if  he  will  devote  himself 
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for  some  time  to  drawing  the  structure  of  the  earth 
in  his  landscapes  and  pushing  for  the  big  in  com¬ 
position,  he  should  achieve  the  best  results,  for  he 
seems  gifted  by  Nature  with  a  strong  feeling  for 
color. 

*  * 

* 

Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  held  in  May  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  recent  work.  She  has 
a  decided  talent  for  expressing  the  attractive  side 
of  her  sitters;  at  the  same  time  she  is  not  always 
happy  in  her  poses  which  are  sometimes  stiff,  or 
purposely,  transparently  awkward.  The  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  all  is  the  portrait  of  a  pensive  maiden  taken 
a  good  while  ago;  it  has  fine  composition  and  is 
attractive  in  its  simple  gamut  of  color.  Miss  Beaux 
is  at  her  best  with  a  single  figure;  the  introduction 
of  a  second  appears  to  put  her  out;  the  group  is 
not  well  knit  together — as  if  the  second  were  an 
afterthought. 

*  * 

* 

Among  the  subordinate  societies  that  crop  up  in 
New  York  to  formulate  the  ideas  of  special  groups 
one  must  reckon  with  The  Allied  Artists  of  America 
(another  A.  A.  A.  to  puzzle  all  but  the  initiates!) 
who  have  opened  a  fourth  annual  picture-fair  in 
the  Fine  Arts  building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  The  “Allied”  proposes  to  get  along  with  as 
little  organization  as  possible.  It  does  not  reach 
the  bottom  level  of  imbecility  where  the  Independ¬ 
ents  wallow  in  alphabetical  disorder,  but  it  pro¬ 
fesses  in  the  same  fashion  to  do  without  a  jury  of 
acceptance,  while  places  on  the  wall  are  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  lots.  The  exhibition  opened  Thursday, 
May  3rd,  under  a  Board  of  Control — “control”  is  a 
term  of  ill-omen,  a  verbum  ne  fas  turn  among  the 
boys — which  includes  Ernest  Albert  as  President, 
Eliot  Clark  as  Treasurer  and  Glenn  Newell  as 
Secretary.  Among  the  more  recent  adherents  are 
Albert  Groll,  Guy  Wiggins,  Ossip  Linde  and  Julian 
Onderdonck. 

The  Allied  Artists  occupy  the  same  galleries  as 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Academies,  but  the  general 
aspect  of  their  show  is  better,  because  they  do  not 
attempt  to  hang  more  than  a  hundred  framed  oils, 
devoting  the  central  gallery  to  smaller  water-colors, 
drawings  and  pastels.  The  membership  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  only  work  by  members  is  shown. 
The  group  system  is  used  in  cases  where  several 
pictures  are  entered. 

Mediocrity  was  the  rule  in  the  fourth  annual, 
against  which  for  background  certain  paintings 
stood  out  with  advantage.  Thus  Orlando  Rouland’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Ledoux  standing  beside  her  tall 
white  staghound  is  a  handsome  and  well-posed  pic¬ 
ture  in  which  the  embroidered  Oriental  opera  cloak 
with  sleeves  makes  a  charming  color-scheme,  along 
with  the  lining  and  sash  of  dull  raspberry.  Henry 
Salem  Hubbell  had  an  engaging  duo  of  half-lengths 
-—“The  Boy  and  His  Mother.”  There  was  a  capital 
landscape  by  Geo.  M.  Bruestle  called  “In  the 
Valley,”  well  distributed,  spacious,  finely  composed, 
peaceful,  distinguished — was  there  any  finer  land¬ 
scape  in  the  Academy  exhibitions?  “Lord’s  Cove” 
by  Clark  C.  Voorhees  and  “Valley  Road”  by  Robert 
Nisbet  insist  on  appreciation.  Two  New  York 
snowscapes  in  driving  snowstorms  compel  admira¬ 


tion  for  the  deft  brush  of  Guy  Wiggins  by  their 
realism  and  yet  remain  something  more  than  just 
realism.  One  may  regret  that  Harry  S.  Hoffman 
who  paints  subaqueous  views — or  shall  we  say 
aquarium  bits? — could  not  learn  from  Mr.  Wiggins; 
for  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  illusion  of  submarine 
things — the  water  perspective,  the  equivalent  of 
“atmosphere”  in  the  upper  air.  Noteworthy  are 
pieces  by  Ipsen,  Ossip  Linde,  MacGilvary,  Luis 
Mora,  De  Witt  Lockwood  and  H.  C.  Renwick. 

*  * 

* 

Herbert  Adams  the  sculptor  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  the  first  time  since  the  incumbency  of  John 
Q.  A.  Ward  that  the  chair  has  gone  to  any  save  a 
painter.  Mr.  Adams  takes  the  place  of  Julian  Alden 
Weir  who  asked  to  be  excused  from  further  duty. 
In  a  rude  commercial  town  where  people  elbow  and 
shoulder  one  another  the  Presidency  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  as  large  as  the  Academy  ought  to  go  to 
some  artist  exceptional  in  his  business  ability  or 
to  some  amateur  who  might  supply  the  need  of  an 
alert,  or  even  strenuous  head.  Artists  are  rarely 
fitted  for  such  a  position.  Neither  Alexander  nor 
Weir  nor  Adams  exactly  meet  this  requirement, 
however  worthily  they  may  reflect  the  art  side  of 
the  Academy.  Just  at  present  there  is  need  of  a 
Roebling  to  construct  a  bridge  between  the  artists 
and  the  buying  public,  between  the  Faithful  and 
the  Philistines. 

*  ■* 

* 

Miss  Isadora  Duncan  must  have  committed  a 
series  of  crimes  in  her  present  life  or  past  existence 
to  be  the  victim  of  penciled  libels,  to  be  pilloried  in 
sketches  as  she  has  by  one  Abraham  Walkowitz.  He 
is  a  native  of  Siberia  who  has  studied  in  New  York 
and  Parisian  art  schools,  where  he  has  learned  to 
be  discontented  with  ordinary  human  proportions 
in  his  subject  and  to  seek  for  art  in  extravagant 
movement,  distorted  torsoes  and  clumsy  arms  and 
legs.  When  a  popular  dancer  reaches  a  given  age 
she  is  admonished  by  Nature  that  she  can  no  longer 
fascinate  by  her  lithe  lines  and  charming  move¬ 
ment;  what  is  to  be  said  of  an  artist  who  takes 
this  occasion  to  picture  her,  and,  not  content  with 
facts,  to  belie  her  form  with  sketches  that  reach  the 
verge  of  caricature?  These  bloated  elephantine  legs 
and  pillow-shaped  arms,  this  chinless  face  on  a 
neck  too  long  and  square,  these  prancings  and 
cavortings  as  of  some  overfed  prize  beast  at  a 
fair — is  it  possible  that  they  can  even  suggest  a 
danseuse  who  has  had  in  the  past  her  share  of  ap¬ 
preciation?  Yet  here  they  hang  in  the  Daniels  gal¬ 
lery  on  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  and 
form  a  veritable  little  den  of  bad  taste  and  bad 
drawing,  of  ugly  movement  and  grotesque,  repulsive 
composition — just  as  if  there  could  be  no  limit  set 
to  the  long  suffering  of  the  public.  And  in  fact,  if 
Mrs.  Isadora  Duncan  is  willing  that  such  hideous 
things  should  pass  as  representing  her  physique;  if 
she  has  not  cared  to  call  upon  the  law  to  protect  her 
from  such  insulting  figurines,  pretending  to  show 
her  as  she  is  without  one  illusion  left,  it  is  scarcely 
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the  duty  of  any  one  else  to  enter  protest.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  however,  that  there  are  persons  with 
tastes  so  unformed  or  deformed  who  can  bear  to 
make  such  horrors  and  call  the  public  in  to  suffer 
from  their  brutal  vulgarity. 

*  ■£ 

* 

Well  into  May  extended  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
of  Miss  Mary  Cassatt  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries, 
12  East  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Miss  Cassatt  makes  a 
specialty  of  groups  of  children  and  nurses  and  to 
her  task  she  brings  an  excellent  training  with  no 
little  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  color.  The 
scheme  is  usually  in  a  high  key  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  most  remarkable.  Like  many  of  the  artists 
of  to-day  in  France — where  she  usually  resides — 
and  in  this  country  too,  she  pursues  a  course  of 
realism  that  leads  her  to  disdain  beauty  in  her  sit¬ 
ters.  Thus  in  her  aversion  to  the  prune-box  style, 
the  pretty-pretty,  she  oversteps  the  mark  and  often 
chooses  subjects  of  a  lamentable  plainness  in  face 
and  figure  who  are  unworthy  of  the  great  technical 
skill  she  brings  to  bear  on  their  portrayal. 

One  may  not  quarrel  with  the  preferences  of  art¬ 
ists,  but  one  may  regret  that  while  a  painter  is  about 
it,  he  or  she  should  not  make  a  more  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  afraid 
of  the  namby-pamby  and  commonplace  that  one 
should  choose  ugly  subjects.  It  gives  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  lack  of  balance  when  an  American  follows 
Degas,  for  example,  not  merely  in  the  masterly 
fashion  of  his  brushwork,  but  his  manner  of  avoid¬ 
ing  beauty  and  courting  the  slatternly  and  ill- 
favored,  trying  to  confer  so  far  as  he  can  immor¬ 
tality  on  persons  who  may  deserve  pity,  but  whose 
actual  ugliness  should  be  forgot. 

Among  the  many  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  New 
York,  the  proceeds  of  which  by  sales  and  entrance 
fees  go  to  benevolent  objects,  is  the  showing  of 
original  drawings  by  the  Franco-American  organi¬ 
zation  called  Appui  aux  Artistes.  The  Knoedlers 
having  offered  their  galleries  free  of  charge,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  was  shown  in  May  which  gave  an 
opportunity  to  see  work  by  Bernard  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  Steinlen,  Barbier,  lepape,  Leandre  and 
other  well  known  French  painters  and  illustrators. 
Many  of  the  drawings  and  sketches  refer  to  the 
great  war,  representing  battle  scenes  and  life  in  the 
trenches;  others  are  decorative  designs.  The  object 
is  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Appui  aux  Artistes,  an 
organization  that  takes  care  of  the  families  of 
artists  who  are  fighting  the  invader.  Georges  lepape 
(no  capital  to  this  patronymic!)  has  an  amusing 
vein  of  exaggeration  in  his  colored  drawings 
“Facheux  Jaloux,”  “Golden  Sun”  and  “Gust  of 
Wind,”  with  no  small  skill  in  composition  and  color 
scheme.  Japanese  and  Persian  illustrations  are 
suggested  in  “The  Red  Mirror,”  a  woman  putting 
on  rouge  for  theatricals,  perhaps  in  some  Oriental 
play.  Pierre  Brissand  has  quick,  realistic  water- 
colors — “The  Passing  Regiment”  and  “On  the 
March”;  Georges  Barbier  some  very  beautifully 
wrought  and  fantastic  Oriental  figures  in  aquarelle; 
Steinlen  a  fine  charcoal  “The  Refugees”  and  Bernard 
Boutet  de  Monvel  drawings  in  color,  echoing  in  a 
lighter,  more  gossamer  way  the  work  of  his  father. 
There  were  many  little  pictures  in  water-colors  and 


colored  chalks  made  by  artists  at  the  front;  these 
were  offered  at  low  prices  in  frames  and  were  quickly 
sold,  the  amount  netted  being  surprisingly  large. 
No  charges  were  made  for  exhibit  and  salesmen,  so 
that  a  substantial  sum  has  gone  to  the  credit  of 
L’Appui. 

*  * 

* 

What  is  known  as  the  New  Hope  Group  of  Paint¬ 
ers  has  held  an  exhibition  at  the  Arlington  Galleries, 
New  York,  on  Madison  Avenue  near  Fortieth  Street. 
The  name  does  not  mean  a  group  of  optimists  nor  a 
prophetic  group,  nor  a  futuristic;  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  people  who  do  not  know  their  geography  let 
us  say  at  once  that  there  is  a  village  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  called  New  Hope  and  a  group  of  artists  infest 
it.  The  leader  appears  to  be  W.  L.  Lathrop,  N.  A., 
whose  Long  Island  landscapes  may  be  recalled  for 
their  sober,  exact  and  reserved  treatment.  Here  is 
a  hazy  “Summer  Afternoon,”  a  wee  bit  painty,  a 
“Mountain  Pasture”  with  suggestion  of  strong  but 
not  hot  sunshine,  and  an  “Evening  Near  the  Coast.” 
Such  pictures  are  antidotes  to  the  noise  of  big  cities. 
Of  the  three  Lathrops  the  simplest  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  with  its  umber  tones,  low  horizon  and  pale 
afternoon  moon  high  in  the  sky.  Daniel  Garber, 
N.  A.,  another  New  Hoper — at  least  in  summer  time 
• — has  a  more  delicate  and  poetic  view  of  rural 
scenes.  “Old  Church,  Carversville”  is  a  view  of 
backyards  full  of  pleasing  tones  on  building,  tree 
and  vine;  it  is  true  that  the  sky  beyond  the  village 
church  and  houses  does  not  retire  as  discreetly  as 
it  should  in  a  picture  for  the  fastidious.  “Orchard 
Hill”  is  a  pleasant  view  also,  yet  here  again  we  feel 
that  the  sky  beyond  the  trees  presses  too  close.  It 
is  in  “Morning  Mist”  that  we  get  Mr.  Garber’s  most 
charming  canvas — a  quiet,  dripping  winter’s  day, 
a  lake  beset  with  ice,  silver  birches  and  delightful 
tones  of  brown  against  the  white. 

Then  there  is  Morgan  Colt,  a  landscapist  of  a 
quiet  turn.  “Winter”  with  brown  fields  shrouded 
in  snow  and  brown  haycocks  streaked  with  rime 
makes  one  feel  the  season.  “Sudden  Thaw”  gives 
one  the  sense  of  damp  air.  The  “Old  York  Road” 
however,  is  marred  by  two  things,  one  being  the 
hideous  and  uncomfortable-looking  house  which  a 
mistaken  prompting  toward  realism  has  allowed  him 
to  include  and  the  other,  that  the  painter  has  re¬ 
jected  realism  to  the  point  of  unreality  when  paint¬ 
ing  the  road  and  the  foliage  above  the  house.  It 
is  all  too  soft  and  ill-defined.  Robert  Spencer,  A. 
N.  A.,  whose  “White  Tenement”  took  the  Inness 
gold  medal  in  1914,  paints  in  the  “scale”  method 
of  strokes  side  by  side.  The  medal  picture  and 
the  “Red  Shale  Road”  are  here,  the  latter  strangely 
soft  and  boggy  in  appearance.  “May  Breezes,”  a 
row  of  trees,  depends  on  its  title;  for  if  we  were 
not  warned  of  the  breeze  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would 
have  seen  its  presence.  The  fifth  New  Hoper  is 
Charles  Rosen,  N.  A.,  taker  of  many  prizes  and 
medals.  “The  Brook”  is  a  convincing  snowscape; 
“The  Linemen”  is  a  difficult  subject  owing  to  the 
ugly  telegraph  poles  one  of  which,  with  a  lineman 
clinging  to  its  top,  juts  against  a  big  ivory-colored 
cloud.  The  figure  is  indistinct,  but  the  cloud  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Rosen  has  managed  to 
combine  two  gaunt  and  awkward  poles  with  a  clump 
of  trees  in  a  very  clever  way.  Sloan  Bredin  has 
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three  pictures  wrought  in  a  pastel  effect  which 
makes  one  regret  that  he  should  have  used  oils; 
pastel  would  have  given  a  chance  for  bolder,  richer 
coloring.  These  are  pleasant  pictures  indeed,  which 
may  well  appeal  in  the  long  run  to  the  affections. 

PORTRAITS  BY  FRANZeN 

One  of  the  small  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  & 
Company  was  given  over  not  long  ago  to  a  score 
of  oil  portraits  by  August  Franzen — 'men,  women 
and  children  together,  with  one  genre  picture 
called  “Congratulations”  showing  two  bonny  young 
ladies  somewhat  Scandinavian  in  appearance  en¬ 
gaged  in  reading  a  letter.  One  stands  behind 
the  chair  of  her  comrade,  wearing  her  hat  and 
carrying  a  “vanity  bag”  of  beadwork,  and  peeps 
archly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other  at  the 
incriminating  document.  The  blonde  seated  is 
particularly  well  painted  as  to  hair  and  fluffy 
gown.  The  picture  is  more  like  a  combination  of 
two  portraits  of  sisters  on  one  canvas  than  a  scene 
having  a  definite  story  to  tell. 

Mr.  Franzen  is  a  thorough  and  competent  por¬ 
traitist.  What  strikes  one  is  the  reticence  of  his 
brushwork  first  of  all,  whereby  he  gives  one  relief 
from  the  noisy  apostles  of  the  strenuous  in  paint¬ 
ing,  whose  shouting  must  be  accepted  as  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  inability  to  express  themselves  in  quiet, 
cogent  speech — and  then  the  agreeable,  intelligent, 
pleasant  look-out  of  the  faces  of  the  sitters:  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  these  days,  but  they  look  really 


friendly,  as  well  as  alive,  and  glad  to  see  you!  In¬ 
stead  of  appearing  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
sawmill  and  rather  recently  subjected  to  accidents 
in  machine  shops  which  have  left  them  more  or 
less  mangled  and  fierce,  they  resemble  human  beings 
who  have  had  their  fair  share  of  comfort.  In  other 
words,  may  we  not  conclude  that  whereas  the  “wild 
men”  shout  because  they  think  of  nobody  but 
themselves  and  fear  to  be  overlooked,  artists  of 
this  kind  are  intent  on  the  interests  of  their  clients 
and  strive  to  make  portraits  worth  handing  down 
to  posterity? 

Notable  also  is  the  success  obtained  by  Franzen 
in  painting  men.  It  is  curious  that  the  ability  to 
paint  the  masculine  well  is  so  comparatively  rare 
among  painters,  perhaps  because  in  modern  times 
there  is  a  culte  of  the  feminine  and  artists  have  ob¬ 
served  that  now  in  the  old-master  sales  the  woman 
figures  almost  always  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
the  male  by  the  same  hand.  Yale  University  lent 
its  portrait  of  Professor  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  United  States.  Franzen 
has  not  given  him  the  famous  “Taft  smile”  but 
presents  him  in  a  genial  aspect  standing  in  his 
college  gown — an  admirable  likeness  and  a  fine 
work  of  art.  Justice  George  Holt  is  another  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  and  so  is  that  of  Barton  A.  Hepburn, 
shown  at  the  Winter  Academy,  which  belongs  to 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  rarely 
sees  so  many  well-painted  living  portraits  brought 
together  in  a  single  room,  all  the  work  of  a  living 
American  artist. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 
ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

Art  for  Art’s  sake  means,  for  its  adepts — the  pursuit  of  pure  beauty 
without  any  other  preoccupation.  Theophile  Gautier 

Away  with  your  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  and  give  me  Art  for  Humanity’s 
sake!  Victor  Hugo 

The  supreme  art  in  literature  had  its  highest  effect  in  making  me  set  art 
forever  below  humanity.  William  Dean  Howells 

Talent  imposes  duties.  Art  for  art’s  sake  is  a  vain  word.  Art  for  the 
truth,  art  for  the  good,  art  for  the  beautiful,  that  is  the  religion  that  I 
seek.  George  Sand 

Bah!  Pure  literature — the  literature  of  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in 
beautiful  words  has  no  excuse  except  as  an  aesthetic  amusement.  It 
receives  altogether  too  much  respect  from  persons  of  intelligence. 

Guglielmo  Ferrero 
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PORTICO  DETAIL  IN  OLD  MANSION  AT  DEDH  VM,  MASS. 


FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN,  ARCHITECT 


MODERN  HOMES  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
EARLY  COLONIAL  PRECEDENT 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  the 
storehouse  for  all  America  of  what  historical 
architectural  precedent  the  white  races  have 
provided  in  this  country.  Of  the  old  Colonial 
possessions  New  England  contains — -or  once  did 
contain — the  most  precious  and  important  of  these 
precedents.  This  is  owing  to  its  greater  extent 
and  value,  its  wider  range  of  variety  and  to  its 
being  more  easily  available  because  of  its  simpler 
form  and  treatment,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  exclusively  executed  in  wood,  which  has 
remained,  up  to  this  time  at  least,  the  most  popular 
American  building  material 

Yet  the  Southern  colonies  have  preserved  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  flavor  of  all  our  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  old  manor  houses  along  the  James 
River,  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  adjacent  territory 
— extending  even  as  far  up  the  coast  as  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  already  possible  here,  how¬ 
ever,  to  begin  to  discover  a  greater  reserve  and 


restraint  in  the  design  and  execution,  and  more  of 
the  Puritan  simplicity  which  so  entirely  dominates 
the  earlier  examples  of  architecture  in  New  En¬ 
gland.  Some  smaller  part  of  this  old  Southern 
work  was  built  in  wood,  the  native  Southern  pine, 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  wooden 
houses  have,  because  of  their  abandonment  to 
colored  and  poor  white  residents,  depreciated  so 
extensively  that  they  are  now  of  little  value  archi¬ 
tecturally,  as  practically  all  their  once  beautiful 
finish  has  been  destroyed  by  their  tenants  in  the 
years  that  have  intervened. 

Around  Washington  and  Frederickstown  some 
wooden  buildings  are  to  be  found,  just  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Williamsburg  and  Charlottesville,  but 
brick  is  again  the  dominating  material;  the  single 
notable  exception  to  be  found  in  this  locality  is 
Washington’s  own  dignified  and  beautiful  place  of 
Mt.  Vernon.  But  from  Philadelphia  North,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  later  buildings  in 
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New  York  State,  and  in  a  few  isolated  and  flourish¬ 
ing  communities  such  as  Providence,  Newport, 
Boston,  Salem,  Portsmouth  and  Portland,  and 
occasional  exceptions  in  the  country — where  the 
nearness  to  a  local  kiln,  to  tide-water  or  some 
sizeable  stream,  made  brick  a  possible  material, — 
all  the  architecture  of  this  period  in  this  section 
was  produced  mostly  in  wood, — and  even  the  brick- 
walled  dwelling  generally  contains  its  doorway  or 
entrance  porch  executed  in  woodwork. 

Throughout  New  England,  too,  native  builders 
were  something  more  than  mere  copyists  of  early 
English  precedent.  While  they  owned  and  worked 
from  the  English  “Builders’  Handbooks”  in  many 
cases,  they  owned,  and  even  occasionally  published, 
American  volumes  by  local  designers — such  as  those 
printed  in  Greenfield,  Mass,  by  Asher  Benjamin. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  process  of  time  each  locality 
began  to  produce  work  of  a  different  flavor,  or  of 
a  distinct  local  individuality,  that  ended  in  bringing 
out  particular  details  distinctive  of  and  individual 
to  each  community.  These  were  often  minor  vari¬ 
ations,  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of  evolution 
from  head  carpenter  to  apprentice,  extending  over 
a  number  of  years;  but  it  is  such  processes  as 
these  that  have  developed  much  of  the  real  indi¬ 
vidual  value  and  unique  interest  and  flavor  of  the 
Colonial  work  still  to  be  found  in  New  England. 

As  a  result  we  find,  in  such  a  town  as  Gloucester, 
for  instance,  where  the  builders  who  were  entrusted 


with  the  fine  old  Colonial  church  (dating  from 
about  1815)  had  first  experimented  in  various 
houses  with  types  of  doorways  and  details  of  their 
treatment,  that  they  were  enabled  to  make  the  best 
possible  handling  of  that  particular  door  as  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  church;  and  we  can  as 
easily  trace  in  the  houses  built  after  that  time  the 
gradual  depreciation  and  coarsening  of  the  same 
type  of  door,  as  it  was  imitated  by  other  builders 
and  their  workmen  in  after  years!  Yet  that  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  door  remains  the  favorite  in  the 
town,  one  that  is  employed — with  some  small  vari¬ 
ation  or  other — upon  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five 
of  the  old  Gloucester  houses. 

In  the  smaller  communities,  too,  very  interesting 
details  are  often  the  result  of  a  local  carpenter’s 
attempt  to  reproduce — possibly  from  memory — a 
moulding  ornament  or  staircase,  mantel  or  doorway 
he  has  seen  on  some  journey  elsewhere;  yet  nearly 
all  these  attempts  that  have  come  down  to  us  indi¬ 
cate  a  greater  feeling  for  proportion,  refinement  and 
beauty  than  could  be  expected  and  a  many  times 
higher  standard  of  appreciation  of  their  true 
architectural  value  than  obtains  to-day. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  those  houses  built 
farther  away  from  New  England,  when  designed  in 
the  Colonial  New  England  style,  were  less  perfect 
in  execution  and  less  beautiful  and  consistent  in 
idea  than  the  buildings  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived.  Of  recent  years  the  cheapness 
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and  ease  of  reproducing  the  photographs  of  a  few 
well-known  examples  of  New  England  Colonial 
architecture  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines, 
both  professional  and  popular,  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good 
Colonial  detail  all  over  the  country,  without  regard 
to  locality  or  clime.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
younger  architectural  draughtsmen  have  given 
their  time  to  measuring  and  drawing  out  old  work 
for  publication  in  magazines  or  books  has  also  done 
much  to  supplement  this  general  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation.  But  just  as  our  commercial  processes  have 
been  perfected  to  the  point  where,  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  become  profitable  to  re-work  the 
old  tailings  of  mines,  finding  much  metal  in  what 
was  once  thrown  away  as  a  waste  product  of  the 
crude  and  imperfect  processes  of  a  few  years  ago, 
so  now  a  re-working  of  the  old  England  highways 
and  country  roads  is  particularly  successful  in 
disclosing  what  seems  sometimes  an  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  mine  of  new  and  unhackneyed  domestic 
architectural  material!  As  this  material  continues 
to  be  discovered  and  published,  especially  in  the 
architectural  journals,  it  can  not  help  but  increase 
the  interest  in  our  native  architecture, — because 
where,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  architect  had  come 
to  feel  that  perhaps  he  had,  after  all,  about  ex¬ 
hausted  the  possibilities  of  working  out  any  new 
and  interesting  variations  possible  in  the  classical 
Colonial  house — newer  discoveries  have  found  new 


and  interesting  mouldings,  new  details  for  mantel, 
dado  or  cornice,  new  compositions  of  facade  and 
new  arrangements  of  mouldings  in  cornice  or 
architrave,  until  a  fresh  revival  of  interest  in  old 
Colonial  work  is  correspondingly  bound  to  develop 
in  the  profession  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  the  general  public  interested 
in  home  building  has  come  to  recognize,  perhaps 
imperfectly,  but  nevertheless  sincerely,  the  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  the  house  of  early  Colonial 
type  to  many  lots  and  sites  outside,  as  well  as  within 
the  boundaries  of  old  New  England.  The  gradual 
publication  of  old  Colonial  wTork  in  magazines  for 
the  general  public,  at  the  same  time  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  better  selection  of  the  more  novel  forms 
of  new  Colonial  work  continues  in  these  same  popu¬ 
lar  magazines,  must  in  the  end  bring  about  its 
inevitable  effect.  At  the  present  time  the  great 
pity  is  only  that  so  many  people  desiring  to  obtain 
a  Colonial  house — perhaps  sometimes  modelled  after 
the  very  house  of  an  ancestor — ior  a  room  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  childhood,  obtain  but 
an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  expression  of  their 
ideals  in  their  final  home,  because  either  of  their 
unintentional  or  unwitting  interference  with  their 
architect — or,  as  sometimes  results,  because  of  the 
mere  lack  of  understanding  or  the  confusion  of 
their  own  ideas  as  to  what  they  need  and  what 
they  should  have. 

It  is  true  that  the  pure  type  of  Colonial  house  only 
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appears  at  home  on  a  fairly  level  site,  upon  a  lawn 
that  is  to  be  kept  neatly  trimmed  and  with  a  fail- 
amount  of  surrounding  garden,  shrubbery  or  tree 
growth.  It  is  also  true  that,  to  maintain  consist¬ 
ently  the  aspect  of  such  a  house,  the  owner  is  some¬ 
what  restricted  in  his  planting  to  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  associated  with  the  origi¬ 
nals  of  these  same  houses;  and  that  all  must  be 
carried  out  with  the  simplicity  appropriate  to  the 
dignity  and  refinement  of  his  Colonial  type  house — 
qualities,  perhaps  not  so  evident  or  appreciated  in 
our  modern  life  as  they  were  in  simpler  and  earlier 
years.  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  in  America  has 
been  that  most  people,  when  planning  a  new  home, 
desire  to  have  some¬ 
thing  more  preten¬ 
tious  than  a  true 
consideration  for 
Colonial  architecture 
ordinarily  permits, 
for  in  New  England 
the  early  Colonial 
home  was  always 
the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  spirit.  It  is 
frugal,  reserved, 
dignified  and  self- 
contained.  The  cor¬ 
nices  were  narrow, 
the  columns  small, 
the  house  out¬ 
line  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  simple;  the 
interior  arrange¬ 
ment  direct  —  and 
hardl  y  sufficiently 
complex  for  the 
modern  American 
family  and  its  home 
life.  The  huge  cen¬ 
tral  chimney  wras,  of 
course,  an  inevi¬ 
table  characteristic, 
although  in  later 
times  the  Colonial 
house  with  four 
chimneys,  two  on 
each  end  wall, 
was  equally  true  to  its  more  hospitable  type. 
In  spite  of  our  attempt  at  acceptance  of  the  Colonial 
spirit,  however,  comparatively  few  important  houses 
of  any  size  have  been  built  that  carry  on  the  best 
traditions  of  even  the  New  England  mansion  of  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  19th 
century.  That  was  a  period  of  greater  affluence 
when  our  more  flourishing  cities  saw  their  ship 
owners’  incomes  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
could  re-build  their  houses  along  lines  which  had 
by  that  time  come  to  disregard  the  prim  refinements 
and  narrow  artistic  restraint  of  the  earlier  Puritan 
tradition. 

Citizens  in  Salem,  Providence  and  Portsmouth 
have  produced  dwellings  of  this  later  date  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  ornamentation  and  freedom  in  design 
as  can  anywhere  be  found  along  our  Southern  coast, 
and  while  we  now  find  brick  to  have  been  often 
used,  yet  great  numbers  of  these  houses  were  still 


built  in  the  cheaper  more  familiar  native  material, 
wood. 

A  natural  limit  is  perhaps  being  set  to  the  further 
reproduction  of  Colonial  work  in  modern  dwellings, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  material  most  natural 
and  easiest  and  cheapest  to  the  early  Colonial 
builders  is  gradually  becoming  too  expensive  and 
too  wasteful  for  us  to  use  to-day.  Present  and 
past  methods  of  lumbering  in  our  forests  have 
wrecked  and  spoiled  more  wood  than  has  reached 
the  market,  with  the  result  that  the  working  of 
woodwork  into  dwellings  has  come  to  be  about 
as  expensive  a  luxury  as  the  building  of  a  really 
fireproof  and  permanent  home. 

Through  contact 
with  the  Colonial 
style,  however,  we 
Americans  are  slow¬ 
ly  learning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  delicacy  i  n 
architectural  forms ; 
the  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  wooden  column 
of  the  Colonial 
homestead  satisfies 
our  eye  in  the  search 
for  beauty  in  a  way 
that  the  sturdier 
stone  prototypes  of 
the  English  Geor¬ 
gian  brick  house 
now  fails  to  do.  The 
chaste  simplicity  of 
the  interior  wood¬ 
work,  trimming  the 
doors  and  windows 
or  emphasizing  the 
proportions  of  the 
room  by  limiting  the 
walls  at  their  base 
and  ceiling,  closely 
following  historic 
Colonial  precedent, 
has  come  to  make  its 
final  appeal  to  those 
Americans  who  by 
occasional  or  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  it 
have  begun  really  to 
appreciate  its  true 
charm  and  beauty.  Thus  does  tradition  survive. 

Against  this  background  should  be  placed  the 
examples  of  modern  Colonial  work  selected  for  re¬ 
production  here.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  house  with 
the  steep  pitched  roof  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
type  of  Colonial  dwelling  with  the  second  story  over¬ 
hang  and  pendant  corner  drop,  derived  from  English 
half-timbered  cottage,  in  which  the  architect  has 
attempted  to  incorporate  those  very  modern  fea¬ 
tures,  a  sleeping-porch  and  sun  parlor  with  some¬ 
what  dubious  success. 

Of  a  more  pretentious  architectural  type  is  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Colonial  House  at  Sudbury 
shown  in  all  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  old 
surroundings,  or  the  still  more  pretentious  Dedham 
House.  Both  these  dwellings  are  of  the  latest 
period  that  is  included  in  the  Colonial  times,  those 
few  years  early  in  the  19th  century  when  the  more 
classical  structure  was  built  in  New  England. 
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FINE  rugs,  like  diamonds,  are  an  investment 
and,  if  less  popular,  to  many  people  make  a 
wider  appeal.  While  the  sparkle  of  the  stones 
might  fascinate  a  barbarian,  the  sheen  of  the  old 
rug  charms  a  surer  taste. 

Regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  investment  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
purchase  of  Oriental  rugs,  Chinese  porcelains  and 
early  English  editions  has  proved  to  be  the  wisest 
expenditure  of  multi-millionaires.  The  sale  of  the 
Yerkes  collection  of  rugs  is  a  striking  example.  On 
that  occasion  the  rare  Persian  specimens  almost 
balanced  the  depreciation  in  bonds  and  railroad 
securities.  Collectors  whose  auction  memories 
travel  back  a  score  of  years  will  recall  the  price 
brought  by  the  famous  Peachblow  vase  of  the  Mary 
Morgan  sale.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars  was  a 
record-breaking  value  for  those  days,  and  still  re¬ 
mains  near  the  top  notch.  Of  more  recent  history 
are  the  book  prices  of  the  Hoe  collection,  while  the 
enormous  figures  realized  the  past  year  in  New 
York  emphasize  the  fact  that  wealthy  collectors  are 
the  shrewdest  of  investors. 

Turning  from  the  money  side  and  the  strictly 
“art”  side  to  the  more  general  aspect  of  house- 
furnishings  a  marked  change  in  the  standards  of 
taste  during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  traced.  Gone 
are  the  rugs  of  deep  red  which  once  covered  library 
floors,  even  as  books  in  red  bindings  bned  the  walls. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  rugs  of  dark  green  which  once 
formed  the  firm  foundations  of  living-room  schemes. 
Absent,  likewise,  are  the  pale  pink  and  pearl  gray 
“Aubusson  effects”  so  long  dedicated  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  together  with  gilt  furniture  and  curtains 
of  Cluny  lace.  We  shudder  at  these  things  even  as 
our  mothers  did  at  haircloth  and  black  walnut,  and 


as  did  our  grandmothers  at  fine  mahogany.  No 
age  is  true  to  the  previous  one  in  household  art, 
and  who  can  say  what  verdict  1937  will  place  on 
1917? 

Color  schemes  change  from  decade  to  decade  and 
with  them  our  approval  and  disapproval.  As  we 
were  once  deeply  green,  we  later  became  intensely 
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brown,  gradually  changing  to  tan,  ivory  and  warm 
gray.  The  popularity  of  the  neutral  wall,  through 
the  varying  tones  of  taupe,  string,  putty,  twine,  sand 
and  biscuit — alas  for  our  lack  of  imagination  in 
names! — has  had  much  to  do  with  the  temporary 
banishment  of  the  ruddy  Oriental  rug. 

The  rise  of  the  Chinese  rug  is  partly  responsible 
for  this  condition,  for  the  mandarin  yellows,  soft 
blues,  faded  apricots  and  clearly  defined  black  fit 
so  agreeably  into  modern  schemes.  Back  of  both 
reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  rug  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  are  now  engaged  in  less  peaceful  occupations 
than  that  of  weaving,  affecting  as  it  must  the 
Western  rug  market. 


room  has  given  great  impetus  to  the  summer-rug 
industry.  The  output  seems  bewildering  when  the 
old-time  piazza  is  remembered  with  its  occasional 
Navajo  blanket  and  its  ever-present  door-mat  with 
upstanding  bristles.  Rush,  Reed,  Raffia,  Crex, 
Grass,  etc. — all  related,  yet  sufficiently  unlike  in 
make  and  design  to  afford  a  wide  choice — are  found 
in  many  of  the  shops.  While  soft  browns,  tans  and 
gray-grfeens  prevail,  many  show  a  surface  painted 
in  oil  and  guaranteed  to  be  washable — in  which  the 
brightest  of  modern  colors  are  seen.  A  Swedish 
fibre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  for  some  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  painted  rugs.  Other  attractive 
specimens  designed  for  outdoor  rooms  have  a  glazed 
surface  which  may  be  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

One  porch  recently  fur¬ 
nished  has  such  a  rug  in  which 
the  main  color  is  King’s  blue 
with  narrow  border  lines  of 
black.  Reed  furniture  of  this 
same  lustrous  tone  is  padded 
with  flat  cretonne  cushions  in 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Chinese 
weaves  make  a  delightful  basis 
for  both  the  winter  and  the  sum¬ 
mer-room.  Nor  are  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
valuable  antiques.  There  are 
new  rugs  so  like  the  old  that  the 
novice  will  be  perplexed,  and 
there  are  delightful  Japanese 
rugs  which  might  be  called  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Chinese.  These 
are  not  reproductions  and  they 
are  too  clever  to  be  called  imita¬ 
tions.  The  range  of  color  is 
extensive,  including  tans,  wood- 
brown,  leaf-green,  apricot,  sev¬ 
eral  yellows  and  a  beautiful  blue. 

Labor  must  still  be  cheap  in  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun  for  most  of  the  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

Of  Japanese  importations  the  new  Bijin  or  rush 
rug  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  practical. 
It  is  heavier  than  many  specimens  of  its  class,  and 
of  a  firm  and  beautiful  weave.  Even  in  the  black 
and  white  halftone  its  texture,  as  well  as  its  bold 
design,  may  be  seen.  Such  a  rug  could  be  left  out 
on  the  most  exposed  porch  without  fear  of  injury, 
and  at  all  times  form  a  decorative  foundation 
for  wicker  furniture  and  other  summer  fitments. 
Other  good  things  are  Chinese  rugs  of  wool  which 
are  said  to  wear  like  the  proverbial  iron,  those  of 
cotton  in  similar  design,  but  not  quite  so  long  lived, 
and  various  weaves  in  rush  and  seaweed  which 
suggest  more  primitive  methods. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  outdoor  living-¬ 


which  black,  blue,  jade  green,  primrose  yellow  and 
old  rose  are  deftly  blended.  There  are  bird  cages 
of  blue  willow  with  black  tassels,  and  the  afternoon 
tea  china  is  yellow  striped  with  black.  It  seems 
gay  until  another  porch  is  reviewed  in  which  the 
rug  is  of  wool  in  black  and  gray  blocks.  For  the 
willow  furniture  a  paint  between  orange  and  flame 
has  been  chosen.  The  printed  linen  of  gray  back¬ 
ground  carries  a  pattern  in  long  black  leaves,  small 
birds  of  brilliant  flame  color  tipped  with  vivid  green 
and  lilies  in  purple  shading  into  blue.  From  a  Japan¬ 
ese  shop  came  a  tea  service  of  flame  porcelain  placed 
on  trays  of  polished  gray  wicker  bound  in  black. 
Two  wall  cages  of  black  willow  hold  green  parrots. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  fainting  heroine  of 
Mid-Victorian  romance  in  this  colorful  atmosphere. 
Her  gentle  voice  and  pale  blue  sash  would  be 
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BREAKFAST  PORCH  IN  ALBERT  HERTEK’S  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  HAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 


completely  effaced  but  a  1917  model  girl  in  Poiret 
linen  would  fit  into  the  background  as  if  all  these 
things  had  been  made  for  her — as  of  course  they 
have. 

In  the  breakfast-room  of  Albert  Herter’s  country 
house  at  Easthampton  is  seen  a  charming  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Herter  is  master  of  subtle  color  har¬ 
monies  which  extend 
to  every  appointment. 

One  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  reproduces  this 
room  with  its  inter¬ 
esting  trellised  wall, 
lacquered  table  and 
big  cool-looking  rugs. 

Craft  rugs  there  are 
in  many  styles,  the 
best  following  the  old 
types  as  “rag,” 

“braided”  and  “hook¬ 
ed-in,”  but  in  better 
color  combinations 
than  the  once  favored 
“hit  or  miss”  effects. 

For  old-  fashioned 
rooms,  such  as  are 
shown  in  two  of  the 
illustrations,  these 
quaint  floor  coverings 
are  very  desirable. 

The  living-room  of  a  picturesque  old  house  dating 
back  to  Revolutionary  days  is  seen  in  one  of  the 
pictures.  The  other  is  a  fragment  of  the  study 
in  a  rambling  dwelling  built  about  1800,  now 
occupied  in  the  summer.  The  braided  rug  of  the 


latter  in  its  subdued  coloring  of  gray,  green,  black 
and  ivory  fits  into  a  room  rather  quirt  in  tone 
except  for  window  shades  of  chintz  and  a  big  chintz- 
covered  wing  chair.  Flowers  are  always  a  part  of 
the  mantel  scheme,  but  the  fireplace  is  so  deep  and 
the  shelf  so  narrow  that  blazing  logs  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  shrubs  which  the  old  garden 

cheerfully  yields.  And 
as  the  climate  is 
Northern  New  En¬ 
gland  the  hearthstone 
seldom  grows  cold. 

Continuing  the  rug 
theme  of  this  house 
there  are  examples  of 
prairie  grass  in  wood 
browns,  two  blue  and 
white  homespuns  from 
Deerfield,  used  in  the 
bedrooms,  also  a  very 
pleasing  hearth  rug 
made  on  a  small  hand 
loom  by  an  ambitious 
crafter  depicting  fly¬ 
ing  birds  above  a  stiff 
rowr  of  pine  trees.  A 
rug  planned  for  one 
of  the  rooms  will  be 
of  linen  in  the  new 
America  n  weave 
known  as  “klearflax,”  and  possibly  as  a  wall 
hanging  one  of  the  Labrador  mats  designed  by  Dr. 
Grenfells.  In  summer-rooms  there  is  much  latitude, 
and  the  cool,  almost  frigid  subjects  of  the  Labrador 
mats  may  prove  acceptable  in  July  and  August. 


Courtesy  of  A.  A.  V online  &  Co. 

Japanese  Rush  in  Bold  Design  and  Interesting  Iexture. 
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I.  JACOBEAN  AND  RESTORATION 


IN  scanning  my  library  of  books  on  old  furni¬ 
ture,  some  of  them  huge  volumes,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  some  one  did  not  publish  a 
small  volume  of  ready  reference  on  this  subject.  It 
would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  omit  many 
interesting  and  important  details,  and  the  average 
author  is  loath  to  do  this.  But  a  concise,  abbre¬ 
viated  survey  of  the  subject  would  often  be  most 
helpful,  particularly  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  study  the  large  books. 

I  have  accordingly  attempted  such  a  brief  survey 
in  the  belief  that  others  may  have  felt  a  similar 
need.  I  shall  try  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of 
English  furniture  design  from  1550  to  1800  in 
three  short  papers,  which  means  little  more  than 
a  working  outline.  I  shall  divide  the  subject  into 
the  periods  of  the  Jacobean  and  the  Restoration, 
the  Anglo-Dutch  period  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  Georgian  period. 

First,  to  summarize  the  dates:  The  Norman  and 
Gothic  periods  covered,  roughly,  the  years  1066  to 
1485.  The  Tudor  period  included  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII  (1485-1509),  Henry  VIII,  contemporary 
with  the  Renaissance  movement  (1509-1547),  Ed¬ 
ward  VI  (1547-1553),  Mary  (1553-1558),  and 
Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  This  last  half  century  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  term  Jacobean  or  Stuart  is  often  given  to  the 
entire  period  from  1603  to  1689,  but  a  distinct 
change  in  styles  took  place  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
it  is  much  more  logical  to  divide  it  into  two  periods. 
The  Jacobean  period  proper  included  the  reigns  of 
James  I  (1603-1625)  and  Charles  I  (1625-1649). 
There  intervened  the  Commonwealth  or  so-called 
Cromwellian  period  (1653-1659)  followed  by  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  including  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  (1660-1685)  and  James  II  (1685-1689). 
After  that  came  William  and  Mary  and  the  period 
to  be  discussed  in  the 
next  paper. 

Up  to  the  close  of 
the  Cromwellian 
period  oak  was  the 
predominant  wood  in 
English  furniture. 

The  earliest  furniture 
was  crude  and  heavy 
and  included  only 
such  articles  as  were 
essential  to  domestic 
life  —  chests,  tables, 
benches,  beds  and,  oc^ 
casionally,  chairs. 

Emerging  from  the 
crudities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Gothic 
period,  English  furni¬ 
ture  yet  retained  the 
Gothic  traditions  of 
sturdiness  and  virility 
for  many  years,  until 


Oak  Wainscot  Chair  of  about  1650 


the  Continental  influences,  which  at  first  refined  it, 
led  it  at  length  into  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
rococo.  During  the  period  under  discussion,  we  have 
the  native  sturdiness  of  the  Jacobean  oak  followed 
by  the  more  ornate  and  graceful  forms  of  the 
Restoration. 

The  early  Renaissance  or  early  Tudor  period 
(1509-1558)  shows  a  mixture  of  Gothic  survivals 
with  Italian,  Flemish  and  French  importations. 
The  typical  design  details  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over. 

During  the  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth,  English 

furniture  took  on  a 
more  distinctive  char¬ 
acter.  Among  the 
decorative  details  in¬ 
troduced  during  this 
period  were  heraldic 
motifs  in  the  carving, 
the  d  i  a  m  o  n  d  or 
lozenge  on  the  backs 
of  the  chairs  and  the 
panels  of  chests  and 
cupboards,  fruit  and 
foliage  designs,  and 
the  melon  or  bulb  on 
table  legs  and  cup- 
board  pillars.  The 
linen  -  fold  motif  of 
Henry  VIII  gave 
place  generally  to 
scroll  and  strap-work. 
Turned  work  also  be¬ 
came  somewhat  popu¬ 
lar.  Chairs  were  not 


An  Oak  Gate -leg  Table  with  Carved  Legs  and  Supports.  About 
1685.  The  Legs  were  More  Commonly  Turned 
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Small  Table,  Late  Jacobean,  of  Oak  asd  Walnut, 
Showing  the  Popular  Spiral  Turning 


common,  but  there  were  some  curule-shaped  chairs 
of  Italian  design,  wooden-seated  armchairs  with 
much  turned  work,  and  heavy,  straight-backed 
carved  wainscot  chairs.  The  Tudor  board-and- 
trestle  table  was  followed  in  Elizabeth’s  time  by  a 
longer,  narrower,  more  ornate  style,  with  four 
heavy  legs  of  an  exaggerated  baluster  form,  often 
with  a  bulbous  carving  half  way  down.  The  legs 
were  joined  by  heavy  rails  or  struts  near  the  floor. 

The  furniture  of  the  period  of  James  I  was  that 
of  a  transition  stage,  Elizabethan  features  generally 
predominating.  The  true  Jacobean  style  reached 
its  height  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  general  form  of  the  furniture  remained 
severely  rectangular.  The  legs  of  tables  and  chairs 
were  perpendicular,  the  chair  backs  straight  and 
the  seats  flat.  Such  articles  as  stood  on  legs  were 
heavily  underbraced. 

It  was  in  the  decorative  carving  that  Jacobean 
furniture  excelled.  The  typical  designs  include, 
first  of  all,  the  running  pattern  of  figure  eights 
and  contiguous  circles.  Other  hall-marks  of  the 
period  are  the  semi-circle  filled  with  petals, 
geometric  and  lozenge  paneling,  the  rounded  arch, 
and  more  or  less  elaborate  double  scrolls.  More 
and  more  intricate  strap-work  was  introduced,  and 
a  spiral  form  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  chair  legs 
and  on  cupboards  and  chests  of  drawers. 

Chairs  were  still  uncommon,  but  appeared  in 
greater  variety.  The  wainscot  chair  persisted,  but 
became  gradually  lighter  in  form,  with  the  backs 
sometimes  pierced.  There  were  also  various  forms 
of  turned  chairs,  with  three  or  four  legs.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  a  French  chair  was  intro¬ 
duced,  a  much  lighter  form,  with  turned  legs  and 
with  the  back  and  seat  covered  with  leather  or 
embroidery.  The  use  of  stools  and  forms  con¬ 
tinued.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period  couches 

and  day  beds  were 
introduced. 

The  typical  table 
of  the  period  was  of 
oak,  similar  to  the 
Elizabethan,  with 
bulb-turned  legs  giv¬ 
ing  place  later  to 


Roundabout  Chair  of 
the  Late  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century, 
with  Rush  Bottom 
and  with  the  Spanish 
Foot  in  Front 


Typical  Jacobean  Press 
Cupboard  of  Oak.  1G50-1675 


simpler  baluster  forms,  and  often  with  rails  carved 
in  arabesque  or  lunette  patterns.  Occasionally 
smaller  tables  were  made  with  a  single  leaf  and  a 
swinging  leg  to  support  it — the  forerunner  of  the 
gate-leg  table. 

Chests  and  cupboards,  often  richly  carved,  were 
common.  The  cupboard,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  products  of  the  period.  One  form, 
called  the  press  cupboard,  was  closed  in  front; 
another,  the  court  cupboard,  was  open  below,  being 
merely  an  elevated  chest  resting  on  spiral,  turned 
or  carved  supports. 

These  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  Jacobean  period.  The  so-called  Crom¬ 
wellian  period  was  characterized  merely  by  an  added 
stiffness  and  severity  among  the  Puritans  and  by 
very  little  of  artistic  significance.  The  Cromwellian 
chair  was  a  descendant  of  the  wainscot,  with  a  half 
back  of  padded  leather  in  place  of  the  solid  panel, 
and  usually  a  seat  of  the  same  material  fastened 
with  brass-headed  nails.  Legs,  stiles  and  stretchers 
were  of  turned  oak.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  walnut  began  to  come  into  vogue,  and 
a  tendency  toward  greater  lightness.  Spiral  or 

simply  turned  legs  and 
the  use  of  cane  seats  and 
backs  began  to  appear  in 
chairs.  Chests  became  less 
popular,  giving  place  to 
cupboards  with  drawers 
or  chests  of  drawers. 

With  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  to  the  throne 
of  England  in  1660  there 
came  greater  luxury  and 
comfort  into  the  better 
English  homes.  The  King 
brought  with  him  from 
the  Continent  the  spirit  of 
the  late  Flemish  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  French 
styles  of  Louis  XIV.  Im¬ 
ported  Dutch  and  Flemish 
workmen  introduced  a 
more  elaborate  scroll¬ 
work,  pierced  carving  and 
inlay  of  ebony,  ivory  and 
mother  -  of  -  pearl.  The 
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tulip  and  other  design  motifs  appeared  in  the 
carving. 

Oaken  furniture  of  a  late  Jacobean  type  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  to  some  extent,  but  gradually 
the  lighter  forms  and  the  use  of  walnut  super¬ 
seded  it.  The  architectural  note  in  furniture 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  a  some¬ 
what  mixed,  exotic  style,  that  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  period,  but  one  not  lacking  in  beauty  and 
distinction.  Marquetry  became  more  and  more 
popular,  and  the  use  of  expensive  tapestries 
and  embroideries  for  upholstered  chairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  products  of 
this  period  were  the  Charles  II  chair  and 
the  gate-leg  table.  These  chairs  were  made 
in  oak  and  maple  sometimes,  but  usually  in 
walnut  or  beech.  The  backs  were  tall  and 
narrow,  with  carved  cresting,  sides  and 
underbraces.  They  were  often  surmounted 
by  a  Tudor  rose  or  a  crown.  Slender,  twisted 
columns  and  rich  scrolls  carved  in  high  relief 
became  a  feature.  Cane  and  upholstery  were 
used  for  backs  and  seats,  the  backs  frequently 
consisting  of  narrow  cane  panels 
within  an  elaborately  carved  frame. 

These  chairs  were  of  two  general 
types — Flemish  and  Spanish.  In  the 
Flemish  type  the  back  consisted  of 
turned  stiles  within  which  was  a  cane 
panel  bordered  by  scroll-work  carving. 

The  legs  were  usually  S-shaped,  with 
scroll  feet  and  a  broad  scroll-work 
underbrace  in  front.  In  the  Spanish 
type  the  legs  were  turned  and  the 
backs  were  of  solid  cane  or  tooled 
leather.  The  feet  were  square  and 
flaring — the  typical  Spanish  foot. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the 


day-bed  or  cane  sofa  became  fashionable,  with  orna¬ 
mental  details  closely  following  those  of  the  chairs. 

Long  oak  dining-tables,  showing  more  refinement 
than  formerly  in  the  turning  of  legs  and  struts, 
and  with  carved  aprons,  belong  to  this 
period,  but  these  gave  place  to  tables 
with  two  swinging  leaves.  The  most 
noteworthy  table  of  this  type,  and  the 
most  interesting  introduction  of  the 
period,  was  the  gate-leg  table,  made 
usually  in  oak  or  walnut.  It  was 
usually  round,  though  sometimes  oval 
or  rectangular,  with  sometimes  a 
border  carved  around  the  top  in  low 
relief.  It  had  turned  underbraces  and 
supports  and  six  or  more  turned  legs, 
two  or  four  of  which  could  be  opened 
like  gates  to  support  the  drop  leaves. 

Another  noteworthy  product  is 
found  in  the  beautiful  cupboards, 
cabinets,  chests  of  drawers  and  clock 
cases  of  the  period,  usually  of  walnut 
and  inlaid  in  elaborate  and  intricate 
patterns.  The  beds,  however,  were 
still  heavy  four-posters,  with  clumsy 
testers  and  stuffy  hangings. 

Walnut  was  found  to  be  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  medium  than  oak  for  work  of  this 
kind,  and  by  the  time  of  James  II’s 
reign  it  had  practically  driven  out  the 
coarser-grained  wood  as  the  fashion¬ 
able  material. 

The  period  of  the  Restoration,  there¬ 
fore,  was  marked  by  a  distinct  change 
in  furniture  styles,  with  greater  lux¬ 
ury,  grace  and  ornateness.  A  new 
period  of  Anglo-Dutch  furniture  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  paper. 


Flemish  Type,  with 
Scroll  -  work  Carving, 
Cane  Seat  and  Back, 
and  the  Flemish  Foot. 


THE  COLONIAL  CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA 

By  James  Church  Alvord 


AMERICA  has  given  to  the  world  just  two  types 
r\  of  architecture — the  Mission  buildings  of 
California  and  the  Colonial  style  of  the 
Revolutionary  era.  The  houses  of  this  latter  are 
recognized  everywhere  as  delightful,  even  the  small¬ 
est  details  of  them  are  hunted  up,  preserved,  copied, 
forged;  our  modern  world  has  decreed  them  things 
of  beauty  and  is  preparing  to  enjoy  them  forever. 
But  America  has  not  yet  discovered  the  Colonial 
meeting-house.  In  most  cities  it  is  extinct.  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  owned  one  in 
every  Orthodox  parish — the  city  is  multitudinously 
Orthodox — thirty  years  ago;  but  to-day  each  has 
been  replaced  by  a  hideous  pseudo-Gothic  creation, 
brick  veneered  over  with  stone  generally.  Mon¬ 
strosities  they  are,  with  square-topped  windows, 
Norman  ornamentations,  iron  towers';1  Yet  Wor¬ 
cester  is  but  a  sample.  In  the  environs  of  “artistic 
and  cultured  Boston”  committees  are  planning  new 
vandalisms,  the  tearing  down  of  antique  and  lovely 
shrines,  the  erection  of  fresh  horrors  of  mongrel 
architecture.  One  by  one,  as  fire  eats  up  the 
venerable  fanes,  the  stone  creations  of  Europe  are 
aped  in  wood  to  replace  them.  Where  the  church  is 
too  primitive  and  plain,  instead  of  decorating  it, 


developing  it  along  the  historic  lines,  it  is  torn 
down.  As  the  Huguenots  smashed  the  exquisite 
medieval  cathedrals  of  Northern  France  for  piety; 
so  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  are  selling  the  dreams 
of  their  ancestors  for  lumber.  Yet  the  Colonial 
church  is  the  indigenous  growth  of  American  re¬ 
ligion  and  is  fitted  for  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities  as  none  other  can  be. 

The  Colonial  Church  is  the  evolution  of  the 
classical  forms  of  the  English  Renaissance,  modi¬ 
fied  by  local  conditions  and  characterized  by  more 
refinement  in  proportion  and  detail.  The  change 
grew  from  one  condition — the  American  architect 
built  of  wood.  He  recognized  from  the  outset  both 
the  advantages  and  limitations  of  his  material, 
accepted  the  door  and  window  with  a  flat  lintel, 
threw  definitely  away  all  round-tops  and  pointed 
arches,  save  for  a  fan-window  here  and  there,  con¬ 
fessing  that  the  arch  is  a  shape  for  stone.  Having 
accepted  this — a  limitation  perhaps — he  lightened 
his  church  everywhere  to  correspond  with  his 
material,  thus  gaining  an  elegance  of  which  England 
was  ignorant.  He  then  went  swiftly  on  to  perfect 
the  steeple,  that  glory  of  America.  He  built  it 
into  a  living  flame.  The  tower  of  the  Old  Church 
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at  Northampton  (given  in  the  illustrations)  is  on 
the  model  of  the  twenty  spires  visible  from  London 
Bridge,  all  of  the  Christopher-Wren-Inigo-Jones 
meal.  How  clumsy  and  uninspired  they  are  can  be 
seen  at  once.  The  Old  Church  loses  grace  and  life 
beside  its  vivid  comrades  on  the  page. 

The  Gothic  was  built  for  the  processions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in, 
hard  to  heat,  hides  the  face  of  the  preacher  with  its 
interior  pillars — in  short  it  is  for  the  Mass.  The 
Colonial  Church  is  Protestant.  It  is  built  around 
the  sermon.  It  sees  well,  sits  well,  hears  well, 
warms  well. 

It  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  that  dry- 
goods  -  box  style 
of  architecture  in 
which  the  Puritan 
did  so  exceedingly 
delight.  The  grim 
old  fellow  detest¬ 
ed  gew-gaws.  He 
couldn’t  quite 
keep  them  off 
his  women  folk ; 
but  he  did  refuse 
them  to  his  meet¬ 
ing  -  house.  Four 
walls  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  were 
enough  for  him. 

The  Holy  Ghost 
furnished  all  the 
heating  apparatus 
at  that.  But  with 
the  advent  of 
commerce,  wealth, 
indepen  d  e n c e, 
there  arrived  a 
demand  that  the 
Home  of  God  be 
handsome.  The 
first  tentative 
embellishments,  a 
timorous  heresy, 
blossomed  along 
the  Atlantic 
front.  New  ideas 
came  in  with 
ships.  In  this 
building  at 
Mancheste  r-by- 
the-Sea  the  gable, 
the  projecting  front,  the  four  fan-windows,  bold 
departures  for  their  day,  are  far  more  archaic  than 
that  hallelujah  of  an  uprushing  steeple.  They  are 
the  commencement  of  a  revolt  and  quaintly  inter¬ 
esting.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  church  which 
possesses  such  a  building.  It  should  be  left  alone 
in  its  glory. 

But  the  idea  spread,  grew,  unfolded.  Ideas  have 
that  habit.  The  architect  became  bold.  With  that 
revival  of  classical  learning  which  baptized  the 
lads  Caius  and  Junius,  set  homes  fashioned  after 
Grecian  temples  at  every  turn  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  drilled  boys  in  the  ancient  tongues  to  the  neglect 
of  French  and  German,  he  began  to  add  pillars, 
porticoes,  entablatures,  all  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
Renaissance  to  his  churches.  The  decorations 


South  Congregational  Cue 


sneaked  in,  feeling  with  frightened  hands.  The 
porches  were  niggardly,  the  pillars  were  pilasters. 
The  South  Church  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  a 
delicious  example  of  such  timid  work,  though  there 
are  many  erections  in  New  England  with  even  less 
than  its  square  pilasters  with  a  Doric  suggestion 
as  a  capital,  its  hint  of  an  entablature  (in  the 
wrong  spot),  its  boldly  shaded  tympanum,  its  drip- 
mouldings  over  doors  and  windows.  The  dry-goods- 
box  has  taken  on  distinction  to  reign  ovei  the 
village. 

There  was  no  taming  of  the  architectural  frenzy. 

The  pilasters 
rounded,  adopted 
capitals  of  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian, 
even  mixed  those 
orders  up.  The 
most  resplendent 
example  of  this 
stage  in  the 
Coionial  evolution 
was  the  “Old 
Church”  of  North¬ 
ampton  (the  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards 
parish)  with  its 
two  orders  of 
pilasters,  iV  Gre¬ 
cian  pediments, 
its  delicate  entab¬ 
lature.  It  was  the 
joy  of  the  town. 
It  towered  from 
the  heart  of  all 
those  multiplying 
schools,  those  his¬ 
toric  streets,  be¬ 
side  those  long 
green  meadows, 
the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  epoch 
in  American  his¬ 
tory,  in  American 
thought.  When  it 
burned  down  in 
1876  the  taste  of 
the  times  was  not 
enlightened 
enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  replica. 
r c 1 1 ,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  New  England  had 

reached  her 
blackest  architectural  moment.  To-day  a  finicky, 
make-believe  French  Gothic,  nauseous  as  paper 
flowers,  desecrates  its  lordly  site.  The  ugly  fraud — 
for  it  is  of  veneered  stone — Is  dim  within  and 
crammed  with  trailing  echoes.  Few  worship  there. 
In  all  America  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  the  Old 
Church  in  this  stage  of  the  history  of  Colonial. 
Nor  has  America  a  more  beautiful  creation  at  any 
stage. 

Those  round  pilasters  prepared  a  conservative 
people  for  the  last  splendor  of  all — the  open  porch. 
At  first  this  was  buttressed  on  either  side  by  a 
protruding  mass  of  the  building,  sometimes  modi¬ 
fied  to  square  pilasters,  and  then  only  two  pillars 
commonly  appeared.  The  free  portico  followed 
immediately  with  four — six — even  eight — great 
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Unitarian  Church,  Concord,  Mass. 

pillars  of  some  carefully  reproduced  Grecian  order. 
Ionic  was  exceedingly  popular  and  Doric  more 
common  than  Corinthian.  The  Unitarian  Church 
at  Concord,  Massachusetts  owned  such  a  splendor, 
with  Doric  capitals,  up  to  the  first  year  of  this 
century.  When  fire  destroyed  it  the  congregation, 
with  a  never-to-be-enough-lauded  zeal,  erected  an 
exact  copy  of  the  old  meeting-house.  There  it 
stands  to-day,  lordly,  a  loveliness  of  white  sym¬ 
metries  among  green  branches,  shouting  so  that  he 
who-whizzes-by-in-an-automobile  may  read  that 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  did  not  live  in  vain — in  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts. 

The  steeple  marched 
with  the  fagade.  Be¬ 
ing  more  sprightly  it 
marched  faster.  It 
was  fully  developed  in 
all  its  leaping  beauty 
before  the  best  Colo¬ 
nial  fronts  came  in.  It 
imitated — as  with  the 
Northampton  Church 
— the  English  spires 
at  first.  It  soon  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was 
made  of  wood  not 
stone  and  sprang 
higher,  higher — light¬ 
er,  lighter.  Starting 
as  a  mere  series  of 
graduated  wooden 
boxes,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  it  pierced 
itself  with  shutters 
that  a  bell  might  be 
heard ;  threw  away 


the  blinds  that  the  bell  might  be  seen;  sloughed  off 
all  recollection  of  its  birth  in  brick  and  stone,  joy¬ 
ously  gaping  to  every  wind  that  blows,  wooden  and 
unashamed.  Rather  wooden  and  proud  of  the  fact. 
Our  illustrations  form  a  series.  Northampton 
exhibits  the  English  tradition,  St.  Johnsbury  and 
Concord  the  escape  from  box-like-ness  and  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea  the  achievement  of  builders  who 
dared  to  be  bold.  So  bold  they  were,  there  by  the 
Atlantic  beaches,  that  nobody  has  gone  farther. 

Hear  then  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  any  parish  possesses  an  old  building,  bare,  un- 
porticoed,  historical  but  not  lovely,  it  is  a  simple 
thing  to  change  the  exterior  in  accord  with  his¬ 
torical  development.  Let  me  reiterate.  The  tops 
of  the  doors  and  windows  must  be  covered  with  a 
flat  lintel  unless  the  primitive  Manchester  type  is 
reproduced  with  its  fan-windows.  But  wood  must 
be  proclaimed  wood  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The 
steeple  must  announce  it  with  fairy-like  propor¬ 
tions,  the  fagade  with  delicate  pillars  of  pilasters 
for  the  welcoming  porch,  square  or  round,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian — or  dis¬ 

creetly  mixed.  Tympanums — 
entablatures — flourishes — the 
American  countryside  —  even 
some  wonderful  old  cities  like 
New  Haven — are  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  all  these  de¬ 
lights. 

But  there  is  one 
essential  —  the  church 
must  he  painted  white. 
Half  a  century  ago  a 
crude  taste  essayed  to 
smarten  up  these 
Colonial  erections  with 
faint  blues  and  lav¬ 
enders  and  greens. 
The  result  was  tragic. 
A  few  years  later  a 
frenzy  for  pumpkin- 
trimmed  with 
white  struck 
them — the  result 
was  ludicrous. 
For,  inside  and 
outside,  there  is 
but  one  possible 
tint — white.  The 


Church, 
North¬ 
ampton, 
M  ASS. 
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structure  is  the  memory  of  a  Grecian  temple  built 
of  marble  and  must  retain  the  hint  of  marble  in  its 
aspect.  True,  marble  is  sometimes  yellow!  The 
only  color  capable  of  suggesting  it  to  the  brain  of 
man  is — white.  Pumpkin-color  never  yet  recalled 
Psestum. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  timber  Colonial  is 
true  of  the  brick-and-stone  with  two  exceptions.  In 
the  latter  the  round  Renaissance  arch  is  preferable, 
though  the  pointed  Gothic  is  impossible.  The  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  left  in  their  uncolored  simplicity. 
Old  bricks  give  a  delightful  note  to  any  street  and 

the  paint  began  _ 

to  disappear  from 
these  wonderful 
meeting-h  o  u  s  e  s 
when  the  last 
decade  realized 
their  worth  as 
decorations.  The 
Old  South  Church 
and  The  Park 
Street  Church  of 
Boston  have  re¬ 
cently  restored 
their  natal  hue  of 
rosy  brick.  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  full  of 
unspoiled  exam¬ 
ples  which  have 
never  been  defiled 
by  paint. 

If  the  outside 
of  the  Colonial 
Church  is  so  often 
a  tragedy —  what 
can  be  said  for 
the  interior?  It  is 
not  alone  spoiled 
—  it  is  slaugh¬ 
tered.  It  has 
gone  up  the  stove 
pipe  of  the  fur¬ 
nace;  or  at  least 
its  chief  glories 
have.  The  old 
pews,  pulpits, 
pulpit-settees,  in 
which  our  fathers 
lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  be¬ 
ing,  have  been 
slashed  to  kind¬ 
ling  wood.  The 

dolorous  tale  of  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  is  re¬ 
peated  all  over  the  land.  Thirty  years  ago  two 
young  women,  exploring  the  cellar  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  discovered  a  marvel  of  a  pulpit 
settee  (the  arms  supported  by  fluted  pillars),  a 
heavy  mahogany  communion  table  to  match,  and  a 
pair  of  towering  pulpit  candelabra.  But  the  vast 
pulpit  over  which  Manasseh  Cutler  read  his  kindly 
sermons  had  vanished  by  the  stove-pipe  road.  The 
black-walnut  pulpit  “set,”  exactly  like  the  “sets” 
of  hundreds  of  other  churches  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  these  magnificent  furnishings,  was  frivol¬ 
ous  and  unattuned  in  the  sedate  Colonial  Church. 


Congregation al  Church,  Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


Many  interiors  are  disfigured  by  pews  of  var¬ 
nished  oak,  curved,  slanted,  incongruous;  with  a 
round-edged  platform,  a  choir-box  sheltered  by  bed- 
curtains  on  brass  rings,  with  Romanesque  details 
around  galleries  and  entrances. 

Now  the  inside  of  the  Colonial  Church  had 
straight,  square-set  pews,  painted  white  but  with 
edgings  of  natural  dark  wood;  had  bare  floors 
though  carpets  came  in  later  days;  a  straight-front 
platform;  much  woodwork  in  panelings,  galleries, 
doors,  windows,  all  painted  white.  It  penned  the 
parson  behind  a  wide-fronted  pulpit,  sat  him  down 

on  a  big  square¬ 
shaped  sofa,  bid 
him  minister  at  a 
communion  table 
of  great  dignity 
and  with  no 
marble  top  —  it 
cut  all  these 
objects  out  of 
mahogany  or 
rosewood.  The 
traditional  pew 
had  a  door  with  a 
delightful  button. 
That  button 
helped  pass  away 
sermon-time  when 
the  boy  sat  next 
it.  He  so  seldom 
did! 

At  one  time 
a  pernicious 
fashion  painted 
the  w  alls  with 
architect  iral  de¬ 
tails  through 
which  the  sky 
glowed  blue.  On 
the  other  hand 
there  still  survive 
churches  with 
wooden  pillars 
and  entablatures 
built  above  the 
pulpit  —  painted 
white. 

The  building, 
which  has  been 
disfigured  with 
any  varnished, 
curved  or  fan¬ 
tastic  moderni¬ 
ties  should  be  stripped,  redecorated,  repewed, 
refurnished  everywhere.  Enough  of  the  ancient  fur¬ 
nishings  survive  to  provide  models  in  excellent  taste. 

The  whole  argument  is  based  on  a  certain  subtle 
fact.  Why  the  Perpendicular  Abbey  looks  best 
along  the  green  lanes  of  England — the  multi-colored 
marble  Cathedral  best  among  the  pillared  towns  of 
Italy — the  humpy  Romanesque  churches  against  the 
flat  horizons  of  Picardy,  is  hard  to  state — they  just 
do.  And  likewise  the  native-born  Colonial  meeting¬ 
house  fits  right  into  the  native-born  scenery  of 
America. 

James  Church  Alvord 
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WHEN  DESIGNER  AND  MANUFACTURER  MEET 

By  Lida  Rose  McCabe 


Awake  America: 

Dynamic  slogan,  born  of  destructive  war, 
-  yet  paradoxically  making  for  constructive 
peace  in  art,  industries  and  crafts,  heretofore 
slavishly  dependent  upon  Old  World  initiative,  to  its 
financial  enrichment  and  America’s  art  atrophy ! 

Cut  off  from  European  markets,  looms,  labora¬ 
tories,  museums,  our  artists  and  manufacturers  are 
being  literally  forced  to 
awaken  to  the  inspira¬ 
tional  wealth  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and 
kindred  public  institu¬ 
tions,  while  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  native  talent 
lying  fallow,  misdirected 
or  gone  to  seed  for  want 
of  proper  education,  guid¬ 
ance  or  market  is  arrest¬ 
ing  the  economist. 

Significant  contributive 
force  to  this  art  indus¬ 
trial  awakening  is  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America, 
founded  three  years  ago 
as  a  Clearing  House — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country — for  art  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers;  to 
help,  in  short,  artist, 
artisan  and  student  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  wares  and 
bring  them  in  personal 
touch  with  art  buyers. 

In  a  May  exhibition  of 
hand  -  woven  and  hand¬ 
decorated  fabrics  held  in 
its  spacious  new  quarters,  No.  10  East  Forty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  City,  the  Art  Alliance 
concretely  demonstrated  how  it  is  realizing  its  basic 
purpose — namely,  “to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 


of  industrial  design  by  putting  the  right  manufac¬ 
turer  in  working  touch  with  the  right  designer.” 

The  exhibition  was  the  outcome  of  a  textile  de¬ 
sign  contest  with  four  money  prizes  ($100,  $75, 
$50,  and  $25  respectively)  offered  by  Mr.  Albert 
Blum,  treasurer  of  the  United  Dye  Works  of  New 
Jersey,  an  associate  of  the  Art  Alliance,  which  now 
numbers  seven  hundred  members. 

This  organization, 
whose  motor  power  is 
Mrs.  Ripley  Hitchcock, 
founder  and  twelve  years 
president  of  the  Art 
Workers  Club  for  Women, 
advertised  the  contest 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Over  five  hun¬ 
dred  original  textile  de¬ 
signs — in  consequence — 
reached  a  jury  comprised 
of  Albert  Blum,  the  prize 
donator,  Arthur  W.  Dow  of 
Teachers  College,  Edward 

L.  Mayer,  a  leading  cos¬ 
tume  manufacturer,  Irv¬ 
ing  Hansom,  technician 
of  the  silk  house  of  H. 
R.  Mallinson  &  Co.  and 

M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  tex¬ 
tile  expert  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Many  hours 
were  given  gratuitously 
by  this  authoritative  jury 
to  examination  of  the  de¬ 
signs,  which  were  of  such 
surprizing  excellence, 
that  two  of  its  members — 
Messrs.  Mayer  and  Han¬ 
som — to  encourage  American  artists  at  this  crisis, 
offered  six  twenty-five  dollar  supplementary  prizes. 

Batik,  block  printing,  tie-dyeing  and  embroidery 
covered  the  contest.  Weaving  submitted  while  good 


Supplementary  Prize:  Neel  Witters.  Pictorial  De¬ 
sign  in  Batik.  Labelled:  “Castle  in  Summer”  (In 
Deference  to  Cubistic  Influence.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  PRIZE:  BELLE  NORTHRUP.  TIE-DYEING  COLORS:  REDS  AND  BROWNS 
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in  execution  lacked  originality  of  design  and  was 
unconsidered. 

Originality,  beauty  of  color,  skill  in  execution 
and  adaptability  to  the  present  market  determined 
the  jury’s  awards. 

Batik  won  three  of  the  original  and  two  of  the 
supplementary  prizes. 

The  prevalent  American  vogue  of  this  primitive 
art  plied  in  Java  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  ages, 


carefully  drawn  on  the  textile  before  the  latter  is 
dipped  into  the  dye  pot.  Parts  of  the  textile  not 
to  be  colored  are  covered  with  melted  white  wax 
poured  onto  the  fabric  from  the  spout  of  a  diminu¬ 
tive  brass  kettle.  For  each  color  the  design  calls 
for,  the  process  is  repeated.  When  the  wax  has 
served  its  purpose  it  is  washed  out  with  gasoline. 

Beauty  in  quality  of  tone  and  texture  is  acquired 
by  repeated  dippings  into  the  dye  pot.  The  applica¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  the 
wax  imparts  to  the  silk  a 
peculiar  crackling  quality 
that  breaks  effectively  an 
expansive  background  —  a 
relief  not  possible  to  cotton 
Batik  now  to  the  fore  in 
interior  decorative  stuffs. 

It  is  Batik’s  double 
market  value,  vogue  in 
costume  and  home  decora¬ 
tion,  that  doubtless  guided 
the  jury — *a  value  artists 
and  students  cooped  up  in 
studio  or  school  are  not 
likely  to  know  of,  unless 
put  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturer  through  the 
live  wire  into  which  vicis¬ 
situde  of  war  is  apparently 
precipitating  the  Art  Al¬ 
liance  of  America. 

Designs  were  not  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  illustra¬ 


Seconb  Prize:  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Reed.  Batik  Design  in  Blues  on  Chiffon 


from  inherited  designs  car¬ 
ried  in  the  head  of  the 
craftsman,  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  trade,  fashion 
and  psychology  of  the 
crowd — apparently  without 
rhyme  or  reason. 

“Batik”  said  in  response 
to  my  query  M.  D.  C. 

Crawford,  textile  expert 
credited  with  research  into 
early  Peruvian  art  “is  a 
getaway  from  mechanism 
— the  cut  and  dried  regu¬ 
larity  of  machine-made 
design.  That,  aside  from 
its  beauty,  is  its  appeal — as 
I  see  it — to  both  crafter 
and  layman.” 

Batik  as  a  craft  was 
brought  here  some  years 
ago  by  an  American  who 
had  lived  in  Java  since 
early  childhood  and  ac¬ 
quired  skill  at  Djokja,  the 

center  of  the  Batik  industry.  The  majority  of 
Java’s  Batik  workers  are  women.  In  Java  the  Batik 
process  is  confined  largely  to  cotton  cloth.  Here 
it  is  found  equally  effective  and  marketable  in 
silk  and  chiffon.  With  China’s  contribution  to 
this  year’s  economic  fad  of  tunics  and  scarfs,  Batik 
in  “illusive,  delusive”  chiffon  and  silk  is  having  its 
brief  day! 

The  process  on  silk  or  chiffon  is  identical  with 
that  used  in  Java  on  cotton  cloth.  The  design  is 


First  Prize:  Mrs.  Hazel  Berniiam  Slaughter.  Batik  Design  on  Chiffon 
Colors:  Various  Shades  of  Red 


tions  of  this  article,  in  pencil  or  wash  drawings. 
All  were  worked  out  on  American  woven  ware  and 
in  American  chemical  dyes  by  the  hand  of  the 
creator.  Therein  was  the  artist’s  exceeding  joy, 
as  will  be  that  of  the  purchaser  attuned  to  the 
magic  of  the  human  touch ! 

The  influence  of  the  modern  cult  of  the  ugly  and 
deformation  of  form  discernible  in  the  first  prize 
design  of  Mrs.  Hazel  Bernham  Slaughter — Batik 
on  chiffon — regrettable  when  viewed  in  flat  black 
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and  white  photograph,  softens  into  the  unobjec¬ 
tionable  when  seen  in  bulk — by  the  piece — as  manu¬ 
facturers  size  it  up  and  the  public  is  expected  to 
buy  it.  The  grotesquerie  of  the  design’s  solid 
inserts  for  instance — a  conventionalized  ape — 
melts  into  the  varied  reds  of  the  whole  with  its 
bluish-red  background.  This  design,  together  with 
all  the  prize-winners,  it  is  stated,  was  bought  for 
immediate  manufacture. 

The  most  flagrant  echo  of  modern  art  degeneracy 
the  exhibition  disclosed  was  Edmond  Froese’s 
Batik  design  on  silk  in  purple,  orange  and  white — 
suggesting  an  anatomical  chart,  but  looking  back 
to  the  primitive  art  of  the  Toltecs  of  Mexico. 

Asked  on  what  ground  it  was  awarded  supple¬ 
mentary  prize,  a  member  of  the  jury  replied:  “For 
promise  rather  than  fulfillment.  An  artist  of  such 
originality,  daring,  freedom  of  execution,  such 
exquisite  color  sense,  with  proper  direction  and 
encouragement,  we  felt,  would  go  far.’’ 

The  Art  Alliance  instructed  contestants  to  state 
the  source  of  their  inspiration  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  design  was  made. 

A  Chinese  stencil  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  happily  inspired  Martha  Ryther  of  Boston, 
winner  of  the  third  prize.  Her  well-covered  design 
in  apple  green  on  flimsy  white  silk  she  would  have 
used  for  a  coat-lining,  but  a  practical  jury  saw  only 
good  design  for  foulard  dress  silk  and  for  that  it 
was  bought. 

The  promise  and  achievement  of  this  notable 
exhibition  is  scarcely  less  significant  and  far 
reaching  than  illuminating  are  the  steps  by  which 
the  Art  Alliance  came  to  cooperate  with  textile 
trade. 

Women’s  Ware,  a  trade  journal,  through  its 
editorial  writer  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  a  trained 
technician,  inaugurated  last  fall  a  textile  design 


the  latter’s  request  the  exhibit  traveled  from  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Alliance  for 
a  week’s  stay  before  making  tour  of  the  country. 
There, designers  had  a  privilege  denied  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.  They  sold  their  designs.  Through 
this  exhibit  Mr.  Albert  Blum,  who  had  cooperated 
with  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  contest,  serving  on  its 
jury,  became  interested  in  the  Art  Alliance’s  aim. 
Enrolling  as  a  member,  he  generously  affiliated 


Woodruff.  Color  Block  Printing.  Supplementary 
Prize:  John  Kellogg 


Supplementary  Prize:  Edmond  Froese.  Batik  Design  on  Silk  in  Purple,  Orange, 
Green  and  White.  Suggestive  of  an  Anatomical  Chart  Revealing  Side  Ribs  and 
Dislocated  Liver 


contest  open  to  American  artists  and  students — 
design  to  be  inspired  by  an  art  object  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  museum  or  collection.  Twenty-two  States 
responded. 

The  designs  were  exhibited  last  December  for 
a  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  where 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Art  Alliance.  At 


with  its  officers:  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Purdy,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond, 
second  vice-president, 
Mr.  Alexander  Webb, 
Treasurer,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in 
bringing  about  the 
May  exhibition  under 
the  Art  A  1 1  i  a  n  c  e’s 
auspices. 

“This  practical  inva¬ 
sion  of  trained  techni¬ 
cians  and  wide-awake 
manufacturers,  eager 
“to  graft  upon  factory 
productions  the  art 
feeling  that  once 
informed  hand  pro¬ 
ducers,”  into  the  Art 
Alliance’s  personnel  is  scarcely  less  timely  than  its 
acquisition  of  Miss  Florence  M.  Levy  as  office 
manager.  For  to  few  are  given  the  tact,  sympathy 
and  first-hand  knowledge  of  art  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  tireless  worker.  All  of  which  would 
seem  to  augur  well  for  artists,  crafters  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  hour  of  tardy  “America  awake  at  last.” 
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THE  OCTAGON:  STREET  FRONT 


THE  OCTAGON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

By  Lionel  Moses 


ARCHITECTURE  has  never  found  higher  ex- 
pression  in  the  United  States  than  during  that 
period  represented  by  the  building  known  as 
the  Octagon  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  now  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

This  building  is  of  great  interest  not  only  his¬ 
torically  but  also  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
and  no  great  foresight  is  required  to  prophesy  that 
before  many  years  have  passed  it  will  be  one  of 
the  much  visited  points  of  interest  for  those  who 
go  to  our  Federal  Capital. 

The  original  owner  of  the  Octagon  was  Colonel 
John  Tayloe  of  Mount  Airy,  Virginia,  who  built 
it  as  a  winter  residence,  the  suggestion  that 
Colonel  Tayloe  reside  in  the  city  of  Washington 
coming  from  his  friend  General  George  Washing¬ 
ton  who  at  that  time  (1797)  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  new  city  which  was  fast  taking 
form  on  the  Potomac. 

Having  bought  the  land  at  the  corner  of  New 
York  Avenue  and  18th  Street  for  the  sum  of 
$1000.00,  Doctor  William  Thornton,  architect,  was 
commissioned  to  make  plans  for  the  new  residence 
and  during  its  construction  General  Washington 
visited  the  building  as  it  progressed.  It  is  safe, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  artistic  qualities  of 
the  house  represent,  in  a  measure,  the  taste  of 
Washington  and  no  doubt  there  are  features  which 
were  possibly  suggested  by  him. 


The  Memo’rs  of  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  son  of 
John  Tayloe  of  the  Octagon,  furnished  most  inter¬ 
esting  descriptions  of  the  society  of  the  time  and 
many  anecdotes  of  prominent  men  of  the  period. 
Until  the  death  of  Colonel  Tayloe  the  Octagon  was 
noted  for  its  entertainments  which  v/ere  given  in  a 
most  generous  manner  to  both  Americans  and 
foreigners. 

The  hospitality  of  the  house  was  extended  by 
Colonel  Tayloe  to  such  personages  as  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Monroe,  Decatur,  Webster  and  Lafayette, 
but  the  most  interesting  historical  event  connected 
with  the  Octagon  was  its  occupancy  by  President 
James  Madison  as  the  Executive  Mansion  after  the 
British  burned  the  White  House  in  1814. 

Tradition  says  that  John  Tayloe  from  his  home 
in  Mt.  Airy  v'here  he  was  living  at  the  time  sent  a 
courier  to  Madison  offering  the  Octagon  for  his  use. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  Madison  moved  into 
the  Octagon  on  September  8th,  1814.  We  have 
no  data  as  to  just  how  long  he  occupied  the  house 
but  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  year. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  ending 
the  War  of  1812,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
Ghent  in  December  1814,  and  became  effective 
when  Madison  wrote  his  ratification  on  the  back 
of  the  Treaty.  This  he  did  in  the  circular  second- 
story  room  of  the  Octagon  Feb.  17,  1815  on  the 
table  which  is  now  in  the  same  room. 
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This  table  has  an  interesting  history.  On  its 
removal  from  the  Octagon  it  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  John  Ogle  Tayloe  of  Ferndeaux, 

King  George  County,  Virginia,  and 
remained  in  his  possession  until 
October  30,  1897  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mrs.  0.  H.  Voorhii 
and  sent  by  Mr.  Tayloe  to  her 
residence  in  San  Francisco, 

California,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  great 
lire  and  earthquake  in 
1906.  When  the  fire 
approached  and  it  was 
foreseen  that  the 
house  was  doomed,  the 
table  was  hastily  taken 
away.  In  describing 
its  removal  Mrs.  Voor- 
hies  says:  “We  wrapped 
sheets  around  the  circu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  table, 
when  part  of  its  journey 
it  went  turning  around  as 
a  wheel  to  a  place  of  safety.” 

The  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  purchased  this 
table  from  Mrs.  Voorhies  for  a 
thousand  dollars  and  sent  it  to 
Washington  in  1911.  The  second  story 
circular  room  was  used  by  Madison  as 
an  office  and  he  and  Dolly  Madison  used  *'  A  3  ^ 
the  Eastern  suite  on  the  same  floor,  FROm  a  M 


consisting  of  a  large  room  and  two  dressing-rooms 
as  their  private  apartments. 

In  1899  the  Institute  leased  the  Octagon. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  charge  of  a 
caretaker  and  the  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  had  become  almost  squalid 
but  fortunately  not  a  wreck, 
for  the  only  material  damage 
was  the  incrusted  dirt  every¬ 
where  and  a  few  missing 
plaster  ornaments. 

In  1902  Mr.  Charles 
F  o  1 1  e  n  McKim,  then 
president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  Institute 
for  $30,000  and  went 
so  far  as  to  agree  to 
send  his  own  check  for 
one-third  of  this  amount 
in  order  to  insure  its 
purchase. 

During  a  later  adminis¬ 
tration  the  final  purchase 
money  was  raised  and  the 
house  became  the  property  of 
the  Institute.  Soon  after  this 
;  Octagon  commenced  to  attract 
attention  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  offered  for  it,  but  of  course  refused. 

At  the  present  time  a  fund  is  being 
raised  to  restore  the  building  and 
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grounds  to  their  original  state  and  to 
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furnish  it  in  the 
manner  of  its 
original  time,  to 
be  opened  to  the 
public  and  shown 
as  an  exemplar  of 
good  taste  of  the 
period  of  1800. 

The  Octagon 
house  is  a  very 
interesting  type 
of  Georgian  or 
Adam  design, 
built  of  red  brick 
and  trimmed 
with  sandstone. 

The  front  is  laid 
in  Flemish  bond, 
and  the  arches, 
are  of  rubbed- 
face  brick,  a  com¬ 
mon  method  of 
giving  a  slight 
contrast.  The 
proportions  are 
excellent  and  the 
details  of  mold¬ 
ings  are  very 
charming. 

The  house  was 
originally  on 
ground  higher 
than  now,  the 
streets  having 
been  lowered.  The 
yard  on  the  street 
line  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  brick  wall,  while  the  stable  and  its  yard 
are  cut  off  from  the  house  by  a  terrace  wall. 
The  indication  from  the  character  of  the  brick 
work  and  bonding  shows  that  the  sections  of  the 
out-buildings  and  fence  were  built  at  later  periods 
than  the  house.  The  house  originally  had  a  flat¬ 
decked  roof  and  was  encircled  by  a  parapet  wall 
with  high  plaster  panels  over  the  vertical  line  of 
the  windows. 

The  rear  with  secluded  garden  gives  an  idea  of 
quiet  ease  free  from  the  bustle  of  city  life  where 
one  might  walk  and  forget  his  troubles. 

One  enters  the  house  from  the  porch  into  a 
circular  hall,  tile-paved,  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 

through 
which  is 
seen  the 
staircase 
of  simple 
beauty.  To 
the  right 
of  the  hall  is  a  coat- 
room  and  to  the  left 
an  anteroom  leading 
into  the  dining-room. 
The  drawing-room  to 
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the  right  of  the 
hall,  while  not 
what  might  be 
called  a  very 
large  room,  is  yet 
of  such  good  pro¬ 
portions  as  to 
appear  quite 
stately.  The  sec¬ 
ond  story,  similar 
in  plan  to  the 
first,  is  subdivid¬ 
ed  so  as  to  give  a 
dressing  -room 
and  bedroom 
over  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  two 
bedrooms  over 
the  dining-room. 
The  attic  or 
third-  story  is 
given  over  to  bed¬ 
rooms  and  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  plan  to  the 
second  story.  The 
basement,  high 
out  of  ground, 
contains  cellar 
and  kitchen. 

The  interior  of 
the  house  derives 
a  particular 
charm  from  the 
delicate  character 
of  the  architraves, 
the  leaf  orna- 
m  e  n  t  s  in  the 
cornices  and  from  the  proportions  and  details  of 
the  mantels.  The  house  is  also  interesting  because 
of  the  old  English  framing  of  woodwork  throughout. 
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A  glance  at  the  details  illustrated 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  the  mouldings  and 
ornamentation  which  is  of  the  same 
character  throughout  the  house.  It 
will  all  bear  the  closest  examina¬ 
tion,  so  carefully  are  the  mouldings 
designed  and  the  carvings  and 
castings  executed.  The  fireplaces 
are  especially  worthy  of  note  for 
two  reasons.  The  one,  that  they 
are  remarkably  shallow  yet  they 
draw  perfectly,  thus  assuring  a 
maximum  amount  of  heat  for  the 
fuel  consumed;  the  other,  on 
account  of  their  well-preserved  and 
careful  carvings  so  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned  and  designed. 

The  cement  composition  used  in 
the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
mantels  and  the  caps  and  bases  of  the  front  portico 
is  of  a  buff  color.  The  modeling  of  the  ornaments 
is  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  day  they  were  made 
and  strange  to  say  exhibits  no  chipped  edges  or 
other  marrings,  so  excellent  was  this  cast  cement. 

As  has  been  written  of  the  Octagon:  “We  can 
well  imagine  the  old  house  in  that  period,  with  its 
simple  tinted  walls,  polished  longleaf  pine  floors, 
polished  mahogany  doors  on  the  first  floor,  white 
woodwork,  with  the  mantels  elaborately  carved  and 
sometimes  relieved  by  gold,  the  elaborate  and  deli¬ 
cate  cornices,  crystal  chandeliers,  Adams,  Sheraton, 
and  Empire  mahogany  furniture,  paintings  by 
Stuart  and  some  of  the  better  English  painters 
of  the  day — a  simple,  re¬ 
fined  and  stately  en-  , 

semble.  We  may 
easily  visualize  the 
courtly  charac¬ 
ter  of  the 
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entertainments  which  added  life,  color  and  beauty 
to  the  attractive  surroundings;  the  men  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  with  knee-breeches,  silk  and 
satin  long  waistcoats  and  swallow-tailed  coats, 
softened  by  the  flowing  ruffles  of  shirt-fronts  and 
wristbands;  the  ladies  in  their  Empire  dresses  of 
soft  silk,  showing  to  advantage  their  pleasing 
poses  and  charming  figures  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  and  stately  combinations  of  the 
graceful  minuets  which  were  often 
danced  on  the  floors  of  the  Octagon.” 

As  has  been  stated,  the  architect  of 
the  Octagon  was  Dr.  William  Thornton 
who  was  one  of  the  first,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
profession  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  in  the  West  Indies  in  1761  where 
either  his  father  or  his  uncle  was 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Tortola.  He 
was  an  inventor,  a  painter,  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  letters.  His  architectural 
education  was  apparently  self-ac¬ 
quired.  Strangely  enough  his  name 
has  not  linked  with  other  great  de¬ 
signers,  yet  he  designed  many  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings. 

In  the  history  of  the  Octagon — to¬ 
gether  with  the  many  beautiful  draw¬ 
ings  of  its  details — we  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  who  for 
many  years,  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  building  where 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  art 
on  all  occasions. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  SUN-DIALS 


By  Margaret  Wallace  Atkins 


THE  sun-dial  would  not  meet  our  modern  need 
to  catch  express  trains  and  travel  in  subways 
— but  it  is  yet  interesting  as  a  part  of  the 
beauty  and  learning  of  the  past. 

In  our  clamoring  and  crowded  days  it  intrigues 
the  mind  to  study  the  quaint  old  mottoes  that 
tell  the  faith,  the  hope  and  the  patience  of 
the  various  races  that  builded  the  early  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

From  the  present  time  when  our  electric  displays 
almost  quench  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  spoil  God’s 
quiet  skies,  it  is  a  long  stretch  backward  to  the 
time  when  day  was 
measured  only  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  and  night 
by  the  constella¬ 
tions.  A  fine  old 
script  on  a  time-de¬ 
faced  dial  puts  our 
ways  of  haste  into 
harsh  lines ;  and  if 
civilization  is  our 
right  relationship 
one  to  another,  it 
seems  as  if  we 
might  as  well  go 
back  to  leisure  and 
poetry  of  rose  gar¬ 
dens  and  sun-dials. 

Even  the  Indians  of 
the  present  day 
reckon  their  time 
only  by  the  night 
seasons,  and  say : 

“It  is  so  many 
nights  travel”  or  “In 
so  many  moons  when 
the  sun  is  there  I 
will  meet  you.”  This 
may  seem  a  waste  of 
time  but  it  is  more 
poetic  than  to  tele¬ 
phone. 

To  reach  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  sun-dials 
we  should  have  to 
dig  in  the  deserts  of 
ancient  Egypt,  but 
they  are  to-day,  in 
compass  f  o  r  m,  a 

part  of  the  equipment  of  modern  soldiers 
haps  some  slender  pine  casting  its  shadow  against 
a  towering  cliff  mav  have  been  the  first  suggestion 
of  measuring  shadows  for  time.  The  Arabs 
traversing  the  desert  used  a  tent  pole  to  cast  a 
shadow;  and  primitive  races  traveling  in  bands 
through  uncharted  wastes  left  an  upright  stick 
with  the  shadow  marked  so  that  those  who  followed 
might  know  they  had  safely  passed,  and  at  what 
hour  of  the  sun. 

Those  nomadic  tribes  knew  no  other  teacher  than 
Nature,  their  chastener  and  their  mother.  Often¬ 
times  as  a  sign  of  their  passing  they  would  lea\  e 
a  handful  of  grass  or  wild  flowers  plucked,  and 
laid  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  knowing  well  Nature’s 


book,  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  by  the  freshness 
or  withered  condition  of  the  flowers,  how  many 
degrees  of  the  sun  since  they  had  rested  there. 

Poetry  and  romance  with  always  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  is  associated  with  sun-dials;  and  from 
our  present  commercial  age  when  we  have  always 
in  mind  the  crime  of  wasting  an  hour,  and  the 
necessity  of  packing  as  much  as  possible  into  every 
minute,  when  we  scarce  dare  take  time  to  think 
or  live  or  love  it  is  indeed  romance  to  go  back 
to  the  days  when  the  Vikings  went  forth  on  their 
adventures  with  no  chart  but  the  stars  and  no 

measure  of  time,  but 
a  simple  dial  that 
marked  the  tides 
into  halves  and  quar¬ 
ters,  making  the  day 
and  night  equal  to 
sixteen  hours. 

It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  horol¬ 
ogy,  even  in  tribal 
writings  of  the  earli¬ 
est  races,  has  always 
provoked  an  effort 
at  artistic  expres¬ 
sion.  From  the 
Greeks  to  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  from  the 
Mohammedans  t  o 
Labrador,  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  passing 
hours  has  traveled 
the  way  of  beauty; 
as  if  they  dimly 
comprehended  that 
they  dealt  in 
mystery,  and 
touched  the  garment 
of  the  Eternal.  It 
is  also  notable  that 
horology  has  never 
lacked  interest  and 
many  distinguished 
names  have  been 
amongst  its  patrons. 
Cicero  in  45  B.  C. 
was  much  concerned 
about  a  dial  he 
wished  placed  in  the 
garden  of  his  villa; 
and  his  death,  it  is  said,  was  foretold  by  a  raven 
striking  the  gnomon  from  this  dial.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  Cicero  to  the  present  day,  but  there  is 
every  sign  that  the  interest  in  dials  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Some  one  says  “they  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms.” 

In  Continental  Europe  at  a  later  date  meridian 
lines  were  often  traced  on  the  floors  of  the  churches, 
but  the  earliest  device  was  a  groove  cut  or  a  line 
drawn  on  the  window-sill  to  tell  when  the  sun 
crossed  the  meridian.  The  more  perfect  specimens 
of  early  handicraft  were  usually  placed  over  a  door¬ 
way  or  a  prominent  window  for  the  convenience  of 
all  who  passed. 

Nearly  all  sun-dials  even  of  an  early  day  have 
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mottoes;  so,  as  one  writer  says,  “they  possessed 
both  body  and  soul.”  The  motto  on  the  Chartres 
Cathedral  is  eloquent  now  in  France’s  hour  of  trial: 

“When  the  hour  of  life  is  run 

Guide  us  to  the  hour  of  sun.” 

As  late  as  the  17th  century,  long  after  clocks 
came  into  use,  many  line  dials  were  built.  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  royal  patronage,  for  where  kings 
lead,  princes  and  people  soon  follow.  Charles  I 
was  a  keen  dialist  and  had  a  sun-dial  erected  in  the 
pi  ivy  garden  behind  Whitehall.  His  keen  interest 
in  the  subject  never  flagged,  and  he  constantly 
carried  about  with  him  a  small  mathematical  ring 
which  shortly  before  his  execution  he  left  in  charge 
for  his  son.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  design  in 
sun-dials,  which  have  been  a  constant  wonder,  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  that  they  have  been  built  for 


day.  But  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Greek  dials 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  which  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  dial  facing  each  cardinal 
point  of  the  compass. 

One  can  not  leave  the  English  dial  without  quoting 
Charles  Lamb’s  tribute  to  them:  “What  a  dead 
thing  is  a  clock  with  its  ponderous  embowelments 
of  lead  or  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of 
communication  compared  to  the  simple  altar-like 
structure  and  heart  language  of  the  old  dial.  It 
was  the  primitive  clock,  the  horologue  of  the  first 
world.  The  shepherd  carved  it  out  quaintly  in 
the  sun,  and  turning  philosopher  by  the  very 
occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes  more  touching 
than  tomb  stones.” 

Until  lately  many  Americans  had  never  seen  a 
dial,  although  they  are  a  part  of  America’s  early 
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history  and  were  considered  a  fit  gift  for  a  prince 
to  his  people. 

There  must  be  new  dials,  but  always  we  think  of 
them  as  belonging  to  a  past  age  transplanted  from 
their  original  habitat,  and  their  lettering  associated 
with  the  slowly  learned  language  of  man.  Venerable 
in  age,  they  teach  a  lesson  of  quiet  endurance.  One 
loves  them  with  a  cracked  stone  for  a  base,  shelter¬ 
ing  tender  lichens  or  timid  plants  that  fear  the  air. 
Man’s  work  at  best  is  cold  unless  sanctified  by  a 
touch  from  Nature’s  hand.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Rossetti,  all  speak  of  dials  and  at  one  time  the  study 
of  dialing  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  boy’s  education. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  painted  a  dial  on  his  ceiling,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  deeply  versed  in  their 
lore. 

One  of  the  oldest  known  dials  of  Grecian  origin, 
which  was  found  at  the  base  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  hollowed  out 
of  a  solid  stone  block  and  has  an  inscription  in 
Greek  letters.  The  hours  are  the  twelve  unequal 
hours  into  which  the  Greeks  used  to  divide  their 


history.  Lafayette,  on  parting,  gave  one  to  George 
Washington  which  Washington  always  carried  in 
preference  to  the  conventional  timepiece. 

There  are  a  number  of  dials  in  Maine,  some  few 
in  Boston  and  a  goodly  number  near  Philadelphia; 
perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  scientific 
men  living  near  and  the  attention  paid  such  things 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  A  marked 
interest  is  everywhere  being  felt  in  their  revival. 
Several  of  the  best  dealers  in  antique  furniture  have 
good  examples,  and  there  is  a  very  good  collection 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Americans  are 
called  nature  lovers  and  surely  nothing  so  satisfies 
a  garden  as  a  reputable  dial,  “mute  with  its  pencil 
of  iron  working  a  tablet  of  stone,”  that  speaks  the 
presence  of  the  Unchanging,  the  Eternal. 

Nor  should  they  be  regarded  as  mere  ornament 
forgetful  of  their  usefulness;  properly  adjusted  to 
their  locality  they  are  the  best  time-keepers  possible 
within  their  limits,  and  as  a  check  to  faulty  clocks 
are  invaluable.  The  shepherd  of  old  was  wont  to 
say  with  a  fine  scorn  “What  human  being  can  know 
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the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  sun?”  The  simple 
often  speak  wisdom. 

There  are  times  when  we  all  have  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  the  dialist  who  wrote:  “The  gods  con¬ 
found  the  man  who  first  found  out,  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  hours  and  so  contrived  to  cut  and  hack 
lry  day  so  wretchedly  into  small  pieces.” 

To  the  ultra-practical  of  to-day  dials  may  seem 
futile  and  sentimental;  but  life  made  too  practical 
is  stripped  of  all  its  beauty.  The  fetish  of  industry 
and  efficiency  where  it  crowds  out  Art  is  being 
carried  too  far,  even  for  a  purely  commercial  age. 
Where  every  minute  has  to  show  its  harvest,  a  dial 


may  seem  an  irritation ;  but  there  are  some  few 
spaces  in  all  our  lives  where  we  do  not  crowd  the 
minutes;  when  we  go  apart  to  remember  that  we 
are  not  of  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  but  of  that  which 
endures;  then  a  garden  and  a  dial  “simple,  silent 
and  sublime,  that  shows  a  shadow  sign  for  time” 
may  be  a  fit  accompaniment  for  our  more  expansive 
moods. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  in  things  that 
come  to  us  from  another  day  or  other  times, 
whose  inner  secrets  we  have  to  guess;  and  a  dial 
transplanted  from  an  old  garden  may  well  carry 
with  it  the  fragrance  of  romance. 


MODERN  DECORATIVE  ART 

A  NEW  NOTE  IN  ARRANGEMENT  AND  COLORING 

By  Mira  Burr  Edson 


THAT  there  has  come  a  new  departure  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  to  result  in  a  distinctively  new  and 
consciously  determined  style,  based  upon  our  present 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  seems  certain.  It  is 
evident  that  general  ideas  have  changed  during  the 
present  generation;  we  have  all  been  conscious  of 
these  changes;  and  that  art  should  now  express 
the  newer  outlook  and  record  these  changes — ex¬ 
pressing  them  in  form  and  color — was  of  course 
inevitable.  This  we  see  is  happening  at  the  present 
time. 

The  thought  to-day  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
ideas  of  immediate  convenience  and  suitability. 
There  is  a  cheerfulness  of  tone  about  its  expression 
and  the  aim  is  to  secure  both  harmony  and  a  certain 
psychological  fitness  in  the  result.  In  bringing  this 
about  the  careful  consideration  of  color  is  indis¬ 


LIVING-ROOM  AND  DINING-ROOM 


pensable.  Indeed,  the  newer  decoration  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  color  as  a  first,  last  and  necessary 
factor.  Color  creates  an  atmosphere,  it  develops 
mood,  and  can  interpret  character  and  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  place  and  also  the  taste  of  the  owners 
and  users. 

An  abject  following  of  period  styles  and  care  as 
to  consistency  of  treatment  no  longer  obtains. 
Period  furniture  is  used  to-day — one  or  many  pieces 
— where  it  is  appropriate  to  the  idea  represented, 
but  must  be  wholly  subservient  to  the  idea.  There 
is  no  attempt,  by  its  use,  to  refer  one  to  history 
except  incidentally  and,  as  one  may  say,  conver¬ 
sationally.  The  present  uses  of  a  room  and  the 
personal  preferences  of  those  who  are  to  live  in  it 
and  make  use  of  it  are  made  first  considerations, 
and  in  so  far  as  history  is  considered  at  all  it  is 
rather  in  order  to  seize  the  spirit  of  a  certain  time 
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CORNER  OF  THE  LIVING-ROOM 

The  Walls,  Rugs,  Woodwork  and  Even  Ceiling,  are  op  Silvery  Gray.  Intense  Orange  and  Emerald 
Green  have  been  Generously  used  on  the  Furniture  and  for  Wall  Decorations 


as  suited  to  the  immediate  idea.  Thus,  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  letter  regarding  history  or  form  is 
quite  allowable,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  furnishing 
is  kept  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  harmony  throughout. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  Interior  Decoration  to-day; 
Harmony,  with  appropriateness  to  use.  This  idea 
of  harmony  must  include  both  arrangement  and 
coloring,  but  especially  color.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  requires  severe  selection,  relating  each  thing  to 
each;  and  the  danger  is  always  to  include  too  many 
things;  to  allow  simplicity  to  escape  through  pleas¬ 
ure  in  detail.  It  means  that  articles  are  not  to  be 
included,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  unless 
they  have  a  distinct  and  definite  bearing  upon  the 
whole  and  have  some  purpose  to  serve  in  being  just 
where  they  are.  The  relation  is  to  be  psychological 
not  traditional,  and  each  color  employed  must  have 
its  definite  place  in  the  general  color-scheme.  So 
important,  in  fact,  is  this  matter  of  color  in  modern 
decorative  thought  that  it  becomes  the  dominating 
factor;  and  so  that  this  is  kept  harmonious  and 
luminous,  almost  anything  can  be  introduced  which 
is  useful  or  beautiful  and  comes  within  the  general 
plan,  regardless  of  its  history  or  precise  form.  We 
can  no  longer,  that  is,  lean  upon  the  past,  but  must 
stand  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  present.  Or 
better,  let  us  say,  this  new  method  has  its  freedoms 
and  requirements,  but  especially  its  allurements  and 
delights,  as  calling  for  adventure  and  experiment, 
as  inducing  the  romantic  and  the  stimulating,  and 
as,  above  all,  meeting  the  expression  of  life-values. 
For  here  function  and  personal  taste  are  to  rule. 
Psychology,  as  suggested,  has  entered  even  the 
domain  of  decorative  art — if  indeed  art  has  not 
always  been  its  very  chosen  field. 


This  means  that  in  the  decoration  of  a  room  the 
uses  of  that  room  are  to  be  considered  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  the  moods  to  be  induced,  suggested  by 
its  uses,  are  to  guide  the  choice  of  both  things  and 
coloring  employed,  creating  a  unity  which  shall  be 
related  to  the  personalities  and  tastes  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Simplicity  is  the  watchword  and  the  expense 
of  the  fabrics  used  is  quite  secondary  to  the  value 
they  are  to  have  in  the  special  setting,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  theme.  Walls  and  woodwork  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  decorative  material.  Woodwork  is  more 
than  merely  structural  and  is  frankly  painted  when 
this  helps  it  to  conform  to  the  color-scheme.  Walls 
are  preferably  light  in  tone.  One  may  choose,  how¬ 
ever,  between  a  colored  wall  as  background  for 
articles  of  neutral  tones,  or  a  wall  of  gray,  cream  or 
the  like  as  a  ground  for  bright  color.  This  latter 
plan  is,  in  general,  safer;  but  walls  should  be,  in  all 
cases,  of  good  clear  color  and  an  agreeable  tint. 
The  decoration  must  all  conform  to  an  inner  unity, 
and  the  unity  attained  will  be  the  measure  of  its 
success  or  failure.  The  change  of  idea  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  aim  to-day  is  less 
toward  formal  arrangement  than  a  pleasant  hospi¬ 
tality,  the  whole  fresh  and  unstudied  yet  with  a 
word  that  tells,  a  harmony  that  sings ;  not  insist¬ 
ently  and  yet  in  a  tempo  that  is  not  to  be  ignored.; 
Pretentiousness  is  taboo,  although  the  precious  need 
not  be  absent.  There  is  a  marked  influence  of  the 
cottage  and  bungalow.  The  comforts  of  living, 
ease,  convenience,  are  all  suggested.  This  change 
shows  itself  very  noticeably  in  the  dining-room 
where  a  certain  traditional  formality  has  always 
obtained.  The  ideal  now  is  rather  that  of  the 
“breakfast-room”  as  a  preferred  type,  but  this  can 
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rise  to  almost  any  occasion  by  the  disposition  of 
detail,  which  may  be  introduced;  a  cheery,  sunny 
informality,  able  to  include  flowers  and  birds  and 
goldfish.  There  is  here  the  suggestion,  ever  pres¬ 
ent,  of  a  musical  composition,  carrying  the  individ¬ 
ual  upon  waves  of  half -conscious  beauty. 

In  the  dining-room  common-sense  or  a  relating 
of  things  to  their  practical  uses  must  always  obtain. 
In  this  view  the  dining-table  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  and  the  dining-table  set  out  for  service 
should  be  in  mind.  In  the  newer  idea,  any  irregu¬ 
larity  of  concept  is  permissible,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  essential  thing  here,  which  is 
convenient  and  pleasant  dining.  The  table  itself, 
may,  then,  match  the  woodwork  of  the  room  or  be 
like  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  It  is  delightful  when 
laid  with  linens  that  are  not  pure  white  but  are 
cream,  gray,  brown,  oyster  or  other,  and  these  may 
receive  an  edging  of  color,  ever  so  slight  perhaps, 
but  which  matches  or  otherwise  relates  it  to  the 
dishes  used.  The  dazzlingly  white  table  has  passed 
and  color  is  triumphant.  Dishes,  linens,  candlesticks 
of  pottery  or  of  glass,  trailing  vines  or  cut  flowers 
and  any  other  accessories,  must  take  their  place  in 
some  definite  color-scheme  which  is  radiated  to  or 
reflected  from  other  parts  of  the  room.  Garden 
flowers  are  preferred  generally,  carrying  farther 
the  idea  of  the  domestic  and  the  natural.  Fabrics 
will  be  chosen  more  especially  with  reference  to 
their  color  and  texture  and  heavier  materials  are 
frequently  set  aside  for  the  lighter  and  less  preten¬ 
tious  ones.  Taste,  not  richness,  must  be  in  evi¬ 
dence,  the  appropriate  rather  than  the  formal.  The 
human  relation  is  always  before  us,  this  decorative 
art  being  but  the  beautiful  setting  of  a  scene. 


The  living-room  which  is  shown  here,  has  a 
general  tone  of  light,  silvery  gray.  The  walls  are 
broken  into  convenient  panel-spaces  and  each  of 
these  has  received  a  small  ornament  stencilled  upon 
it  in  orange  and  green,  strong  in  tone  and  lending1 
a  cheerful  note  to  the  soft  grays.  The  cushions  are 
orange  and  black.  All  the  lighting  and  other  fix¬ 
tures  are  finished  in  a  silvery  hue.  From  the  high 
windows  the  light  falls  through  thin  orange  cur¬ 
tains,  lending  a  warm  and  beautiful  harmony  to  the 
whole  effect. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  of  an  apartment  are  shown. 
They  are  separated  only  by  curtains  which  accord, 
on  either  side,  with  the  plan  of  the  room  which  they 
thus  face;  on  the  one  side  black  and  white  and  on 
the  other  in  the  colors  of  the  curtaining  at  the 
windows  of  that  room. 

The  one,  a  dining-room,  has  a  suggestion  of  the 
formality  which  is  usually  associated  with  this  use. 
Furniture,  woodwork  and  fabrics  are  all  in  black 
and  white.  The  walls  are  a  light  blue  below  and 
above  the  plate-rail  a  creamy  white.  The  rug  is 
light  blue  having  a  border  of  narrow  black  lines. 

The  other  room,  adjoining  this,  shows  black, 
orange  and  cream,  and  is  well  lighted.  Walls  and 
furniture  are  cream  white,  the  rug  is  black.  The 
curtains,  of  an  interesting  and  new  pattern,  are 
orange  and  black. 

The  rooms  here  described  are  mostly  quiet  in 
general  tone  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  bits  of  color 
where  color  is  used.  Many  of  the  new  rooms,  how¬ 
ever,  show  brilliant  contrasts  in  color,  but  always 
so  well  balanced  that  the  effect  is  rather  of  full  light, 
not  a  clamorous  demand.  Light  and  cheerfulness, 
indeed,  obtain  throughout. 


BASKETRY:  EVERYBODY’S  CRAFT 

By  Carrie  D.  McComber 


BASKETRY  is  everybody’s  craft.  Not  every 
one  who  feels  a  stirring  of  art  in  the  finger 
tips  can  chip  stone  or  model  clay  into  recog¬ 
nizable,  to  say  nothing  of  artistic  shapes,  hammer 
out  metals  or  tool  and  manipulate  leathers  with 
any  success.  All 
these  demand  a 
modicum  at  least  of 
natural  artistic  abil¬ 
ity  and  they  want 
more  or  less  hand 
training.  But  for 
basketry  an  average 
eye  for  preparation 
and  a  conscience 
that  will  not  be 
stilled  until  faults 
are  righted  are  the 
chief  qualifications 
Acquire  even  a 
meagre  knowledge 
of  basket  making 
and  the  world  will 
presently  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  an  enter¬ 
taining  storehouse  ^he  Ancient  Wrapped  Twining 
of  material  for  Indians  adapted  to  a  Catchall 
weaving.  Pass  the  Desk. 


swamp  and  you  cry  out,  “Here  are  cattails,  their 
leaves  are  just  ready  for  plaiting.”  Walk  through 
the  stretch  of  woods  and  the  white  poplars  will 
backon  you  to  cut  them  down,  hue  them  into  slabs, 
beat  them  into  strips  and  tear  them  into  splints. 

You  paddle  along  the 
willow  bordered 
stream  and  the  slen¬ 
der  withes  entreat 
you  to  pluck  them 
from  their  branches, 
peel  off  their  bark 
and  weave  them  into 
something,  useful  or 
not  useful,  it  matters 
little  which.  The 
salt  marsh  with  its 
ripening  grasses  rich 
with  color  hails  you 
from  afar,  for  no¬ 
where  except  in  the 
golden  straw  of  the 
rye  field  or  the  long 
needles  of  the  South¬ 
ern  pine  will  you  find 
„„  ,,  ,  such  wealth  for 

Weave  of  the  Vancouver  Island 

Basket  for  the  White  Woman's  coiled  woik.  The 

very  corn  husk  s — 
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you  call  them  “shucks”  if  you  live  in  certain  parts 
South  or  West — with  their  silken  inner  layers  or 
coarse  outer  coatings  streaked  with  glorious  crim¬ 
sons  and  yellows  and  purple  are  too  tempting  to  be 
passed  by.  What  delight  to  sort  them  over,  redolent 
as  they  are  of  autumn  and  pick  the  richest  with 
never  a  thought  of  cost!  There  is  scarcely  a 
meadow,  wood  or  marsh,  a  hilltop  or  mountain 
without  its  free-will  offering  to  the  basket-weaver. 

The  Indian,  of  course,  has  known  all  this  for 
ages.  The  Indian  basket-maker  works  fingers  and 
toes  in  gathering  supplies,  for  the  trained  toes 
search  out  and  draw  up  rootlets  that  the  fingers 
can  not  find,  among  them  the  ones  that  provide  the 
beautiful  ivory  white  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 


Work  Basket  Made  of  Rye  Straw  Coils  Sewed  with 
Palmetto.  The  Rich  Gold  of  the  Straw  has  mot 
Faded  with  Years  of  Use 


many  of  the  best  Indian  baskets.  The  delicate 
maidenhair  fern  has  been  a  valuable  asset  ever  since 
fine  basketry  was  made.  Its  stems  provide  the  glossy 
black  that  is  so  valuable  to  the  Indian  and  that  the 
white  basket-maker  is  learning  to  use.  Trunks, 
branchlets,  stalks,  leaves,  stems,  vines  and  roots  all 
have  their  part  in  the  most  ancient  craft  and  the 
fruits  too,  the  ones  that  dry  and  harden  in  usable 
colors  serve  a  purpose  as  ornament.  The  bright  red 
pod  of  one  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  is  an  example. 

Know  any  craft,  even  as  an  amateur,  and  the  in¬ 
ventive  spirit  finds  suggestions  and  designs  every¬ 
where.  But  no  other  craft  calls  into  play  such  a 
variety  of  materials  and  few  demand  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  designs  as  basketry.  Every  basket  has  its 
own  need  in  shape,  size,  strength  and  general 
appearance.  In  old  Indian  days  needs  were  limit¬ 
less  for  the  mother  cradled  her  baby,  ground  her 
corn,  made  her  bread,  cooked  her  meat  and  per¬ 
formed  all  her  other  housewifely  tasks  that  called 
for  receptacles  in  vessels  of  her  own  weaving.  These 
vessels  indeed  lent  their  forms  to  the  later  clay 
utensils  which  were  at  first  modelled  in  basketry, 
as  fragments  in  the  museums  plainly  record.  And 
to-day’s  needs,  though  less  strenuous,  are  not  fewer. 

City  shops  yield  some  of  the  most  practical  basket 
materials — reed,  cane,  willow,  splints,  wire  and 
sweet  grasses,  green  or  brown  pine  needles  which 
keep  their  color,  raffia  and  sometimes  rush.  But  the 


Handkerchief  Basket  made  of  Cattail  Leaves 
Which  Fade  into  Tones  of  Green,  Brown  and  Tan. 

white  woman  with  this  help,  conserving  her  time  by 
a  hasty  shopping  trip  from  which  she  returns  laden 
with  supplies  ready  for  work,  loses  much  of  the 
inspiration  gained  by  the  Indian  woman  who  must 
scour  her  outdoor  world  for  spoils,  laboriously  peel, 
strip,  cure  and  color  them  in  the  home  dye  tub. 
Verily  Nature  reserves  the  best  of  her  products 
for  the  harvester.  The  Indian  by  giving  herself 
to  her  task  has  made  her  product  unique  in  all  the 
world,  and  the  white  woman  following,  though 
afar  off,  is  also  gaining  as  she  discovers  and  collects 
natural  materials  for  her  work. 

At  one  of  the  National  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibits 
some  time  ago,  some  most  attractive  baskets  made 
of  dry  knotty  twigs  attracted  as  much  attention  as 
anything  there.  “How  did  she  ever  reduce  those 
twigs  to  pliability”  asked  a  visitor.  “By  patient 
experiment  and  a  long  habit  of  origination”  was 
the  answer  of  one  who  stood  near.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  any  craft. 

The  baskets  illustrated  are  examples  of  what  an 
amateur  can  accomplish  with  the  commonest  mate¬ 
rials.  Three  weaves  are  involved — plaiting  in  the 
square  basket,  which  is  done  over  a  block  to  give  it 
shape;  sewed  coiled  work  in  the  golden  rye  straw; 
and  the  ancient  wrapped  twining  weave  of 
the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  in  the  catchall 
basket. 

After  years  of  use  on  a  sunny  sewing-table  the 
rye  straw  has  not  lost  its  bright  golden  color.  The 
coloring  of  the  cattails  in  the  square  basket  run 
through  the  shades  of  brown,  green  and  tan  into 
which  the  original  green  has  faded,  producing  an 
autumn  harmony.  In  the  wi'apped  twining  weave 
there  are  possibilities  of  artistic  color  combinations 
in  the  use  of  different  tones  for  the  spokes  and 
raffia  twiners.  This  basket  is  extraordinarily 
strong,  being  of  three-ply  texture,  reed  spokes  and 
inside  coils  with  raffia  twining.  Reed  used  in  the 
more  sturdy  fruit  baskets  is  sold  in  shops  where 
school  supplies  are  kept. 


POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

"\A/  HERE  can  I  see  the  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  this  persistent  demand,  we 
are  publishing  each  month  some  of  the  most  popular  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front 
elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  ipage.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and 
cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request.  Address:  Home  Department,  The  Art  World,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  No.  129:  SEVEN  ROOMS 


BUNGALOW  No.  129  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  family  of  four  or  five  people 
who  have  but  one  maid:  The  principal  living- 
rooms  have  been  kept  as  large  and  open  as  possible 
and  have  been  separated  from  the  sleeping-rooms 
and  service  portions  of  the  house  for  the  sake  of 
privacy  and  convenience. 

The  long  low  lines  of  the  building  make  it 
especially  suitable  for  country  or  suburban  sur¬ 
roundings — either  level  or  with  rolling  hiils  such 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  background  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  building  is  55  feet  8  inches  wide  and  56  feet 
deep — these  being  outside  measurements,  including 
the  porch. 

The  bungalow,  as  illustrated,  is  built  of  brick 
with  boarded  gables,  but  the  design  would  lend  it¬ 
self  equally  well  to  cement.  If  the  owner  preferred, 
the  gables  might  be  covered  with  shingles  instead 
of  boards,  but  in  any  case  it  seems  best  to  have  them' 


in  a  different  material  than  the  main  walls,  so  as 
to  emphasize  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building. 
We  have  shown  a  heavy  beam  across  the  gables,  as 
well  as  across  the  roofs  of  the  porches,  for  this 
construction  seems  especially  in  keeping  with  the 
general  design. 

The  bungalow  has  been  planned  with  as  much 
sheltered  porch  space  as  possible,  there  oeing  a 
small  recessed  kitchen  porch  on  the  left,  in  addition 
to  the  two  large  living-porches  in  front.  This 
kitchen  porch  can  be  glassed  in  for  the  winter,  and 
will  form  a  pleasant  little  retreat  for  the  maid,  with 
whose  room  it  also  communicates. 

The  solid  woodwork  that  supports  the  gable  roof 
above  the  front  porch  is  particularly  worth  noting, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  simple  and  practical  form  of 
construction  but  lends  a  decorative  note  to  the 
entrance. 

Owing  to  the  wide  openings  between  the  living- 
room,  dining-room  and  nook,  this  part  of  the  in¬ 
terior  will  seem  more  spacious  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  actual  measurements  of  the  rooms,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  use  of  post-and-panel  construc¬ 
tion  shown  in  the  interior  view  gives  a  little  sense 
of  coziness  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  woodwork. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOL’St 
NO.  129: 

FLOOR  PLAN 


-Room  with  Vm;\v  of  Nook  and  Dining-Room 
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Craftsman 
House 
No.  179 


Nine 
Rooms 
and  Bath 


C  DRAFTSMAN  house  No.  179  will  prove  espe- 
j  cially  attractive  from  whatever  point  of  view 
one  approaches  it,  for  the  construction  of  the 
porch,  the  bay  window  and  dormer  roof  with  their 
resulting  irregularity  of  outline,  give  the  place  a 
certain  intimate  charm. 

Stucco  on  metal  lath  is  the  material  chosen  for 
the  walls  and  the  roof  may  be  covered  with  either 
slate  or  shingles.  By  using  cement  for  the  porch 
steps  and  paths,  as  well  as  for  the  garden  walls  and 
entrance  posts,  and  by  planting  flowers  about 
the  base  of  the  walls  and  training  vines  up  the 
porch  pillar  and  around  some  of  the  windows,  the 
house  may  be  effectively  linked  with  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

The  floor  plans  will  be  found  especially  worth 
noting  for  they  are  full  of  practical  features. 

The  living-room  is  separated  from  the  hall  only 
by  posts  and  panels  and  the  same  construction  is 
used  at  the  dining-room  entrance.  This  lends  an 


open  hospitable  air  to  the  lower  floor  and  gives  an 
impression  of  spaciousness  beyond  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  rooms.  Exceptionally  convenient 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  with  its  dresser, 
sink  and  double  drain  boards,  near  the  window  and 
store-room  with  shelves  and  ice-box  that  can  be 
filled  from  the  little  service  porch. 

Upstairs  three  good-sized  bedrooms  are  provided 
with  big  closets  beneath  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
in  the  same  dormer  that  gives  headroom  to  the 
bath,  a  small  sewing-room  is  planned.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  of  course,  this  room  may  be  used  as  a  dress¬ 
ing-room  and  made  to  open  from  the  front  bedroom; 
or  it  may  be  used  for  a  private  bathroom. 

An  interesting  architectural  touch  may  be  given 
to  the  gables  and  dormers  by  applying  the  stucco 
with  a  ribbed  surface,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
half-timber  construction.  This  breaks  up  the  walls 
with  a  decorative  note  and  the  effect  will  prove 
very  pleasing. 
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Wherever  a  hinge  is  needed, 

soss 

INVISIBLE 

HINGES 


add  to  the  beauty  of  the  modern 
home.  They  preserve  the  charm 
of  line  and  architectural  proportion. 

They  are  simple,  strong,  and  dur¬ 
able.  They  are  skillfully  designed 
and  built  by  experts.  Why  not  have 
your  architect  specify  SOSS  INVIS¬ 
IBLE  HINGES.  They  work  easily  and 
smoothly  and  give  continued  satisfaction. 

Send  for  catalogue  “C”  it  is  interesting 
and  instructive. 

SOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

435-443  Atlantic  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

Chicago  160  North  5th  Ave.  San  Francisco — 

164  Hansford  Bldg.  Los  Angeles — 224  Central 
Bldg.  Detroit — 922  David  Whitney  Bldg. 

Canadian  Representatives — J.  E.  Beauchamp 
&  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 


V 


A  washable  Flat  Wall  Finish  for  residence  interiors. 
Made  in  white  and  24  colors.  Easily  applied  with  a 
brush. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Color  Chart 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Co. 

1875  Johnson  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


[■]-  . . . 


. I'M 


. inning 


Bobbink  Si  Atkins 


ROSES 

ENGLISH  IVY 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
HARDY  OLD  FASHION  FLOWERS 
OUR  GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSHMALLOW 
JAPANESE  MAPLES  AND  WISTARIAS 
EVERGREENS  AND  CONIFERS 
HYDRANGEAS  IN  TUBS 
RHODODENDRONS 

and  150  other  specialties 

500  acres  of  Nursery";  half  a  million  feet  under  glass. 
Visit  our  Nurseries,  only  8  miles  from  New  York,  or 
write  for  our  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Routherford,  New  Jersey^ 


Beautiful  Upholstery 


Cushion  and  furniture  upholstery  that 
reflect  comfort — den  hangings  that  delight 
the  artistic  eye — all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  things  are  possible  with 


DU  PONT 
4BRIKQU 

REG  U  5. PAT. Off. 

CRAFTSMAN  QUALITY 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  beautiful  and 
useful  tilings  that  a  “Craftsman”  can  pro¬ 
duce  with  this  exquisite  leather-like  Crafts¬ 
man  Quality  Fabriltoid.  And  there's  no  end 
to  its  satisfactory  service. 

When  you  purchase  new  furniture  or  have 
old  heirlooms  recovered,  just  remember 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Craftsman  Quality. 
Sold  by  leading  department  stores  and 
upholsterers. 

Send  50c  for  an  18  x  25  in. 
workable  sample.  Specify  whether 
you  want  it  in  black  grain  or 
brown  Moorish  effect. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Go. 


Wilmington,  Del. 


Toronto,  Out. 


Courtesy  he  gets  courtesy;  please  mention  Tiie  Art  World 
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THE  "JUNGLE  TALES"  ON  CHINA 

By  George  Everett  Kent 


T  X  our  many  wanderings  this  month,  through  the 
maze  of  interesting  shops  and  the  larger  establish- 
ments,  we  have  seen  and  admired  many,  many 
distinctive  and  artistic  things  that,  when  properly 
selected,  offer  not  only  practical  uses  but  are  also 
decorative.  Space,  however,  does  not  permit  of  writing 
about  all  of  them  in  any  given  issue:  and  so  we 
selected  this  set  of  ‘‘Kipling”  service  plates  illustrated 
below,  for  the  merit  of  design 

and  especially  because  of  the  =; . . . . 

interest  that  surrounds  them.  I 

As  a  general  thing  you  j 

would  be  prone  to  agree  that 
a  “bull  in  a  china  shop”  is  a 
particularly  distressing 
thought,  but  an  exception  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the 
jungle  inhabitants  have  been 
lured  from  the  “Jungle  Tales” 
of  Kipling  and  are  now  cap¬ 
tive  in  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  twelve  service 
plates. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  . .  n 

facetious  in  the  matter,  but  it 

was  almost  as  difficult,  if  not  more  so,  to  secure  the 
permission  of  Hr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  design  such  a 
set  and  produce  them,  as  it  was  to  capture  some  of  the 
“jungle  beasts”  in  his  jungle  tales.  Hr.  Kipling’s  per¬ 
mission  was  finally  granted,  however.  It  it  well  to  note 
particularly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  securing 
this  permission,  because  Rudyard  Kipling  has  made  it 

an  absolute  rule  that  no  one 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  his 
quotations  on  any  article  or  in 
any  book. 

Miss  Mary  Bacon  Jones, 
who  is  so  well  known  for  her 
beautiful,  conventionalized 
designs,  has  produced  in  this 
series  a  most  unusual  set  of 
service  plates  interesting  not 
only  to  china  collectors  but  to 
all  the  admirers  of  the 
writings  of  Kipling.  Of  value 


IT  is  now  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  already 
successful  work  of  T HE  CRAFTSMAN,  bring¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Art  Society  of  America,  into  closer 
touch  with  our  advertisers  through  this  and  other 
service  departments.  Architects  will  advise  on 
the  design,  construction,  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  small  or  large  residences  and  co-operate 
•with  local  architects  and  decorators  in  this  w'ork. 

For  prompt  assistance,  address 

THE  ART  WORLD  AND 
CRAFTSMAN  SERVICE 


2  West  45tn  Street 


to  the  collector  is  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
only  Kipling  plates  in  existence,  and  no  more  can 
be  made,  the  necessary  assurance  against  common 
duplication. 

In  addition  to  Rudyard  Kipling  and  a  few  china 
collectors  of  note  in  this  country,  sets  are  owned  by 
men  of  international  prominence,  namely,  King 
George  of  England,  President  Poincare  of  France,  and 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

. . . .  .  -  The  decorative  designs  were 

1  inspired  by  the  following 
Jungle  Tales:  The  Call  “Good 
Hunting,”  The  Old  Priest 
Takes  Refuge  in  Antlers  of 
Stag,  Mogli  Quiets  the  Herd 
When  Startled  by  the  Cry  of 
the  Tiger,  The  Young  Cub, 
The  King’s  Ance  from  the  Old 
Cobra,  Ricki-ticki-tavi  (The 
Mongoose)  and  the  Cobra, 
The  Elephant  Dance,  When 
the  Jungle  Moves,  The  Little 
White  Seal,  The  Red  Dogs, 

. . . . The  Crocodile,  Mogli  Awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  Cry  of  the  Peacocks 
from  Sleeping  Sickness  in  jungle.  These  service 
plates  have  been  interestingly  handled  in  the  matter 
of  color  as  well  as  in  design. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shops  of  its  kind  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  responsible  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  remarkable  set.  We  understand  that  there 
are  a  few  remaining  sets  to  be  had,  and  at  the  date  of 
writing  they  were  priced  at 
S60.00  (complete  set). 

There  is  a  wealth  of  un¬ 
usual  and  distinctive  articles 
to  be  seen  in  the  shops  but 
one  must  have  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  seek  out  the  really 
different  things  that  are  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  decorative.  It 
is  our  intention  to  illustrate 
and  describe  these  interesting 
articles  in  succeeding  issues. 


New  York  City. 
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Granllden  Hotel  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

At  the  Gateway  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  Ideal  Tour  Hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee.  Fine  golf  course,  saddle 
horses,  tennis,  boating*,  canoeing,  bathing,  fishing  for  salmon,  trout  and  bass  as  good,  il  not  Ihc  best  in  New  England. 
Dancign  afternoon  and  evening.  Fine  motoring,  etc.  Furnished  eotlages  to  rent.  Accommodates  .100  guests.  A\  rite 
for  circular.  Address  W.  W.  Brown,  Granliden  Hotel,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  II.  Mr.  Brown  may  be  seen  personally 
at  Hotel  Manhattan,  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  from  May  20th  to  June  6th.  After  that  date,  Granliden  Hotel, 
Lake  Sunapee,  N.  II. 

^Winter  Season  HOTELS  INDIAN  RIVER  and  ROCKLEDGE,  Rockledge,  Florida 


I  is>attnober  Galleries!  I 

I  3  WEST  56th  STREET  NEW  YORK  S 


Write  for  Catalog 


HERPERS  BROS. 

New  York  City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 


IMPORTERS  OF  SELECTED  OLD  MASTERS 


SCHOOL  OF  GHIRLANDAJO  j 

.^illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and  Findings 

In  Gold  and  Silver 
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1  Timely 
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A  bronze  hanging 
lantern,  decidedly  at¬ 
tractive  in  design, 
held  by  a  chain  in¬ 
terestingly  wrought. 
Nominally  priced  at 
$25.00.  On  display  and 
to  be  purchased  at 
Yamanaka’s. 


T  h  is  Wedgwood 
Orange  Bowl  will  add 
a  spirit  of  beauty  to 
your  table.  A  decora¬ 
tive  bearer  of  deli¬ 
cious  and  refreshing 
golden  fruit.  It 
measures  9  in.  high, 
8 Lt  in.  in  diameter. 
This  unique  orange 
botul  is  in  the  shop  of 
Ovington  Bros,  priced 
at  $18.00. 


The  Richmond  Gar¬ 
den  Seat  of  hand- 
wrought  iron,  in  mili¬ 
tary  red  —  the  char¬ 
acteristic  English 
style  of  outdoor  deco¬ 
ration;  comfortable 
and  restful.  Designed, 
copyrighted  and  sold 
by  Joseph  P.  McHugh 
&  Son —  $150.00. 


•\,M  ■ 


Attractive  water 
set,  white  enameled 
wicker  stand,  with 
tinted  rose  -  festoon 
mounting,  fixed  tray 
of  cretonne  -  under  - 
glass,  six  tall  crystal 
glasses  in  compart¬ 
ments,  felt  -  covered 
bottom.  Wicker  stand 
may  be  had  in  white, 
green  and  ivory  — 
reasonably  priced  at 
$7.25  at  Mark  Cross. 


Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  please  mention  The  Art  World 
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GRAHAM  and  LITTLE 

Interior  Decoration 

Period  and  Painted  Furniture  of  Distinction 
for  Town  and  Country  Houses,  Wall  Hanging, 
and  Fabrics  Suitably  Chosen. 

Original  Suggestions  for  Color  Schemes  and 
the  Rearrangement  of  Interiors. 


36  East  Fifty-Seventh  St. 
New  York 


Many  charm- 
i  n  g  novelties 
for  gifts  and 
decorative  use 
on  display  in 
our  shop. _ 
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ARTBR°NZ 


Book  Racks  Boudoir  Lamps 
Ash  Trays  PaperWeights 

Statuary  Portables, 

etc. 

Sold  by  the  best  dealers 
everywhere. 


Send  four  cents  for 
CATALOG  illustrat¬ 
ing-  200  Art  Subjects. 


Kathodion  Bronze  Works,  Inc. 


8  West  40th  Street  New  York 


BIRDS  and  FLOWERS 


Attract  the 
birds  and 
otherwise 
add  to  the 
charm  of  your 
garden  by  using 
WHEATLEY 
Garden  Pottery. 

Our  Catalogue  on  request 

Wheatley  Potteiy 

is  weatherproof,  and  in¬ 
expensive.  Order  direct 
from  the  Pottery.  We 
pay  the  freight  on  all 


-Bird 
Bath" 

No.  319a 
33  in. 

High 

Bowl 
22  in. 
wide 
Price 
$15.00 
Complete 

purchases  amounting  to  $5.00  or  over.  [U.  S.] 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

2434  Reading  Road  -  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Established  1879  DEALERS  ATTENTION! 


COPENHAGEN  ART  FAIENCE. 

A  little  more  than  a  half  century 
only  has  served  to  establish  Copen¬ 
hagen  Art  Faience  in  the  position 
of  the  most  exclusive  art  pottery 
in  the  world.  This  remarkable 
achievement  is  due  directly  to  the 
alliance  of  the  works  with  the 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  works. 

In  1746  Frederick  of  Denmark 
built  a  royal  factory  for  porcelain 
near  the  celebrated  Blue  Tower  of 
Christianshavn,  and  to-day,  as  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Royal  Court  walk  in  the 


U.  8.  Battleship  “Louisiana” 

( U .  8.  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse) 
Painted  b ;/  A.  Host 


Princess  anil  the  Swineherd 
Prom  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


s  Prepared 


il 


Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 


Polishes  Instantly  With  But  Very 
Little  Rubbing1 

It  cleans,  polishes 
and  finishes  in 
one  operation. 
Imparts  a  thin, 
protecting  coat 
over  varnish 
greatly  prolong¬ 
ing  its  life  and 
beauty.  Does  not. 
gather  dust  or 
show  finger 
prints. 

With  Johnson’s 
Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  you  can 
quickly  and  per¬ 
manently  remove 
that  bluish, 
cloudy  film  from 
your  piano,  vic- 
trola  and  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture, 
cannot  supply  you 
Prepared  Wax 
Liquid — we  will  prepay  the  express 
charges  to  all  points  Bast  of  the 
Rockies. 


If  your  dealer 
with  Johnson’s 


Pints . .  $  .60 

Quarts .  $1.20 

If  you  are  interested  in  home 
beautifying,  send  for  our  booklet. 
It  gives  practical  suggestions  on 
how  to  make  your  home  artistic, 
cheery  and  inviting. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Dept.  F6  RACINE,  WIS. 


Send  To-Day 

for  this  unusual 

GIFT  BOOK 

Virtually  a  shopping 
tour  through  China¬ 
town. 


Illustrates  many  beautiful  and 
useful  novelties. 


BeRChfl  chnzeR 

20  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


f - 

Make  your  rooms 
|  attractive,  artistic 
by  covering  the 
walls  with  beautiful,  j 
durable 

FAB-RIK-O-NA 

Interwovens 

The  highest  type  of  woven  wall 
coverings.  Their  beautiful  silken 
::  lustre  and  characteristic  patterns  j 
!  and  colorings  make  them  distinc-  ! 
i,  tive.  Heavy  woven  cloth — hung  j 
like  wall  paper.  A  wide  variety 
of  fast-to-light  plain  shades  and 
artistic  designs. 

Send  for  samples.  We  will 

help  you  with  your  decora-  \ 

ting  problems.  Write  us. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN  S  SONS  CO. 

48G  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  please  mention  The  Art  World 
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THE  ART  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


Augustus  Tkomas 


THE  ART  WORLD  is  the  official  organ  of  The  Art  Society  of  America 
of  which  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS  is  President,  and  F.  WELLINGTON 
RUCKSTUHL,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Among  those  who  endorse  the  aims  c 

NATHAN  F.  BARRETT,  Land¬ 
scape  Architect 

GEORGE  De  FOREST  BRUSH, 
Painter 

TIMOTHY  COLE,  Engraver 
KENYON  COX,  Painter 
WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Musician 
DANIEL  C.  FRENCH,  Sculptor 
JOHN  H.  FRY,  Painter 

and 


'f  TTAe  Art  Society  of  A  merica  are: 

EDWIN  MARKHAM,  Poet 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS,  Critic 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Art 
Lecturer 

T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  Audubon 
Society 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  Tbe  Crafts¬ 


man 

LOUIS  C.  TIFFANY,  Painter-Decorator 
A  GUARANTEE  OF  CHARACTER  AND  SERVICE 


F.  Wellington 
Ruckstubl 


THE  incorporation  of  The  Art  Society  of  America  marks 
the  recognition  of  a  nation-wide  movement,  and  THE 
ART  WORLD,  its  official  organ,  has  a  part  in  this  great 
forward  movement.  THE  ART  WORLD,  the  Society  be¬ 
lieves,  fills  the  greatest  existing  need  in  the  field  of  Art. 

THE  ART  WORLD  was  founded  in  order  to  restate  an 
ancient  Gospel — that  the  only  art  worthy  of  the  support  of  a 
nation  is  such  as  is  truly  beautiful,  sane  and  decent.  This  Gos¬ 
pel  has,  by  word  and  deed,  been  derided  by  degenerate  forces, 
until  the  world  of  art  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  anarchy. 

Our  aim  is  to  react  against  this  degeneracy,  and  to  urge  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  beauty — thus,  in  labeling  works 
of  art  as  truly  great,  merely  clever,  trivial,  or  absolutely  de¬ 
generate,  THE  ART  WORLD  is  sincere  and  outspoken.  It 
is  helpful,  clean  and  convincing. 

The  art  of  the  architect,  the  interior  decorator,  the  land¬ 
scape  architect,  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
is  illustrated  by  thousands  of  beautiful  pictures  and  large  plates. 

The  illustrations  in  THE  ART  WORLD  are  a  revelation. 
Timothy  Cole,  the  greatest  engraver  of  the  age,  contributes 
one  of  his  inimitable  wood-cuts  of  American  masterpieces 
each  month.  In  each  case,  it  is  an  original  engraving  made 
especially  for  THE  ART  WORLD. 

Purposes  of  The  Art  Society  of  America 

While  the  first  aim  of  THE  ART  WORLD  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  discuss  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  intended  to  be  (as  much  as 
the  best  Art  minds  can  make  it)  essentially  the  magazine  of 
good  taste — for  and  about  the  home. 


The  Society  offers  its  members  more  than  full  direct  value 
in  return  for  the  membership  fee,  and  INESTIMABLE 

FUTURE  BENEFITS  BESIDES. 

To  promote  interest  in  the  arts  of  architecture,  crafts,  the 
drama,  landscape  architecture,  music,  painting,  poetry  and 
sculpture,  unbiased  by  the  teachings  of  any  person  or  persons 
interested  in  art  trade;  to  create  among  its  members  a  mutual 
self-help  and  fraternity;  and  to  encourage  a  community  spirit 
in  national  art. 

To  promote  a  deeper  interest  in  the  beautiful  as  a  basic 
ideal  of  the  nation  in  order  to  lift  our  art  and  life  to  the 
highest  possible  plane. 

What  Our  Members  Say: 

No  medium  could  be  finer  to  express  culture  in  art. 

“THE  ART  WORLD  is  really  worth  while — the  magazine  deserves  its 
success.” 

“I  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  arrival  of  such  an  Art  magazine. 

“It  answers  a  long-felt  need  for  a  magazine  that  will  take  a  bold  stand 
against  the  growing  tendency  toward  the  trivial  trash  that  assumes  that  false 
position  of  modernity  and  advanced  superiority  of  ideals  and  aims. 

“  When  one’s  mail  is  flooded  with  offers  or  demands  to  subscribe  to  one 
thing  or  another,  it  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  have  to  ASK  to  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  year  s  subscription  to  such  a  notable  magazine  as  THE  ART 

WORLD." 

THE  ART  WORLD  is  national  and  international  in  its  scope  and 
character  and  lends  its  support  to  all  measures  making  for  the  advancement 
of  ART  knowledge  and  progress.  It  is  in  no  wise  a  competitor  or  antago¬ 
nist  of  any  other  Art  journals,  but,  instead,  co-operates  with  them  for  the 
common  good. 

The  new  and  enlarged  ART  WORLD  is  sold  at  $4  a  year,  YET 
members  of  The  Art  Society  of  America ,  whose  dues  are  paid, 
receive  the  magazine  without  charge. 


66/3  per  cent,  of  the  membership  fee  is  appropriated  as  a  payment  for  the  cos',  of  the  subscription  to  the  official  organ.  THE  ART  WORLD,  tor  one  year,  while  33 Vi 
percent,  is  devoted  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  Society  and  the  cost  of  other  publications  if  issued. 


THE  ART  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
6  West  45tb  St.,  New  York 

I  hereby  apply  for  Annual  Membership  in  The  Art  Society  of  America,  to  begin 
with  the  current  month.  It  it  understood  that  the  annual  membership  fees  are  $3  and 
that  The  Art  World  and  any  other  publications  this  society  may  issue  will  be  mailed 
without  further  charge  during  the  full  year. 


My  address  is. 


Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  please  mention  The  Art  World 
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lovely  gardens  of  the  Fredericks- 
burgh  Palace  at  Copenhagen  they 
look  into  the  spacious  ateliers  of 
a  great  institution  that  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  that  eighteenth  century 
beginning,  the  Royal  Copenhagen 


Serpentine  Skin  Vase 
By  J.  Engelhardt 


Porcelain  Works.  The  people  of 
the  Court  smile  upon  the  artists 
and  artisans  and  they  smile  back 
as  they  design  and  devise. 

From  such  an  atmosphere  come 


Crystalline  Vases 
By  J.  Engelhardt 


the  works  that  have  attained  every 
high  honor  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  can  bestow.  The  story  of 
the  Copenhagen  Faience  is  full  of 
romance  following  as  it  did  the 
fortunes  of  Denmark  in  times  of 
stress  and  good  fortune. 


Guaranteed  Costs ! 


Build  at  ,  „ 
Wholesale  Prices  ’ 

Send  today  for  free  book  —  200  \ 

plans — “Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes.”  Shows  \l\ 
bungalows  and  houses,  $300  up.  All  wholesale.  ;1 ! 
Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  Built  everywhere  by  I 
our  100.000 customers.  Highest  quality  material  supplied  ^ 
complete.  Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  Book.  ^ 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6274caSe  st.^i 

j  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  Iowa 


For  Homes  of  Character 

.  ■  SEE  THESE  NEW  PLAN  BOOKS - 

THE  DRAUGHTSMAN  PLAN  KRAFT 

Home  Kraft  Kozy  Homes  (Two  Story  Homes) 

Homes  {One  Story  Homes)  25  CENTS  EACH 

:  =Z  ALL  FOUR,  85  CENTS,  POSTPAID 

Containing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  advanced  designs  cf 
homes,  featuring  the  Swiss  Chalet,  Stucco,  Colonial,  and 
California  Bungalow  types  of  architecture. 

DE  LUXE  BUILDING  CO.,  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

52 1 C  UNION  LEAGUE  BUILDING. 

^ anctj  leather# - 

far  eraft  worker# 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 

A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL,  119  Beach  street  -  -  BOSTON 


W.  H.  POWELL  ART 

Paintings  Relined,  Cleaned,  Restored 
Appropriate  Framing,  Regilding 

Telephone  Circle,  2643. 

983  Sixth  Ave.  -  NEW  YORK 


REALIZE  THE  DREAM  OF  YOUR  LIFE  AT 

ROCKLEDGE -  ON  -  THE  -  HUDSON 

Form  with  your  friends  the  ideal  home  colony;  schools,  churches, 
clubs  at  your  door.  But  when  you  have  closed  that  door,  you 
have  turned  the  key  on  petty  annoyances  of  life.  How  you  can 
do  this?  Write  to-day  to 

E.  Schaaf-Regelman 

GrandView  South  Nyack  New  York 


ARCHITECTURAL 
POST  CAROS 

Detailed  views  of  American 
architecture.  Samples,  2  cents. 

Architectural  Post  Fard  Co, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BETTER 

FIRE¬ 

PLACES 


A  re  Secured  Where  Stover  Fixture*  Are  Used 

These  views  show  the  popular  No.  16  style  domedamper  which 
is  so  convinient  to  operate  and  which  contractors  like  to  use, 
as  it  saves  them  time  and  work. 

Catalog  No.  1590  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  in  fireplaces,  who  will 
send  in  attached  coupon.  It  shows  a  modern  line  of  dampers,  ash  dumps,  andirons,  fire  sets, 
baskets,  screens,  firewood  holders,  gas  logs.  etc. 

We  also  make  builders’  hardware,  household  hardware,  windmills,  feed  mills, 
alfalfa  cutters  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 


Freeport,  Ill. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO.,  756  East  St.,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Send  us  catalog  No.  1590-X. 

Name  .  Business 

Address 
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Planning  a  Home? 

Design  No.  327  by  Jud  Yoho, 
Estimated  Cost  $3200. 


Consult  my  NEW  BUNGALOW  BOOK 

Compiled  and  written  by  a  man 
of  experience  and  reputation. 
Illustrated  with  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  photos,  plans,  sizes  of 
rooms,  cost,  etc.  Shows  the 
cream  of  1,000  pretty,  distinc¬ 
tive,  practical  BUNGALOWS, 
actually  built  for  $400  to  $4,000, 
suited  to  any  climate.  Get  this 
largest  exclusive  bungalow  book, 
112  pages  of  invalu- 
able  building  sugges-  Cl 

tions.  Price  . ^ 

Smaller  edition  of  same  only  50c.  Send 
check,  money  order  or  stamps.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

JUD  YOHO,  The  Bjngalow  Craftsman 
115  Bunealow  Building,  .  .  Seattle,  Wash. 


BeautifyFurniture 

Protect  Floors  and 
Floor  Covering  from 
injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  castors.  If 
your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
Menasha,  Wis.  Kitchener,  Ont. 


When  Frederick  the  Sixth  as¬ 
sumed  political  supremacy  he  or¬ 
dered  the  Flora  Danica  to  be  made 
as  an  offering  to  Catherine  the 
Second  of  Russia.  The  work  was 
only  completed  after  six  years  and 
numbered  three  thousand  pieces  in 
all.  Everything  that  grew  in 
Denmark  was  faithfully  depicted  in 
these  pieces,  with  the  result  that 


French  Bull 
By  Chr.  Thomsen 


the  scientific  value  of  the  Flora 
Danica  vastly  overshadows  its 
great  artistic  value. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Philip  Schou,  at  that  time 
head  of  the  factory,  drew  into  the 
works  the  noted  artist,  Arnold 
Krog.  Schou  and  Krog  travelled 
throughout  the  world,  wherever 
modern  porcelains  were  made,  and 
sought  to  discover  and  apply  to 
modern  faience  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  potters.  Important 
discoveries  made  by  them  resulted 
in  the  wonderful  coloring  and  glaze 
of  more  recent  years. 

The  little  figures  of  Thorvaldsen 
were  the  beginnings  of  these  minia¬ 
ture  representations  of  human  and 
animal  life  which  are  one  of  the 


Danish  spirit  in  these,  something 
that  reflects  the  mental  background 
of  national  life.  It  is  something 
that  can  not  fully  be  put  into 
words,  that  partakes  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  of  Kipling,  of  Landseer 
'and  of  Cervantes. 


Upon  Your  Child 

GROWING  children  need  a  ^reat  amount 

of  care  and  attention.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  child  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
ruptured.  But  the  parent  who  harnesses  a  ruptured 
child  with  a  truss  is  inflicting  an  injustice. 

Trusses  seldom  fit  well.  Spring  trusses  are  dangerous. 
No  truss  can  be  comfortably  worn  in  bed.  Most 
trusses  are  conspicuous.  Few  of  them  are  uninjured 
by  water. 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has  none  of  the 
drawbacks  of  a  truss.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
wear  by  children  because  it  is  made  to  the  individua  1 
measure  of  the  wearer.  It  rests  flat  and  smooth,  and 
its  soft  cushion  adheres  to  the  flesh,  making  slipping 
impossible.  This  cushion  is  always  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable,  owin&  to  a  constant  circulation  of  air. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

To  convince  you  of  the  &reat  comfort  and  relief 
which  your  child  will  obtain  from  the  Brooks  Rup¬ 
ture  Appliance,  we  shall  be  &lad  to  send  you  one 
on  free  trial.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money.  You  may  deal 
with  us  with  the  knowledge  that  you  are  receiving 
the  care  and  attention  of  a  sanitarium.  We  are  not 
a  factory . 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  leading  physicians.  Thousands 
of  happy  wearers  daily  sin&  its  praises. 

Do  not  permit  your  child  to  suffer  any  longer.  You 
owe  it  to  the  child  and  to  yourself  to  learn  more  about 
this  Appliance  without  delay. 

Use  the  Coupon.  Use  It  Now. 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Orthopedical  Appliances 

283  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

1  should  like  to  receive,  in  a  plain  wrapper  and  without 
obligating  myself  in  any  way,  full  details  concerning  the 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance. 

Name -  -  - 

Address _ 


City  _ _ _ _  State. 


Home  and  the  Fireplace 


Let  us  send  you 
this  Booklet  Gratis 
— A  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  pertaining 

to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH 
FURNITURE. 

Write  today. 

Colonial  Fireplace  Company 

4620  W.  12th  Street  CHICAGO 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

An  Efficient  System  Which  You  Can  Timtall 
Yourself.  For  Home,  Factory  and  Insti 
tution. 

Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  eliminate 
the  cesspool.  Thorough  in  construc¬ 
tion.  absolutely  odorless,  self-opera¬ 
ting,  permanent  and  inexpensive. 

Costs  nothing  to  operate.  Our 
pamphlet  No.  1  tells  how  it  works. 


mW;/ \h 

\*r~  "‘  V  /*  / 


ATEN 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Courtesy  begets  courtesy;  please  mention  The  Art  World 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

FOR  SAFE  TREE  SURGERY 

Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  tile  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  and  the  public  is 
cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves. 


*  »  Do  you  know  positively  that  they 
are  strong  and  healthy — are  you  sure 
they  are  free  from  decay  and  disease? 

The  owner  of  the  tree  shown  above 
assumed  that  its  condition  was  per¬ 
fect,  but  he  intend^  *'  to  find  Jt 
day  for  a  ce-*-11’1 

His  necr1“*  was  The  tree, 

soun'’-*1.  appearancr  fo  the  untrained 
-j--,  inside  was  seriously  decayed. 
One  day  a  severe  storm  blew  and  the 
weakened  tree  jgave  way — ruined  be¬ 
yond  saving!  It  was  a  case  of  “the 
last  straw  which  bxoke  the  camel’s 
back.” 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  Is  Safe 

Take  no  chances  with  your  trees — have  them 
examined  now. 

But  be  sure  to  select  Tree  Surgeons  of  proved 
ability — experts  who  can  save  your  trees 
without  guessing  or  experiment. 

Your  trees,  many  of  them  the  product  of 
several  generations,  are  priceless.  Once  lost, 
they  cannot  be  restored  in  your  liftetime,  or 
that  of  your  children.  • 

To  whom  shall  you  entrust  them?  There  can 
be  only  one  answer,  for  there  is  only  one 
safe  place  to  go — to  Davey  Tree  Surgeons. 
Safe — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  time- 
proved:  its  record  of  successful  performance 
for  thousands  of  estate  owners  spans  a 
generation. 

Safe — because  the  Davey  Company  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  institution  of  financial  stability  and 
amply  able  to  make  good  in  every  detail. 

Safe — because  no  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  al¬ 
lowed  any  responsibility  until  he  has  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  his  fitness.  He  must 
have  served  his  full  course  of  thorough 


practical  training  and  scientific  study  in  the 
Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery — a  school, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  which 
we  conduct  for  the  specific  purpose  of  drilling 
our  men  in  Davey  methods  and  Davey  ideals. 
Safe — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  has  been 
endorsed  as  best  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernfnent,  after  exhaustive  official  investigation. 
Safe — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  thousands  of  prominent  men  and 
women  whose  endorsement  you  can  accept 
>with  complete  confidence.  (Several  such  en¬ 
dorsements  appear  on  the  right.) 

JTee  ../‘patching”  cannot  save  your  trees.  Only 
scientific,  mechanically  perfect  treatment  by 
?ie.n,  tljaid>.  ?d  through  years  to  the  point  of 
AH  f  skl  {  can  be  permanently  successful. 
And  tor  such  treatment  by  such  men  there  is 
only  one  safe  g0 — ^o  Davey  Tree 

burgeons. 

Write  today  for  Free  Examination 
of  your  Trees.  < 

— and  booklet,  "When  Your  Trees  N--.er.rt  the  Tree 
Surgeon.”  What  Is  the  real  condition  ofV&oiir  -rees? 
Are  insidious  diseases  and  hidden  decay  slowly  at*"-' 
dermining  their  strength?  Will  the  next  severe  storm 
claim  one  or  more  as  its  victims?  Only  the  experi¬ 
enced  Tree  Surgeon  can  tell  you  fully  sj.nd  definitely. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  a  Davey  Tree 
Surgeon  will  visit  your  place,  and  render  an  honest 
verdict  regarding  their  condition  and  needs.  Write 
today. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
1605  Elm  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

( Operating  the  Davey  In:  Mute  o /  Tree  Surgery,  Kent. 

Ohio.) 

Branch  Offices,  with  Telephone  Connections: 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  2017  Land  Title  Bldg., 
Philadelphia;  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  New¬ 
port,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White 
Plains,  Stamford,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Louisvdlle,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,#  Kansas  City.  Canadian  Address:  81  St. 
Peter  Street,  Quebec. 


Five  Typica*  Letters  from 
hundreds,  by  satisfied 
Davey  clients 

Mr.  William  Almy ,  William  Almy  &Co., 
Boston: 

“The  skill  of  your  workmen  is  remark¬ 
able.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  this  work 
done  sooner,  as  I  apparently  lost  a  tree 
by  not  having  an  expert  examine  my 
trees  before.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer ,  Jr .,  owner  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Despatch: 

“Your  work  on  the  trees  on  my  place 
was  dore  in  a  most  thorough  and  pains¬ 
taking  manner.” 

D.  S.  Chamberlain,  President,  Chamber- 
lain  Medicine  Co.,  Des  Moines ,  Iowa: 

“I  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
work  you  are  doing.  I  have  seen  much 
of  this  character  of  work  done  in  some 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  but  none  as  perfect, 
scientific  and  satisfactory  as  yours.” 

Dr.  L .  7  L.  Doenges,  Superintendent,  The 

Johns  Hopkins  .  . 

Md.: 


Hospital ,  Baltimore, 


"We  have  been  very  mu ch»im pressed  by' 
the  work  done  here  by  the  Davey  Tree 
Company.” 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Friend,  Second  Ward 
Savings  Bank,  Milwaukee,  II'w.: 

“I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  work 
you  have  done,  both  this  year  and  last, 
on  our  place  at  Pine  Lake.  Your  work 
on  the  University  Club  trees  here  in  the 
city,  under  my  supervision,  was  also 
very  good  indeed. 


Aristocracy 


Of  all  the  beautiful  possessions  with  which  the  home  is  adorned,  none  other  is  so 
indicative  of  culture  and  musical  refinement  as  a  GRAND  piano. 


Even  though  your  parlor  is  small,  and  you  can  pay  only  a  little  each  month,  you  may 
now  own  one  of  these  aristocratic  instruments. 


SMALLEST  ULTRA-QUALITY  GRAND  PIANO 


$600  (F.  O.  B.  New  York) 

“  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  the  American  Public.” — Musical  Courier  Extra 

The  Grandette  is  the  latest  achievement  of  Kranich  &  Bach,  who  for  three  generations 
have  been  recognized  as  leading  manufacturers  of  fine  grand  pianos.  Within  this  dainty 
instrument,  only  59  inches  long,  Kranich  &  Bach  craftsmen  have  created  a  magnificence  of 
tone  absolutely  unequalled  in  any  other  piano  of  its  size.  The  Grandette  has  all  Kranich 
&  Bach  improvements,  including  the  patented  “Isotonic  (Soft)  Pedal.”  In  construction  it 
differs  from  other  famous  Kranich  &  Bach  grands  only  in  size. 

Cased  in  beautifully  finished  mahogany,  it  is  fit  for  any  home  and  the  most  exacting 
musician. 

USED  PIANOS  ACCEPTED  AS  PART  PAYMENT 
Write  for  Grandette  Booklet 

Kranich  &  Bach 

235-245  EAST  23d  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


